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MODERN FLOUR MILLING IN CHINA: II 


By CARROLL K. MICHENER 


mS INDICATED in the first 

w installment of this article, 

published in The North- 

# western Miller of March 21, 

the manufacturers of flour 

millinz machinery in the United States 

have played an important part in the 

rapid development of China’s flour mil!- 

ing industry. Most of the modern plants 

now ‘n use are of American design, 

equiped with American made machin- 

ery, «nd in many cases were installed 

and «re being operated under American 
direction. 

Many of the fine plants that are the 
result of American enterprise in the Far 
East have already been mentioned. Nor- 
dyke & Marmon Company, Allis-Chal- 
mers Manufacturing Company, Sprout, 
Waldron & Company, and the Wolf 
Company have all. had a hand in this 
work. To refer once more to the achieve- 
ments of these companies, the Nordyke 
& Marmon Company alone has designed 
and equipped more than thirty of.the one 
one hundred and fifty modern flour mills 
in China. These Nordyke & Marmon 
plants are located in practically all the 
provinces where roller process milling is 
known, including Shantung, Manchuria, 
Kiangsu, Chili, Shansi and Honan. 

The activity of the Nordyke & Marmon 
Company in this field has been particu- 
larly marked in the past five or six years. 
One of its first large installations was 
what is now known as Foh Sing Mill 
No. 8, in Shanghai, with an initial ca- 


pacity of fifteen hundred barrels daily, 
recently increased to three thousand. In 
the first installment of this article it 
was stated that this plant was the third 
largest in Shanghai. Installation of ad- 
ditional machinery, however, makes it 
one of the three largest milling plants in 
China, two other Foh Sing mills at 
Shanghai, Nos. 2 and 7, being of equal ca- 
pacity, with machinery supplied by the 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company. 
These three plants are shown in accom- 
panying illustrations. 

Construction of Foh Sing Mill No. 8 
was carried on through Forbes & Com- 
pany, the Nordyke & Marmon agency in 
Shanghai, and the machinery for both 
units was installed under the direction 
of James G. Sanborn, who is now in 
Shanghai as superintendent of this mill 
and also of the Foh Sing company’s No. 
2 and No. 7 plants. 

Among the more recent Nordyke & 
Marmon installations in China is the 
Ching Foong Flour Mill at Taiyuanfu, 
Shansi province. The building, a photo- 
graph of which is reproduced herewith, is 
of substantial brick and wood construc- 
tion, and the mill equipment strictly 
modern throughout. The present capac- 
ity is three hundred and fifty barrels 
daily, with provision for another unit to 
be installed later. 

Other plants designed and equipped 


by American manufacturers, shown in 
accompanying illustrations, include the 
Yue Foong Flour Mill, Shanghai, fifteen 
hundred barrels capacity, Sprout, Wal- 
dron & Company; Yue Loong Mill, Han- 
kow, eight hundred barrels, Sprout, Wal- 
dron & Company; thé Manchuria Flour 
Milling Company’s plant at Tsinan, 
eight hundred barrels, the Wolf Com- 
pany; and Foh Sing Mills Nos. 1, 3 and 
4, Shanghai, the Allis-Chalmers Manu- 
facturing Company. 

One of the few milling plants in China 
equipped with British machinery is the 
China Flour Mill at Shanghai. Its ca- 
pacity originally was one hundred and 
fifty barrels per day, but recent addi- 
tions have rendered the plant. capable 
of producing nine hundred barrels daily. 
This mill was erected twenty years ago. 

All but one of the twenty-five Shang- 
hai mills, which, as already stated, have 
a daily capacity of more than twenty- 
five thousand barrels, are Chinese owned, 
Japanese capital being invested in an 
eight hundred barrel plant dating back 
to the city’s pioneer milling days. This 
mill is owned and operated by the Mitsui 
Bussan Kaisha, Limited, of Tokio. 

The year 1921 was a disastrous one for 
the Shanghai mills. China’s wheat crop 
was far below normal, particularly in 
the central provinces, which are directly 
tributary to Shanghai. Three months 


after the new wheat came on the mar- 
ket most of the plants were obliged to 
reduce their running time, and shortly 
after that all but four closed down en- 
tirely. These were able to continue op- 
erations only through the purchase of 
American and Australian wheat. 

In 1922 there were similar difficulties. 
The crop was larger, but Chinese farm- 
ers were slow to market their wheat, 
preferring to hold it for higher prices 
that were expected to develop because of 
a short rice crop. Competition of 
American flour was brisk, and the Shang- 
hai mills were reduced to short time op- 
eration, many of them being out of com- 
mission entirely for the greater part of 
the year. 

Cost of milling, owing to the scarcity 
of Chinese wheat and the use of import- 
ed grain, has become so heavy, in fact, 
as to put the Shanghai mills under a 
severe handicap in competing with for- 
eign flour. During the war years there 
was practically no importation of wheat 
flour into China proper, but the vol- 
ume of this commodity entering there 
now is increasingly large. In 1921 more 
than one hundred thousand barrels were 
imported by China from the United 
States, which in that year sent a mil- 
lion barrels to China, Hongkong and 
South Manchuria combined. From Oc- 
tober 1, 1921, to September 30, 1922, the 
total export of flour from the United 
States to these destinations was double 
that amount, half a million barrels go- 
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Ching Foong- Flour Mill, Taiyuanfu, China 














ing to China proper. The latter figures 
are greatly in excess of the average for 
pre-war years, 

In 1920, Shanghai exported 16,363,051 
fifty-pound sacks of flour, or approxi- 
mately four million barrels. From April 
to October, 1921, the exports were four 
hundred thousand sacks to Japan, two 
million to Hongkong, one hundred thou- 
sand to Chinese coast ports, Singapore 
and the Federated Malay States, and 
nearly half a million to Europe, a total 
of three million sacks, or approximately 
three quarters of a million barrels. Ex- 
ports in 1922, for which detailed statistics 
are not available, fell off considerably. 

In South China the most important 
market for Shanghai flour is Hongkong, 
from which point it is further distributed 
to Canton, Foochow, Swatow and Amoy. 
In North China flour goes principally 
to Tientsin and Dairen. 

The following table shows the amounts 
of wheat and wheat flour shipped through 
Chinese ports in 1920, the figures having 
been compiled from American consular 
sources: 











Wheat 
Ports— Wheat, flour, 
Manchurian ports— bus bbls 
BIBUR cocscccveceeves + ic eun nae 27,000 
Suifenho ......e+e0+5 1,985,000 175,000 
Sansing ....-scceseee 3,022,000 8,000 
Lunchingtsun ......- CBO06 °%. .svvs 
ANCUNG .ccccscvccces 236,000 55,000 
pe rerreerer 14,755,000 47,000 
Manchouli 811,000 127,000 
Newchwang .....++++. 142,000 19,000 
BEATE cc cccccccccvcsns ©. ene 25,000 
WIOMGHIM occa ws eccedcoves 11,000 1,000 
Kiacchow ..ccccscecsess 367,000 ceeccr 
GRAM wcccceccvcceccces 9,000 © wseee 
Changsha ....+e--eeees 4,000 @ on see 
FEGRMOW oc ccccccceccces 2,347,000 330,000 
Kiukiang 112,000 @, seas’ 
2 Sooo 244,000 16,000 
Nanking 964,000 1,000 
Chinkiang 853,000 261,000 
Shanghai 121,000 3,930,000 
GOMEOM occseccccarnseces O. wosee 2,000 
All other ports ........ 21,000 6,000 
, See ks 25,966,000 5,130,000 


*Included in “All other ports.” 

Wusih, a short distance inland from 
Shanghai, is next to that city. as a mill- 
ing center in centra] China. It has seven 
modern mills, with a combined daily ca- 
pacity of about six thousand barrels. 
The pioneer company there was the Mow 
Sing Company, which built the first of 
its two Wusih mills in 1901. There are 
seven mills in Hankow, six hundred miles 
up the Yangtsze, the largest of which is 
the Mow Sing & Foh Sing company’s No. 
5, with a daily capacity of sixteen hun- 
dred barrels. 
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Foh Sing Mill No. 8, Shanghai, China 




















Yue Loong Mill, Hankow, China 
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North China, including the provinces 
of Shantung, Chili and Shansi, has thir- 
ty-two modern mills, whose total capacity 
is about thirteen thousand barrels daily. 
These plants are principally at Tsin.p. 
which has an export outlet by rail to 
Tsingtao, the former German port, ::)d 
Tientsin, the port of Chili. 

South China, producing compar 
little wheat, has few mills, There js, 
however, a five hundred-barrel plant at 
Changchow, a smaller mill at Canton, and 
two small plants in the southwestern 
province of Yunnan. 


An American consular official in (hina, 
commenting upon the comparatively re- 
cent introduction of modern flour | illing 


into the western province of liunan, 
through the establishment of the First 
Flour Mill of Hunan, says: 

“With its teeming millions, Hun. has 
but one flour mill, and the most striking 
and refreshing thing that greets t!« vis- 
itor’s eyes is modern appearance a:.! the 
exceptional cleanliness of the bui ‘lings 
and the grounds. This mill is just sorth 
of Changsha, at the junction of tl. Sin 
Ho Creek and the Siang River, 1.) in 
the midst of typical surroundin.: of 
ancient China this modern establis!: vent 
seems strangely out of place. Fouded 
during the first year of the Chines. re- 
public and equipped with American and 


English machinery, it has made itse'! an 
important factor in the economic li'c of 
the province. Three hundred workers 
are employed, two hundred of whom 
work in the flour mill proper, whil: the 
rest are employed in making flour !)ags. 


Thirty looms are in operation for the 
making of the cloth, and when the «loth 


is finished and cut into the proper sive it 
is sent to the homes of the country peo- 
ple, who sew it together. The finished 
bags are stamped with a dye that is 


easily washed out. These bags are given 
to the dealers as commission, and the 


cloth is resold when the bags are einpty, | 


to be used in making clothing.” 

Next to central and northern China 
stands Manchuria as a wheat growing 
and flour milling region. Its compara- 
tively sparse population demands little 


(Continued on page 157.) 
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“Slick Gillette come by here a day or so back,” said Old Dad 
Fetchit of the Fish River Roller Mills, “to drop off a jug of 
moonshine for Bull Head Brown, an’ when I asked him how 

; was business he jes’ let loose cussin’. ‘The 
trade's gittin’ so’s it don’t want to pay 
nothin’,’ he says, ‘an’ kicks up for no 
reason a-tall. A day or so back, a 

couple’a fellers stopped by for 
li a jug an’ right away come back 
yellin’ that it was warm an’ hadn’t 
no age onto it. Anybody that 
| knowed anythin’ would a set it 
in the spring for a spell an’ give 
sit a little age, but they wouldn’t 
listen to no reason an’ said ef I 
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{ didn’t give ’em back their money 
y'd lick hell out of me. So I done it, but that 
jes’ shows what the trade’s goin’ to.’ 
‘I been thinkin’ pretty low of this here millin’ business, 
but I allow most any liniment’s likely to get a fly into it.’”’ 


‘Well,’ I says to Slick, 
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MR. HOOVER’S NEW FIELD 


Mr. Hoover has a way of tying up his 
bundles which is very gratifying to the 
orderly mind. When he undertakes a 
certain work he does not let it trail off 
into an obscure and indefinite end, leav- 
ing those interested in it up in the air 
as to the final outcome of the undertak- 
He definitely finishes the task, 


) makes a cut-off and renders a final re- 
| port to those who have a right to expect 





it, with the financial part of it audited 
by chartered accountants. 

This is the reason why his enemies 
among the cheaper politicians who both 
fear and hate him, and are ever on his 
trail hoping to discover some irregularity 
they can make capital of, have always 
been unsuccessful in catching him in the 


| slimy traps they have laid for him. His 


simple policy of being straightforward, 
accurate and businesslike has been too 
much for their narrow minds to grasp, 
and proof against their devious machina- 
tions, 

When he has finished a definite task, 
however, if the organization and the ma- 
chinery he has created for the purpose 
are adapted to further usefulness he 
does not scrap them but makes use of 
their serviceable parts for such work as 
they are capable of performing. Thus, 
after the Commission for Relief in Bel- 
gium had finished the work it was creat- 
ed for, he incorporated it in Belgium and 
the United States as a foundation which 
is now most successfully functioning and 
doing magnificent work in giving the 
children of Belgium opportunities for 
higher education and exchanging schol- 
arships between Belgium and the United 
States. 

In all the relief work in Europe con- 
ducted since the war by the American 
Relief ‘Administration, of which he is 
chairman, the welfare of the children has 
been. Mr, Hoover's first consideration, 
For seyen years child feeding and medi- 
cal work among children in various parts 
of Europe, including Russia, have been 
the chief concern of this organization. 
Mr. Hoover and his associates rightly 


believe that saving the children means 
saving the nation. 

During this time, although not suffer- 
ing from hunger of the body, the condi- 
tion of an enormous number of children 
in the United States has been and still is 
deplorable. The need for service in their 
behalf is shown by the fact that Amer- 
ica, the richest nation on earth and pos- 
sessing the highest average of education, 
ranks fifteenth in the list of important 
nations advanced far enough to have 
statistics on maternal mortality, and 
sixth on the infant mortality list. 

Two years ago Mr. Hoover said, “if 
we could grapple with the whole child 
situation for one ‘generation, our public 
health, our economic efficiency, the moral 
character, sanity and stability of our 
people would advance three generations 
in one.” There is absolutely no question 
as to the truth of this statement. 

Now that the urgency of relief in 
Europe has abated, and conditions there 
in respect of food supply and medical 
help have approached the normal, Mr. 
Hoover finds an opportunity for con- 
tinued service in working for the better- 
ment of children at home. To this end 
two national organizations, the American 
Child Hygiene Association and the Amer- 
ican Child Health Organization, which 
have hitherto dealt with different phases 
of child life, have been united in the 
American Child Health Association, with 
which the American’ Relief Administra- 
tion has become affiliated, and of which 
Mr. Hoover is the president. 

This newly created organization has 
for its objective the ideal expressed by 
Mr. Hoover: “There shall be no child 
in America that has not been born under 
proper conditions, that does not live in 
hygienic surroundings, that ever suffers 
from under-nourishment, that does not 
have prompt and efficient attention and 
inspection, that does not receive primary 
instruction in the elements of hygiene 
and good health.” ©. 0. 0 ss2le en? 

Here isthe greatest and noblest: field 

human service. that can be imagined, 
and the leadership-of Mr,.Hoover means 
that it.will be-cultivated, not theoretical- 
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ly and academically, but _ practically, 
wisely and thoroughly, until the objec- 
tive is reached, Furthermore; so great is 
the confidence of the American people 
in the good sense and efficiency of Mr. 
Hoover that they will gladly and quickly 
respond to any method of co-operation 
and support that he may in future sug- 
gest to them, 

The political swine and the editorial 
hyenas who have heretofore sought to 
handicap, decry or discredit Mr. Hoover 
and his work will doubtless find some- 
thing to cavil or sneer at in his latest 
undertaking, for such is the way of 
their breed, but no movement of recent 
times promises so much for the future 
of America as that which has for its ob- 
ject the welfare of its children. 





A DIFFICULT TASK 


For the third consecutive spring it is 
announced that the national organization 
of grain growers has at last evolved a 
comprehensive wheat marketing scheme 
which cannot fail to be successful. Two 
years ago the United States Grain Grow- 
ers, Incorporated, formulated a policy 
which, if it had only worked, would 
have given the organization a virtual 
corner in American wheat. Where it fell 
down, as it conspicuously did as soon as 
the 1921 crop came on the market, was in 
its inability to control the actions of the 
farmers themselves. The farmers want- 
ed to sell their grain at once and get 
real money for it; in many cases they 
had lost heavily by holding back ‘their 
wheat on the advice of the leaders in the 
new organization, and their supply of 
confidence was exhausted. Altogether, 
the United States Grain Growers, Incor- 
porated, played a pathetically small part 
in the marketing of the 1921 wheat crop. 

A year ago, the first annual convention 
of the farmers’ grain marketing organi- 
zation was a stormy one, ‘The original 
management fought hard, and for the 
time being successfully, to remain in 
office, but there was no getting round the 
fact that the treasurer’s report showed 
an excess of expenses over income of 
$137,245, and that a relatively small 
amount of grain had actually been mar- 
keted by the organization during the 
year. After the April meeting the cred- 
itors became more and more pressing, 
and by midsummer, with a deficit of 
$285,267, it was found necessary to effect 
a complete reorganization, The new 
president, Mr. E. WH. Cunningham, 
promptly issued a statement in which, 
very wisely, he warned the farmer mem- 
bers not to expect “any great and spec- 
tacular reforms,” He admitted that the 
organization was “in a deplorable condi- 
tion financially,” declared that it had “no 
fight against existing agencies or meth- 
ods,” but that “we believe most sincerely 
that the men who grow grain have the 
right to sell what they produce, and we 
plan to create a producers’ selling 
agency, which shall function in strict ac- 
cordance with sound business methods 
and procedure.” 

No one. could legitimately say a word 
in protest against such a programme, 
but unluckily it by no means. satisfied 
many of: the-farmers, and particularly 
their. leaders, who wanted more glowing 
promises of speedy results. According- 
ly, there was a break inthe ranks of the 
grain growers, the outcome of which, as 
demonstrated ,ip.the past fortnight, has 


4 


been, the formation of two parallel grain 
marketing... organizations, the United 
States .Grain . Growers, Incorporated, 


handling ll, grain raised. by its members 
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in Ohio, Illinois, Iowa and Indiana, and 
the newly created American Wheat Grow- 
ers, Associated, Incorporated, undertak- 
ing to market grain from Washington, 
Oregon, Montana, Idaho, North and 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Colo- 
rado, Oklahoma and Texas. 

It is reported that the two organiza- 
tions have adopted a working agreement 
for the noncompetitive selling of grain: 
The newer association plans to obtain 
financial support through the operation 
of the rural credits bill passed by the 
recent session of Congress, and mean- 
while, “until a capital of one million dol- 
lars is available, the association may re- 
tain from sales of wheat any amount up 
to ten per cent from the proceeds of 
marketing, such fund to be retained for 
use as an operating fund during the 
business year,” 

Herein lies the inherent weakness of 
such co-operative marketing schemes. 
Attempting to conduct operations on an 
enormous scale, they must necessarily 
employ a large amount of capital, and 
this capital, in the first place, can be 
secured only from the farmer members 
themselves, The inevitable result is a 
reduction of the initial cash return to 
the grain growers, and while this is to 
some extent offset by promises to re- 
fund the balance later, most of the 
farmers are now in a financial position 
where a full cash payment, based on 
the present value of their grain and not 
on its hypothetical worth at some un- 
determined future period, is a strong 
inducement. 

It is probably safe to say that no co- 
operative scheme for wheat marketing 
will prove successful so long as it at- 
tempts to begin its operations on a vast 
scale, Practically every ordinary busi- 
ness venture starts with small things, 
and gradually increases its scope as its 
success warrants expansion, It measures 
its initial activity by the amount of 
capital at its disposal. The grain grow- 
ers, in all their larger activities during 
the past three years, have attempted the 
exact reverse; they have tried to estab- 
lish immense organizations, and have 
predicated their capital requirements, 
not on what they could secure, but on 
what they believed they ought to have 
in order to carry out their plans. 

Furthermore, they have apparently 
been more or less disastrously misman- 
aged. The original United States Grain 
Growers, Incorporated, found itself, 
after less than eighteen months of activ- 
ity, in a financial situation which its 
own president publicly admitted was 
“deplorable.” No one has questioned 
the honesty or the good intentions of 
those in charge, but the fact remains 
that the chief incentive to efficient, eco- 
nomical and sound management is in- 
evitably lacking in all such organizations. 
The private grain company does business 
on a sound basis because its profits, and 
in the end its existence, depend on econ- 
omy and shrewd judgment; the salaried 
manager of a co-operative marketing or- 
ganization has much the same tempta- 
tions to carelessness and _ recklessness 
which beset the legislative dispensers of 
federal or state funds. 

One’ other thing is working directly 
against the success of the farmers’ co- 
operative marketing associations. After 
years of unfulfilled promises, and half- 
hearted reforms, it appears that the 
grain trade is definitely and effectively 
cleaning its. own house. The coming 
three or four weeks will make the situa- 
tion. much elearer, but the present evi- 
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dence is all in favor of the grain ex- 
changes. A year ago at this time, and 
also two years ago, May wheat in Chi- 
cago was twelve to fourteen cents over 
July, with the spread increasing from 
week to week; at present the difference 
is only about three cents, actually less 
than it was a few weeks ago. 

Rightly or wrongly, the public tends 
to judge of the amount of speculation 
in the wheat market by the conduct of 
the May option. If there is a “May 
squeeze,” or anything resembling one, 
the country argues that the grain trade 
is scandalously conducted and must be 
radically reformed. If, on the other 
hand, nobody seems to be making any 
large amount of money out of the May 
future, there is a general feeling that the 
grain trade is functioning properly, and 
that neither the farmer nor the con- 
sumer has any legitimate complaint. 

Without having any firsthand means 
of knowing what has happened this 
year, The Northwestern Miller strongly 
suspects that the grain exchange leaders 
have heeded the warnings of such men 
as Mr. Barnes, and have found a way 
to prevent any undue inflation of May 
prices through congestion of deliveries. 
If that be true, it will go a long way to- 
ward weakening the case of the co- 
operative associations, which have their 
chief excuse for existence in the con- 
tention that they can divert to the farm- 
ers the profits now being made by grain 
speculators, 

The millers have no possible animus 
against the newly formed American 
Wheat Growers, Associated, Incorporat- 
ed, in spite of its cumbersome name, and 
they readily wish it the best of luck, but 
they cannot feel that its success is prob- 
able, partly in view of the wide scope of 
its plans, and partly because the estab- 
lished grain trade seems to be depriving 
these rival organizations of their main 
reason for being. 





AN IMPORTANT CORRECTION 

The Northwestern Miller is more than 
pleased to correct a statement made in 
these columns last week concerning the 
British Baker, a contemporary for which 
it has always had the utmost respect and 
esteem. 

This appeared in the editorial headed 
“Discovering a Mare’s Nest,” where, on 
the best of authority, namely, the assur- 
ance of Mr. Andrew Law himself, it was 
said that the British Baker, after pub- 
lishing an advertisement of the East of 
Scotland Flour Millers’ Association, 
warning bakers against American flour, 
had refused to insert Mr. Law’s com- 
munication refuting the assertions made 
therein. 

As stated, The Northwestern Miller 
was surprised to learn that the British 
Baker would take such a partisan posi- 
tion; it seemed altogether at variance 
with its reputation and standing. Mr. 
Law, writing from Glasgow a few days 
later, says that, contrary to the advice he 
had previously received, the British Baker 
did insert his communication, and incloses 
a clipping from that journal showing this 
to be the fact. 

It is much to be regretted that Mr. 
Law’s later letter did not arrive in time 
to prevent the publication of this un- 
warranted criticism of the British Baker, 
but the article was printed when the cor- 
rection came. The Northwestern Miller 


desires to express profound regret at this 
incident, and trusts that its valued con- 
temporary, in view of the circumstances 
under which it occurred, will pardon this 
inadvertent reflection upon its ethics. 
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PESTERING BY MAIL 

“Day by day, in every way,” as the 
faithful and overloaded postman patient- 
ly carries a bundle of mail to one’s house 
and deposits it in the box near the door, 
comes to the man of average intelligence 
the thought of the enormous waste of 
paper, ink, time, thought and postage 
involved as the inevitable result of such 
delivery. 

An analysis of the contents of the box, 
spread upon the hall table for distribu- 
tion, gives ample food for many random 
reflections, some contemptuous thought 
upon the lack of common sense on the 
part of the senders, considerable annoy- 
ance and, occasionally, a little amuse- 
ment. 

It is assumed that the man of average 
intelligence aforesaid is also a man of 
average activity, who has his work to do 
and no time to waste in the perusal of 
senseless or useless mail. 

To such the pestiferous “follow up” 
system, now in use by a great many mis- 
guided concerns seeking to extend their 
business, is a distinct aggravation, pro- 
ductive, in his case at least, not of more 
business, but of a firm resolve to buy 
as little as possible from the persistent 
persecutor. 

Here, for instance, is a form letter, 
basely imitating the real thing, sealed and 
carried by a two cent stamp, from an 
establishment with which the recipient has 
been doing business for years, calling his 
attention to its facilities and imploring 
him to make use of them. It is signed 
by some fresh young man who has im- 
pressed the proprietors with the idea that 
he is an efficient “go-getter” and intends 
to prove his claim by deluging indiscrim- 
inately all those on his list with solicita- 
tions by mail. 

There will be another of these letters 
in a similar vein day after tomorrow, 
and more will come later. Finally there 
will be inclosed a return stamped postal 
card, upon which one is expected to an- 
swer certain questions in reply to pre- 
vious letters ignored, and this system of 
nagging and annoyance will continue until 
the exasperated victim notifies the estab- 
lishment to stop it, or he will forever 
cease to buy anything whatever from it. 

A wedding or dinner invitation, ‘in a 
square, stately envelope, monogrammed 
and coming by first class mail? Not at 
all; merely a prospectus from a Chicago 
firm desirous of incorporating and in- 
creasing its capital, with form and 
stamped envelope inclosed for reply, 
soliciting a subscription to its stock. 

The next envelope contains a folder 
from a New York haberdasher setting 
forth the supreme merits of his shirts 
and ties, printed beautifully in many 
colors. A more reasonable overture than 
its fellow, which contains a very cordial 
invitation from a local dry goods store 
to attend its opening of ladies’ millinery. 
Less annoying, also, than the next item, 
which is an inclosure of four tickets at 
two dollars each for a concert to be 
given by an unknown musician, which one 
can either return or pay for, the un- 
solicited responsibility for closing the in- 
cident being placed upon the recipient, 
with no stamps for reply and the possi- 
bility of being accounted a defaulter of 
eight dollars should he happen to be out 
of town when the opportunity is tendered 
him. 

Some kind of a college in Egypt sends, 
in a large envelope, upon heavy paper, a 
description of its splendid activities un- 
der the glorious superintendence of the 
Reverend Dr. Chinwhisker, an American, 








who is courageously teaching the natives 
how to chew gum, consume nut sundaes 
and otherwise conduct themselves accord- 
ing to the enlightened standards of west- 


ern civilization. A contribution to its 
continued support is urgently solicited. 
There comes likewise a communication 
from the mountains of Tennessee in be- 
half of a mission for the hill-billies in 
that backward section; even small gifts 
thankfully received. 

The evil that men do lives after them. 
Four years ago, in an ill-considered and 
ill-guarded moment, one thoughtlessly 
gave ten dollars to the support of a move- 
ment which seemed, at the time, to be 
necessary, but which, since then, has been 
amply supplemented by municipal action, 
covered by taxation. Nevertheless the 
original organization persists in continu- 
ing, and its officers want to keep up the 
good work of superfluous and unnecessary 
solicitation; hence the old subscription 
lists are overhauled and the names there- 
on are again used, a repetition of the 
former donation being eloquently be- 
sought. 

The next envelope bears the earmarks 
of distinction and a real personal letter; 
it is pre-eminently dignified, square, of 
excellent texture and quality. This im- 
pression is borne out on opening it. Here, 
indeed, is something worth while; one has 
actually been proffered a distinguishea 
honor. An eminent and very old society 
in New York has thought one’s merits 
worthy of recognition. His name is ac- 
tually written on the top line under the 
crest, and at the bottom is the signature 
of the Director, who informs the recipient 
that he has been instructed by his Council 
to ask if it will be agreeable for him to 
become a Fellow of the Society. If so, 
there exists the possibility of his election 
at its next meeting; card inclosed for 
reply, but no stamp. A stamp would be 
vulgar in connection with this proffered 
distinction. 

Within there is a list of the officers 
and councilors. The names are very New 
Yorky, very indeed, all doubtless extreme- 
ly eminent personages. The Objects of 
the Society are given, and they appear 
to be perfectly harmless and unobjection- 
able. This looks good, but long experi- 
ence with invitations to join things ema- 
nating from that dear, delightful city of 
bootleggers and their patrons, even those 
bearing the printed names of its most 
distinguished citizens as honorary presi- 
dents and directors, breeds a certain pro- 
vincial distrust; one looks more closely 
to find the little joker. 

Ah yes! Here it is. As usual, there 
is a Magazine published in connection 
with the important work of the Society; 
no doubt a very excellent one. The Di- 
rector is also its Editor, to which dual 
office there can be no possible objection. 
The Magazine is a quarterly, and a Fel- 
low receives it free; that is why he is a 
Fellow, no doubt. So far, so good, but 
then the Annual Dues of a Fellow are 
ten dollars. As the practical benefits 
accruing to a nonresident Fellow appear 
to be limited to the receipt of the Maga- 
zine, it would seem to follow, almost as 
night follows day, that he pays the not 
inconsiderable sum of ten dollars per 
annum for that publication, not a bad 
price for a quarterly, even considering 
the present high cost of paper, ink and 
presswork, 

The signature of the Director, which 
almost seems to have been written in his 
own strong, editorial hand, observed very 
closely, is merely. printed fac-simile. 
Thus the honor'fades.and withers and, 
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getting down to brass tacks, it appears 
that a New York Society, of no doubt 
ancient foundation, having a Magazine 
and desiring increased circulation for it, 
has devised this interesting method of 
creating Fellows enough, at ten bucks 
per, to make its publication worth while. 

Ten thousand Fellows at ten each 
makes a hundred thousand dollars: not 
an altogether poor return for circulariz- 
ing the provinces, where New York names 
are popularly supposed to impress the 
herd and carry weight. With a sigh of 
disappointment and regret the stately in- 
vitation, together with the card (un- 
stamped) for reply, goes softly but 
swiftly into the fire, and once again an 
occult design of the Metropolis of Amer- 
ica is foiled! 

One subscribes, cheerfully enough at 
first, to Scribner’s Magazine. It is a mis- 
take, if one wearies of useless mail, for 
its publishers also print books and evi- 
dently have no scruples about turning its 
subscription list over to the book depart- 
ment for exploitation; hence these sev- 
eral circulars offering books in combina- 
tion with the subscription price of the 
magazine, which, having already been 
promptly paid, should not be brought into 
discussion, at least until it is again due. 
Scribners are persistent pesterers by mail. 

The next item is an envelope, thick, 
bearing the imprint of “Executive Offices, 
Doubleday, Page & Company, Garden 
City, New York.” Something out of the 
ordinary this, probably,—but no, it is in 
imitation typewriter text, and begins 
“Dear Friend.” What warrant hav 
Doubleday, Page & Company thus to 
address him? One recalls having onc: 
offered to write an article for the World’s 
Work, which they publish, and having 
been summarily repulsed; surely no 
“friend” would thus treat another. Any- 
how, any circular of any kind, shape, 
character or quality which begins “Dear 
Friend” deserves instant destruction. 

Before this document is consumed by 
the cheerful blaze on the hearth, now 
roaring merrily on the food provided in 
the morning mail, it is well to read the 
opening sentence of this invitation to buy. 
After the atrocity of “Dear Friend,” it 
runs thus: “Have you ever noticed how 
Oscar Wilde’s case is parallel, in a way, 
with that of Shakespeare?” One cannot 
say that he has; indeed from what he has 
heard about both gentlemen, he imagined 
they were quite, quite different, and won- 
ders what new discovery has been made 
concerning the private life of poor old 
William. 

There are many more circulars in the 
morning mail, including an invitation 
from the J. B. Lippincott Company to 
buy two books by the same person, one 
“The Glory That Was Greece,” the other 
“The Grandeur That Was Rome,” inclos- 
ing return envelope and descriptive cir- 
culars. More fuel for the greedy flames. 
Finally, a request from one’s bank, were 
he has done business for some thirty 
years, inclosing a printed postal card 
which he is to fill out, having, of course, 
nothing else to do with his time, giving 
his name, office and home address and 
telephone number. This is no doubt re 
garded as valuable service to depos''ors, 
but it would seem to the long-suffering 
receiver of useless and unnecessary mail 
that if, after thirty years, this informa 
tion had not been secured, it would be 
just as well for the clerk who designed 
this preventable provocation to the pro 
fanity of busy people himself to consult 
the directory and the telephone book, thus 
to save trouble to the bank’s customers. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 


Hard Soft 

= : April 1-7 ce i pace a 
The week has been a consistently dull March 25-31 1... 53 59 52 
one throughout the flour trade, with — bg od to Z = ry 
prices nominally unchanged, little new January average.. 50 56 48 
buying and generally reduced output. December average 57 65 51 
As the flour production to date for the yeepemner qnenage 7 ee ss 
crop year is estimated at some 4,000,000 September _rn.. 67 79 60 
bbls over that of the same period last August average... 52 78 70 
year, and 20,000,000 ater than for the ay average .... 4 s os 
corresponding period of 1920-21, with yii\" dverage .... 41 58 38 
flour exports somewhat smaller than in April average ... 40 59 38 


either of the two preceding years, it is 
by no means surprising that there should 
be a relative slackening of both business 
and output just at present. 
Fundamentally the market seems to be 
in a satisfactorily stable condition. The 


An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on April 10 
was $33.80 per ton, which compares with 
the following first-of-the-month quota- 
tions: 


government be on winter wheat con- goin a oo... ew oa a $21.00 
dition advanced wheat prices 2@3c fora March 1 ...... 34.76 Aug.1.......- 20.40 
few hours, but the unfavorable crop Feb. 1 ........ S090 - SUPA otsrcecs 20.35 
news was received without surprise, and Jan. ? --+-+--+ i: @ -j#eees phy 
the price advance was promptly offset Noy. 1 1.2.2.2! 28.40 April 1....... 27. 
May 14, 1920*. 59.80 


by a corresponding decline. It was felt 
in part that the wheat market had al- 
ready taken the poor condition of the 
crop amply into consideration, and part- 
ly that the government estimate might be 
unduly low. 

The only significant result has been to 
bring May and July prices even closer 
together, by strengthening the July op- 
tion and leaving May practically un- 
changed. On April 11, for example, July 
wheat in Chicago closed at only 2c un- 
der May; in Kansas City it was only 
134¢ under, and in St. Louis 3c under. 
Minneapolis July was %c over May, and 
Winnipeg July 144¢ over, an interesting 
feature of the situation being the fact 
that Winnipeg is now only about 2c un- 
der Minneapolis. 

This situation in the wheat market is 
distinctly encouraging for the entire 
flour trade, and for flour consumers, as it 
indicates a fairly stable basis for flour 
prices throughout the remainder of the 
crop year. Millfeed, of course, is start- 
ing on its annual apeng decline, but so 
far the drop has been slight, and has 
not been reflected in correspondingly ad- 
vancing flour prices. Last year wheat 
bran dropped $8@9 per ton between May 
1 and July 1, and if anything similar 
should happen this year, flour buyers 
may expect materially higher prices dur- 
ing the next two months. 


The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four repre- 
sentative markets, two western and two 
eastern: 





ticks c4<0% 24.70 
*Record high point, 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, April 11.) 
Win nirec.—Expected advance in flour 
of 20c bbl took effect today. 


Puivapetpu1a.—Flour quiet, but limits 
steadily maintained. Millfeed in small 
supply and steady, but quiet. 


Pirrssurcu.—Flour market opened 
firmer, with fair demand. Millfeed in 
good demand, with prices unchanged. 


NasHvit_te.—Some improvement in de- 
mand for flour from the Southeast noted 
at opening of the week, with prices un- 
changed. Millfeed in fair demand. 


Battimore.—Flour buyers regard the 
government crop report as more bearish 
than expected, Prices are held 10c high- 
er in a few cases, but as yet no advance 
has been established locally, Feed is low- 
er in instances, and generally dull. 

Kansas Ciry.—Practically no change is 
noted in the flour market this week. Sales 
and shipping directions continue quiet, 
with little indication of improvement in 
near future. Quotations are unchanged 
to 10c higher than the close of last week. 

Sr. Lovis.—Flour market dull. Light 
domestic trade, but no export business 
reported. Sales of soft winter wheat 
flour constitute greater portion of busi- 


Hara Soft ness done. Millfeed market quiet and 

Spring winter winter steady. No change in flour and feed 
Aga 20.0 6S $7.20 $6.55 55 quotations. 
ADULT: sashes 7.15 6.55 6.55 : 
March 1....... 7.10 6.40 6.60 Cotumsus.—The week starts off with 
ra Aina ed 7.00 6.40 6.40 very good demand for flour for both 
ol ebb Gap Me Me $72 prompt and future shipment. Buyers 
MOU. S usin cues 7.35 6.70 6.40 Showing more interest than for some time. 
Oct, 1 be rshanred 7.05 6.35 5.90 Several sales reported today and yester- 
yo be or hy ca $$) day. Good demand for feed for imme- 
July 1 8.05 7.05 6.35 diate shipment. 
May i 20000 to 8 Tag, Bostox.—Mill agents all report an ex- 
AGU B jc ister’ 8.40 7.50 7.05 tremely dull market for flour. Prices are 
May 14, 1920*.. 16.20 15.05 13.85 openly unchanged, but there is some 


*Record high point. 


The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity reported 
by three important groups of mills: the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 


pressure to sell, especially by spring and 
hard winter wheat millers. Soft winter 
flours held steady. Millfeed dull, with 
an easy tone to the market. 
Mitwavxee.—Moderate amount of spot 
shipment trade passing, but demand about 


the same. Big lot buyers show no in- 
terest. Prices firmer Monday, but easier 
on Tuesday, with wheat and rye flour 
quiet and unchanged. Millfeed demand 
only fair; prices unchanged, 

Toronto.—Canadian millers have sold 
quantities of spring wheat export pat- 
ents to. Hamburg and other European 
ports at equal to $5.38, bulk, seaboard, 
New York funds. British importers offer 
prices to yield mills $5.15, bulk. Sea- 
board sales to Continent have been fairly 
large. Domestic markets in Canada im- 
proving at steady prices. 

New Yorx.—While buyers, on _ the 
strength of the wheat market, are not 
disposed to make large purchases, never- 
theless a little more interest is being 
shown. Many are relying on spot stocks 
to fill their needs, but these cannot last 
very long if the market holds high. Val- 
ues show a distinctly firmer tone, and 
some mills are asking advances of 10@25c 
over recent inside figures. 

Cuicaco.—Advanced wheat prices 
helped to stimulate flour buying, but sales 
were mostly in single car lots. Total 
business aggregates a fair volume. Im- 
provement not general, as a few mill 
representatives report the market rather 
quiet. Some mills have advanced prices 
10@20c, but most mills are willing to sell 
at old prices. Bran and middlings a little 
easier. Feed market rather quiet. Offer- 
ings reported more free for all positions. 


BRITISH MARKET FIRMER 


Sales Are Made, but Generally Business Is 
Reported Slow and Difficult at 
Mills’ Higher Prices 


Lonpon, Ene., April 10.—(Special 
Cable)—There is a firmer tone to the 
market, and a few sales have been made 
here and there but, generally, business re- 
mains slow and difficult, especially at the 
higher prices asked by mills. Medium 
Manitoba exports are offered at 35s 6d@ 
36s ($5.80@5.85 per bbl), net, c.i.f. Bet- 
ter quality Manitobas are still offered at 
36s, seaboard, but if they were 6d cheap- 
er importers could sell, Canadian top 
grades are 38s 6d ($6.25 per bbl). Kan- 
sas patents are nominally 39s ($6.35 per 
bbl), with no demand, but some 
clears have been sold at 32s 6d ($5.30 per 
bbl). The official price of home milled 
straight run is 40s 6d, delivered, but 
millers are accepting 2s less, 

C. F. G. Rarxes, 











KANSAS CITY MILLERS INDORSE LINE 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—At the annual din- 
ner and meeting of the Kansas City 
Millers’ Club, postponed from January, 
held at the Kansas City Club, Saturday 
night, April 7, the organization by unani- 
mous vote indorsed use of the line, 
“Bread. Is the Best and Cheapest Food,” 
and instructed the secretary to draft a 
suitable resolution embodying this senti- 
ment and urging use of the line by all 
millers. 

A proposal to ask the Millers’ National 
Federation to give consideration to a 
plan for incorporating in the Federation 
sales contract a clause providing that all 
flour quality disputes should be submitted 
for determination to the American Insti- 
tute of Baking was voted down, on the 
ground that’ adjustments could most fre- 
quently be reached by private negotia- 
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tion and that the establishment of a 
court of scientific appeal might lead to 
multiplication of complaints. 

The Washburn-Crosby Co. of the 
Southwest and the Milwaukee Bag Co. 
were elected to membership in the club. 

Officers were elected as follows: Harry 
G. Randall, manager Midland Flour 
Milling Co., president; Joseph L. Walk- 
er, Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, 
vice president; George W. Hoyland, 
Hoyland Flour Mills Co., treasurer; 
Robert E. Sterling, secretary. C:; J. 
Kucera, traffic manager Southwestern 
Milling Co., Inc., was appointed traffic 
agent for the club. 

Joseph L. Walker and Theodore F. 
Ismert were appointed delegates to the 
annual meeting of directors and dele- 
gates of the Millers’ National Federation 
at Chicago. R. E. Srerurne. 





The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Apr. 8 Apr. 9 


Apr. 7 Mch. 31 1922 1921 








Minneapolis ...304,195 313,010 259,350 264,360 
Ge. PRM veccccce 12,745 9,820 11,705 15,110 
Duluth-Superior 15,885 24,920 19,190 15,890 
Milwaukee ..... 1,700 6,700 6,500 3,535 

Totals ....... 334,525 354,450 296,745 298,895 
Outside mills*..140,390 ...... 172,320 ...... 

Ag’gate sprg..474,915 ...... 470,065 ...... 
Bt. WOUND cc ccce 30,600 27,600 23,600 25,600 
St. Louist ..... 37,400 45,400 42,300 24,200 
Buffalo ........ 36,350 112,410 103,560 143,850 
Rochester ..... 9,800 5,900 5,550 7,400 
Chicago ....... 21,000 25,000 15,000 18,500 





Kansas City.... 76,400 113,845 81,000 
Kansas Cityt...250,560 269,010 269,895 213,510 


Omaha ........ 14,240 18,955 20,765 12,830 
BATERG cccccgece seece 24,380 30,615 19,450 
Toledo ........ 23,500 30,700 16,100 18,900 
Toledof ....... 72,450 86,830 650,215 63,110 
Indianapolis ... 9,830 10,865 8,400 6,885 
Nashville** ....110,285 109,095 102,620 60,220 
Portland, Oreg. 28,395 33,430 21,135 18,420 
Seattle ........ 17,010 34,485 16,195 6,860 
Tacoma ....... 12,980 17,580 17,045 19,605 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 

The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Apr. 8 Apr. 9 





Apr. 7Mch. 31 1922 1921 

Minneapolis ...... t 47 48 
es 49 41 50 64 
Duluth-Superior .. 42 67 52 43 
Outside mills*..... 47 50 45 39 
Average spring.. 48 53 45 45 
Milwaukee ....... 11 42 40 16 
ee Per ee 61 55 47 50 
St. Louisf ........ 49 59 55 31 
pee ee 57 67 62 86 
Rochester ........ 53 32 30 40 
CHICATO wcosescsss 52 63 38 62 
Kansas City ...... 57 83 70 60 
Kansas Cityt ..... 48 51 55 49 
Omaha .....-....+: 61 82 109 53 
Salina ... oe ee 54 67 43 
Toledo .. 49 64 34 39 
Toledof .......... 46 52 38 36 
Indianapolis ...... 43 48 37 26 
Nashville** ....... 54 53 50 33 
Portland, Oregon.. 48 58 37 38 
BeMttle ccoccccccss 32 65 31 13 
Tacoma ....++++.+ 23 31 30 34 
Petals oocicsoces 46 56 49 42 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

Flour made by group uthwestern 
mills outside of Kansas Ci t inclusive 
of mills at Wichita, Salind} aha and St. 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 








, _ Flour and millfeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, April 10. 
Jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, 


AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, 
prompt delivery. 


packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb 


FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas Cit 
y St. Louis New York Baltimore Philade Iphia Boston Columbus +Nashvill 
Peto cows yotont y OTL LTR ee eee + $6.40@ 6.80 $6.75@ 7.80 $.....@..... $6.20@ 6.60  $7.10@ 7.50 $6.90@ 7.15 $7.15@ 7.50 $7.75@ 8.00 $7.00@ 7.25 $7.00@ 7.25 
Geeta oar PN 505 5 Sed Sees cive 5-0 dha 5.90@ 6.50 6.60@ 7.20 ere) Ferre 5.90@ 6.15 6.50@ 7.00 6.40@ 6.65 6.65@ 7.00 7.20@ 7.75 6.75@ 7.00 overs @. ues 
© FES BP Bae 6 io 1054.) nw beens ore yas 4.90@ 5.50 4.75@ 5.30 occ e QDauccce 4.80@ 5.40 5.50@ 6.00 ocece Dosen 5.75@ 6.25 5.90@ 6.40 occ e Doves --@... 
Hard winter short Patent 5.90@ 6 
a Wibielewesebiee sche ves é 35 +++ @... 6.30@ 6.55 5.80@ 6.10 6.40@ 6.90 6.50@ 6.75 6.50@ 7.00 6.50@ 7.50 6.65@ 6.90 6.00@ 6. 
ne va straight SEED oles 5 te cave ninedu.s 5.05@ 5.30 6 @iess 5.40@ 5.70 5.10@ 5.30 6.00@ 6.40  6.00@ 6.25 CHO G80: i stesess $300 eee 4 ’ ae 
ee EE eS in.cb esc WOR bees eee 4.50@ 4.90 --@... 4.40@ 4.70 4.40@ 4.75 5.25@ 5.75 rrr err 6 tee oP ceces a. Pere ooo @.ue. o ccc eo Ge cece 
Soft winter short Patent 6.1 
Soft winters ee Patent «eee eee ee eeeeeees a 0@ 6.40 ere eres ooe@. 6.10@ 6.40 o coe e Daeceee 6.30@ 6.55 Te eee 6.65@ 7.75 6.50@ 6.75 7.80 8.20 
oon be ag straight oS CE Peas 5.60@ 6.00 ee” ..@. 5.50@ 5.80 5.75@ 6.25 *%5.50@ 5.75 *6.00@ 6.50 6.50@ 7.15 6.25@ 6.50 6500 6.75 
pe cin We el SEES ERE RS TEE eT 4.80@ 5.20 coe Bowens +++@... 4.50@ 4.80 o cece Qe cece eres Ferre 0 cock @ cece 6.25@ 6.60 cose oe @evess seeee@ 5.50 
ye flour, white 
R ’ MEMBES 2.6 6:45 \b.68 019.6 340 4.4.0 @ 4.30@ 4.70 4.60@ 4.65 co Beccee seces @.. .00% 4.50@ 5.25 4.75@ 5.10 | 5.25@ 5.60 5.00@ 5.25 +-@.. a 
YS ROU WRENS «0 OS oo ioe a ko U Ae vo ves 4.10@ 4.40 3.70@ 3.75 oo@... ocoss vee Do ceee 4.00@ 4.30 .....@..... ee... es “a: 
FEED— 
Spring bran 
Hard mk pcm e tebe desesceseceessccnes 29.60@31.00 27.00@28.00 .....@..... ac cce@. cove ooe@... 35.50@36.00 37.00@ 37.50  36.50@37.00  33.50@34.50 es wee 
Soft wien On Wiebe benViews ees iwaes 30.00 @30.50 +92@.....  28.00@28.50 31.00@31.50 «oe @... cceee @Docere sosce@ coos 87.00@87.86 .....@..... ¢ 068.0 @ecces 
Ba i ee Sabb Me ecb flew 4 v0.00 30.50@31.00 esece@ecccs  cvooe@.s.-5 81.60@81.75 en 36.00@36.50 38.00@38.50 37.50@37.75 .....@.....  30.00@32.00 
andard middlings (brown shorts) 29.00 . 
Flour mide nes (brown shorts)......... -00@30.65 27.00@28.00 29.00@29.50  ..... econ’ o00@ 0 35.00@35.50  36.50@ 37.00 36.50@37.00  33.50@34.50  34.00@36.00 
Rel én | ee ee ere 32.00 @ 33.65 31.00@31.50 31.00@31.50  33.00@34.00 oe 37.50@38.50 37.50@ 38.00  39.00@40.00 . 37.00@38.00_ ..... 4 p aase 
Bias scenes een ake wpe 8:6 6 2.0 35.00 @ 35.65 33.00@34.00 .....@..... eee Dereee — ceeee@..... 40.00@41.00 41.00@ 42.00 .....@41.50 38.50@39.50 .....@..... 
mily patent Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota sta ndard patent Montana standard patent 
page ER oh ge -$7.40@7.50 (49's) $5.60@6.00 (49's) $5.80@6.10 (49's) $7.25 @7.50 7.60 @8.05 6.60 @7.00 
San neisco... ....@7.90 ones @a-- 5.60@5.80 6.75 @7.10 7.90 @8.35 7.00 @7.70 


*Includes near-by straights, Nash ville prices basis f.0.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. 
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CAMPAIGN AGAINST IMPORTED. FLOUR 
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British Millers’ Drive Continues —‘‘No. 2 Manitoba Tough’? Wheat Used in 
Canadian Export Patent Is Exposed—New Light on the East 
of Scotland Millers’ Proclamation 


Lonvox, Eno.—The British millers’ 
propaganda against imported flour con- 
tinues in weekly doses. Milling,.of Liv- 
erpool, is used as the chief mouthpiece 
for the propagandists. Canadian millers 
will be interested and probably greatly 
amused at the latest example of the kind 
of news that is being distributed by Mill- 
ing in its issue of March 17: 

“This week we have received a very re- 
markable document from a trustworthy 
source. Boiled down, it shows that at 
one mill exporting flour to this country, 
the wheat mixing was composed of the 
following: Ten per cent No. 2 Manitoba, 
tough; 30 per cent No. 5 Manitoba, also 
tough; 60 per cent No. 3 Manitoba, 
smutty—100 per cent inferior wheats! 
Ninety-eight per cent of the flour was 
export patent (save the mark!) and 2 
per cent low grade stuff for manufac- 
ture into dog biscuits! Of course, it is 
sold cheaply, and it gets a market, no 
matter what trouble it causes. With 
this evidence accumulating weekly, how 
can we regard seriously the indignation 
of importers who are upset by our ex- 
posures? We have a good indictment 
against much of the flour imported, and 
we intend to make the best use of it, not 
out of animosity to importers, but on 
account of its effect on the home trade.” 

It really is a dreadful state of affairs, 
and much sympathy is due to the Cana- 
dian miller who used this remarkable 
mixture. Milling fails to describe the 
quality of wheat known as “No. 2 Mani- 
toba, tough,” but perhaps it is a new 
variety. 

In The Northwestern Miller of March 
7 particulars were given of a circular 
that had been distributed throughout 
Scotland to bakers by the East of Scot- 
land Millers’ Association. The circular 
proclaimed the merits of British milled 
flour, compared with the imported arti- 
cle, and made much of the claim that no 
high grade flours were shipped from 
America to the Scotch markets. 

A correspondent who is a well-known 
authority in the handling and transport 
of flour to the United Kingdom, in writ- 
ing this office regarding the circular of 
the East of Scotland Millers’ Association, 
makes the following comment: 

“It is rather absurd to suggest the 
fact that the domestic market retains all 
the best flour which is milled in North 
America, leaving only the _ inferior 
classes of flour for export, as a reason 
why Scotch bakers should not buy im- 
ported flour; because out of the 40 per 
cent consumption of imported flour in 
Scotland, I should think at least 35 per 
cent has for some time past been orig- 
inating from Canadian flour mills, and 
not from United States flour mills. 

“The population of Canada cannot 
possibly consume all the highest grade 
flours which these up-to-date Canadian 
mills can turn out, and it is common 
knowledge that the Fordney tariff de- 
bars Canadian millers from any large 
market in the United States. It is there- 
fore reasonable to infer that the Cana- 
dian flour which has in recent times 
formed the bulk of the Scotch importa- 
tions is ground from the very finest 
wheat by probably the most up-to-date 
mills in existence. 

“It is almost inconceivable that either 
British or Scotch flour millers would 
keep up their standard of efficiency if 
there were no imported flour at all, 
either through the operation of a tariff, 
or through complete neglect of this mar- 
ket by over-sea millers.” 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 





GERMAN GRAIN PRICES 

Domestic prices of German produced 
grain during the period from Feb. 6 to 
Feb. 12, 1993, reached the world market 
quotation, according to the American con- 
sul at Stettin, Germany. While red win- 
ter wheat in New York on Feb. 8 was 
quoted at $1.33 bu, which was equivalent 
to 1,520,022 marks per ton according to 
the prevailing exchange of 31,000 marks 
to the dollar, domestic wheat in Berlin 
was quoted at 1,320,000 marks per ton. 
Corn, which was quoted at 89c bu, or 





1,095,374 marks per ton, in New York 
on that date was quoted at 1,300,000 
marks per ton in Berlin. July oats in 
Chicago on the same day were quoted at 
43c per bu, or 937,271 marks per ton, 
while the Berlin quotation for domestic 
produced oats was 900,000 marks per ton. 
On the same day July deliveries of rye 
were quoted in Chicago at 86c per bu, or 
1,057,173 marks per ton, compared with 
the Berlin price of 1,160,000 marks per 
ton, 


ON EVERY BREAD WRAPPER 


Waxide Paper Co. Advises Its Customers 
That “Bread Is the Best and Cheapest 
Food” Will Hereafter Be Printed 
on Every Wrapper 


The Waxide Paper Co., a large manu- 
facturer of bread wrappers at Kansas 
City, Mo., is so impressed with the pub- 
licity value of printing “the line” on 
bread wrappers and with its increasing 
use among bakers that it will this week 
advise all of its customers that, unless 
specifically instructed to the contrary, 
it will hereafter print the line on all 
wrappers ordered from it without await- 
ing the customer’s order to do so. 

Its letter to its trade follows: 

To Our Customers: For several weeks 
past a movement to print the line “Bread 
Is the Best and Cheapest Food” on 
every loaf of bread and sack of flour and 
in all the advertisements of bakers and 
millers has been sweeping through the 
trade. 

Today many of the leading bakers and 
probably a majority of all flour millers 
in the West are using this line. Already 
the effects of thus impressing the public 
with the simple truth about bread are 
becoming apparent. 

At Wichita last week, the joint meet- 
ing of Kansas’ and Oklahoma bakers 
passed resolutions in enthusiastic in- 
dorsement of this direct method of ad- 
vertising the food value and low cost of 
bread. 

Millers are helping us by carrying the 
message to the housewife through the 
flour she buys and to every consumer in 
their advertising. 

At the same time the campaign to 
“Eat More Wheat” is gaining force 
throughout the country. 

It remains only for each baker to do 
his share, 

It costs nothing to have the line 
“Bread Is the Best and Cheapest Food” 
printed on your wrappers. We know 
re want it done. It is our business to 
elp all we can in this great movement. 

Unless, therefore, we hear from you 
to the contrary, we will assume that on 
your next order you will wish us to 
print your wrappers with the new em- 
blem of progress, “Bread Is the Best 
and Cheapest Food.” 

If you have not received a copy of 
“As History May Be Written,” telling 
about this movement, let us know and we 
will supply you. 











MONTANA MILL’S LONG RUN 

As a sequel to the story of Montana’s 
rapid development in flour milling, out- 
lined in a report by the state railroad 
and public service commission and pub- 
lished in. The Northwestern Miller of 
April 4, it is brought to light that one 
of the large Montana mills is in the 
midst of an exceptionally long run. 

The Judith Milling Co.’s plant at 
Hobson, mention of which was inadvert- 
ently. omitted in the published report, 
since its establishment in 1917 has been 
operated 24 hours a day, six days a 
week, except when it was necessary to 
close down temporarily for repairs. It 
is understood, also, that the mill has 
bookings at present that ‘will. enable it 
to run upon the same schedule during 
the balance of the crop year, with the 
probability that working time will have 
to be increased to seven days a week. 

In. production the Judith Milling Co. 
ranks fifth in the state, being exceeded 
only by the Montana Flour Mills Co., the 
Royal Milling Co. the Russell-Miller 





wag Co. and the Cascade Flour Mills 
Co. e production record of the Judith 
plant is rendéred the more remarkable 
by the fact that during the dry season 
of 1919-20 many of the large mills of 
Montana were shut down for the entire 
year. 


BELL ADDRESSES BAKERS 


Vice President of Washburn-Crosby Co, Out- 
lines “Eat More Wheat” Campaign at 
Meeting in Chicago 


Cuicaco, Itt., April 6.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—A meeting of wholesale and re- 
tail bakers, macaroni manufacturers, etc., 
was held yesterday afternoon, at the 
Hotel Sherman, called for the purpose 
of discussing the “Eat More Wheat” 
campaign now being conducted by the 
Washburn-Crosby Co. Minneapolis. 
James Ford Bell, vice president of the 
company, outlined the possibilities be- 
hind the general “Eat More Wheat” 
campaign, and sketched the proposed 
ramification of such a campaign through 
the rural press, governors of the wheat 
belt states, the various federal depart- 
ments, and the administrative offices in 
Washington. He set forth that 171,000,- 
000 bus of wheat formerly consumed in 
foreign markets are now thrust on the 
domestic markets, and that this, reduced 
to the terms of. each person’s daily 
dietary, meant only if every dining table 
carried one more slice of bread per per- 
son per day, the wheat surplus would be 
absorbed and the farmer’s purchasing 
power would come back to him. 

Mr. Bell also told of a plan to get 
out flour advertising featuring “Wheat 
and ——,” such as bread and meat, 
bread and butter, bread and cheese, pie 
and ice cream, cake and jelly. He stated 
that he had received encouraging letters 
from governors of several states and 
from a number of United States sena- 
tors. 

As a result of Mr. Bell’s splendid talk 
a committee of bakers, headed by A. J. 
Bamford, will visit the principal hotels 
and restaurants of Chicago, and with 
the aid of the American Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation this committee will also carry 
the message through correspondence to 
all principal hotels and restaurants of 
the country. 

The message is to the effect that unless 
there is prosperity for the farmer there 
can be no prosperity for the rest of the 
country. It sets forth that the hotels’ 
and restaurants’ practice of keeping 
bread and other forms of wheat foods 
off the table, and of serving them only 
upon order in very small quantities, is 
harmful to American prosperity. An 
appeal will be made to restaurant and 
hotel men to restore the old-fashioned 
bread plate to the center of the table, 
with a large assortment of breads. 

M. L. Livingston, of the Livingston 
Baking Co., presided at the meeting. 
enemas. 50 bakers, macaroni man- 
ufacturers and allied trades men were 
represented. 








S. O. Werner. 





MILLERS APPROVE RAIL MERGER 

Through C. C. Bovey, vice president 
Washburn-Crosby Co., seven of the Min- 
neapolis flour milling and elevator inter- 
ests have indorsed a proposed merger 
of the Great Northern, Northern Pacific 
and Burlington railroads. Mr. Bovey 
appeared before representatives of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission at a 
hearing in St. Paul to determine the 
sentiment of the Northwest concerning 
the plan of grouping western railroads. 
The opinion of the millers for whom he 
spoke, Mr. Bovey said, was that. the 

merger promised relief from seasonal car 
shortage ‘and improvement in freight 
service. 

“We do not fear this consolidation,” 
Mr. Bovey declared. “Rates now-~ are 
entirely controlled by the Interstate 
Commerce. Commission, and unification 
is sure to result in improved service. ~ 

“We do not want government owner- 
= of railroads in this country, ‘either, : 
and if the proper kind of service is giv- 
en it will silence most of the arguments 
for government ownership, - 

“We at Minneapolis suffer now be- 
cause the Great Northern .and Northern 
Pacific lines terminate here. They need 
a line to Chicago, and consolidation with 

- the Burlington will give them that line.” 


April 11, 1923 
FEDERATED FLOUR CLUBS 


New York Club’s Arrangéments Under Way 
for Annual Meeting to Bé Held June 5— 
Headquarters at the Biltmore 


New York, N. Y.—The annual meet- 
ing of the National Federated Flour 
Clubs is to be held in New York, Tues- 
day, June 5, and the headquarters will 
be at the Hotel Biltmore. 

The date, selected is advantageous, be- 
cause those coming from points west of 
Chicago can leave home Sunday night 
and easily connect with the train out of 
Chicago which will bring those from that 
point and from points east so that al! 
will arrive on Tuesday morning in amp|« 
time for the first session. 

The headquarters selected are advan- 
tageous, because those coming over the 
New York Central lines are, practically, 
speaking, in the hotel when they get off 
the train, thus minimizing the transfer 
ring of their baggage to the hotel rooms. 

reatly appreciating the warm wel- 
come and the excellent entertainment 
furnished when visiting the western cities 
where previous meetings have been held, 
the New York Flour Club already has 
plans under way to make this meeting at 
least equally as successful and pleasant 
as those which have preceded it and 
nothing will be left undone to make the 
visitors from other clubs comfortable. 

It would be well for all who intend 
to be present at this meeting to make 
their hotel reservations as soon as pos 
sible, because sometimes New York hote!: 
are crowded at this season of the year; 
consequently, if this matter is neglected 
until the last minute, satisfactory rooms 
at the hotel selected as headquarters may 
be impossible to obtain. While there are 
several other hotels in the immediate 
neighborhood, one of them is already 
booked up for the particular date set, 
and it will be much pleasanter to have 
as many of the flour club visitors as pos- 
sible under the same roof. 

W. Quackensusit. 








ADVISES CUT IN WHEAT ACREAGE 

Great Fatts, Mont.—Farmers ani 

business men of Montana have been dis- 
prentes an address delivered at Billings 
recently by John R. Mitchell, member of 
the Federal Reserve Bank Board of 
Washington, D. C. Mr. Mitchell, speak- 
ing to farmers and business men, is 
quoted by the Associated Press as say- 
ing: 
Swecmeui must reduce their acreage of 
wheat and produce more profitable crops. 
The farmers of the Northwest can easily 
cut down by 15,000,000 acres. There is 
no doubt that overproduction of wheat 
is largely responsible for the farmers’ 
present condition. While there is a sur- 
plus of wheat, there is a shortage of 
flaxseed in this country. We import 
large quantities of flaxseed at high prices 
for our consumption. The cost of flax- 
seed here is the original price plus ex- 
pense of importing it. The Northwest 
can raise this grain very successfully and 
profitably. It is also known that flax 
and wheat can be sown together to ad- 
vantage.” 

Some of the leading state papers have 
editorially discussed the address of Mr. 
Mitchell and have approved it, suggest- 
ing that farmers take steps to direct 
their seeding on the line suggested. It 
has been pointed out that even with 
wheat at a higher price than it is by a 
substantial percentage, unless there «an 
be a more favorable frit rate ihe 
Montana wheat grower suffers a serious 
handicap when competing with wheat 
growers nearer the big market centers. 

It is expected that somewhat of a con- 
certed effort will be made to bring ‘he 
policy advocated by: Mr. Mitchell quite 
generally to the attention of those who 
have been growing wheat in Montana. 
Mr. Mitchell told his audience that he 
was unequivocally opposed to any such 
policy as government price fixing. 

Joun A. Curry. 





Recent decrees issued. by the govern- 
ment of Jugo-Slavia permit the expor!a- 
tion of bran subject to an export duty 
of 25 dinars per 100 kg (about 1-10c per 
Ib). Flour mills may also import wheat 
for grinding and re-export it in the form 
of flour free of duty up to 75 per cent 
of the quantity of wheat imported for 


that purpose. 
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SOUTHWESTERN LEAGUE’S ACTIVITIES 





Report of 


C. V. Topping, Secretary of the Millers’ Association, to the Annual 


Meeting in Kansas City on April 11 


To the officers, directors and members 
of the Southwestern Millers’ League: 

In reviewing the work undertaken and 
accomplished the past year, and of which 
you have been partially advised by cir- 
cular letters, we cannot help but notice 
a similarity in a ee many of our prob- 
lems, especially those relating to freight 

ates. 

— of the live questions and one that 
will continue to be a live one in the future 
is milling in transit and the rate to apply, 
whether date of shipment or date of ori- 

in of the grain. 
o We are Gorking out a detailed report 
of a very important case involving our 
rates to the East, which will be submitted 
to our officers and traffic committee for 
their consideration before any action is 
begun. 
RATES ON GRAIN PRODUCTS 

The Western Trunk Line committee, 
under date of Nov. 25, 1922, notified us 
it had under consideration bran, shorts, 
middlings and wheat chop, as described 
in committee and individual lines’ publi- 
cations for general application through- 
out the Western Trunk Line territory. 
The present rates were the corn rate 
basis. This item was also in effect in the 
Southwestern Freight Bureau at St. 
Iouis, Nearly all of the individual lines’ 
tariffs in the Southwest carry bran at 
the corn rate. 

Leland’s tariff for southwestern Texas 
and Louisiana carries bran at the wheat 
rate, while shorts, middlings and wheat 
millfeeds are carried at the corn rate. 

It was with the idea of getting these 
items on a uniform basis that the rail- 
road committee had docketed for hearing 
this question. Up to the present time no 
hearing has been held. i 

Under date of March 19 we received 
Leland’s Tariff No. 32, Supplement 13, 
effective April 3, which cancels the item 
of millfeed and still carries bran in the 
wheat rate column, while shorts and mid- 
dlings are carried in the corn rate column. 

We asked for suspension of this tariff 
in order that this discrepancy in rates 
might be adjusted. We have taken the 
position that where the rates on wheat 
and flour are the same we will not oppose 
any different rate on bran and shorts. 
But where there is a differential between 
wheat and flour, and where flour carries 
a higher rate than wheat, we do not feel 
justified in advocating the wheat rate on 
bran, shorts and middlings and recom- 
mend that the corn rate apply to all 
differential territory. 

The suspension of this tariff was de- 
nied on the ground that the Southwestern 
Freight Bureau, in eliminating the word 
“millfeed” or “mixed feed,” provided in 
lieu thereof that these articles would take 
the shorts and middlings rate, which 
rey the tariff in the same shape as be- 
ore. 

We think this is a subject for consid- 
eration by this meeting. 


RATES FROM MINNEAPOLIS 

Under date of March 23 we advised 
you of a proposed reduction in rates by 
various lines from Minneapolis to points 
in Illinois, Missouri, Iowa and Indiana 
ranging from 3c to 9c per cwt. The 
points carrying the big reduction were in 
Illinois, and with these reductions would 
produce a rate in some instances that 
would be lower than the rate from Kansas 
City to these points, although the dis- 
tance is much less from Kansas City. 
There is no change in the rates from the 
Missouri River to these same points. 


RATES TO CALIFORNIA 


In line with our Circular No. 561 you 
were notified of the reduction in rates 
from this territory to California. The 
reduction was equal to 8c per cwt. 

We have canvassed the trade relative 
to California business, and find that the 
reduction granted was not sufficient to in- 
crease our business, and we have asked 
the carriers to further consider these 
rates and suggested that the flour rate 
be reduced to the wheat rate, which would 
still further reduce the flour rate 8c per 
cwt, and in consideration of this reduc- 
tion we would be willing to make ship- 


ment at car capacity. This would elim- 
inate all the objections ever raised by the 
carriers to the equalization between 
wheat and flour, and inasmuch as re- 
frigerator cars are practically available 
for all our California business and the 
capacity of these cars is 50,000, 60,000 
and 70,000 Ibs, it would not create a hard- 
ship upon the mills to apply this mini- 
mum. 


FOREIGN CREDIT BUREAU 


In line with the recommendation of the 
export committee’s report at our annual 
meeting last year, and approved, we car- 
ried out the suggestions, and have ready 
for use for members any information that 
they may desire in opening up new export 
accounts. We have obtained through the 
various banks valuable information in 
regard to foreign credits, and have ar- 
ranged so that this information can be 
obtained at any and all times and on 
short notice. This department has put 
several mills in the way of forming new 
connections for export accounts, and will 
endeavor to accommodate from time to 
time those who desire to open connections 
in new sections of the country. We have 
also been favored by the American Manu- 
facturers and Foreign Credit Underwrit- 
ers of New York and Chicago with one 
of their market guidebooks, which gives 
the rating of many important buyers 
worthy of credit in the islands and a 
number of foreign countries. This com- 
pany also insures foreign accounts. This 
bureau is at the disposal of anv of our 
members who desire. 

(Continued on page 167.) 


CANADIAN WEST’S FLOUR 


Importance of Trade with Orient Emphasized 
—Amazing Development Since 
First of Year 


Epmonton, Atra.—While discussion 
regarding the proposed wheat board has 
been going on in this province, along with 
the rest of the western grain growing 
country, the feeling has been gaining in 
some quarters that the emphasis might 
be shared, to good advantage, with wheat 
milling. Instead of thinking so largely, 
that is to say, of shipping out the raw 
product, it might be of material benefit 
to the country if more attention were 
given to manufacturing it in western 
Canada and exporting the finished prod- 
uct. 

The establishment and operation of 
the wheat board are still to be spoken of 
only with question marks, though the 
agricultural interests in Alberta and 
Saskatchewan, in particular, appear to 
be as confident as ever that the board 
will set up and will function in respect 
to the 1923 crop. But whether it does 
so or not, the fact that excellent trade 
opportunities in wheat flour are mean- 
while being lost is being increasingly 
realized by men most closely interested 
in and well informed about the milling 
industry, 

Charles Stickle, western manager of 
the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., repre- 
sented in this province by a large pro- 
ducing plant at Medicine Hat, said in a 
recent interview that the flour business 
with the Orient has developed amazing- 
ly since the beginning of this year, and 
that there is every prospect of continued 
market demand and continued growth. 
His own company has contracted for 
cargo space on every steamer out of 
Vancouver up to May 1, but for lack 
of available space some large orders for 
delivery within the next few months have 
been declined. Other mills have had the 
same experience, he said, and the out- 
look for still further increases in the 
business is considered highly promising. 

A noteworthy feature of the Canadian 
West’s flour trade with the Orient, as 
pointed out by Mr. Stickle, is the fact 
that China and Japan are year by year 
taking a better quality of flour. Higher 
grades are being demanded and are be- 
ing supplied, and Canadian mills are now 
sending to their oriental customers all 
except the very finest patents. It may 
even be that there will be a demand for 








these, too, if the transpacific taste for 
white flour continues to grow and’ de- 
velop as it has latterly been doing. 

The natural outcome of these present- 
day tendencies, thinks Mr. Stickle, will 
be that Vancouver will become an im- 
portant milling as well as shipping cen- 
ter. Some of the largest flour mills in 
Canada will be located at the coast, it 
is prophesied by the Maple Leaf man- 
ager, within a few years; but the oriental 
trade will be served also, as at present, 
from the mills on the prairies. 


AvusBrReY FULLERTON. 


SHOUT IT FROM HOUSETOPS 


President Korn, of the American Bakers’ 
Association, Pleads for Organization 
and “the Line” 


The official programme of the annual 
meeting of Kansas-Missouri bakers at 
Wichita carried a full page message of 
reeting from William H. Korn, presi- 
ent of the American Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, as follows: 


BREAD IS BEST AND CHEAPEST 
FOOD 








(Greeting from William H. Korn, 
President of the American 
Bakers’ Association) 

And the American Bakers’ Association 
is the medium which will shout this slogan 
from the housetops. What are you doing 
toward making it your slogan? 

The association is doing all it can to 
bring the bakers of this country together 
for a better understanding and for 
greater co-operation in order to keep the 
craft on the high plane it now occupies. 

The American Institute of Baking, 
with its staff of experts and its labora- 
tory, is at your service. Baking Tech- 
nology, the official journal, is sent to 
members only. Progressive bakers real- 
ize the importance of a membership in 
the American Bakers’ Association. New 
members are coming in from every part 
of the United States. They realize that 
the benefits cannot always be measured in 
dollars and cents, nor do they wait until 
they hear the jingle of two dollars be- 
fore investing one. 

If you haven’t read Robert E. Ster- 
ling’s little booklet entitled “As History 
May Be Written,” write to The North- 
western Miller for a copy. As the lady 
from Oklahoma remarked to the Queen 
of Belgium, “He said a mouthful.” 

See what the raisin, the almond and 
walnut, the citrus, and the prune grocers 
are doing. And now the sauerkraut 
manufacturers go us one better by put- 
ting on a national advertising campaign. 
They are cashing in on organization. 

Why let a few carry the burden? 

“I appeal to all you bakers to join the 
American Bakers’ Association; show you 
are progressive, and become real Go- 
Getters. 

Witiiam H. Korn, 
President American Bakers’ Association. 





BLEACHED FLOUR IN IRELAND 


Betrast, Iretanp.—There has_ been 
considerable talk in the Irish flour trade 
recently about an old subject, namely, 
the increasing tendency to treat flour 
artificially. _The Master Baker, pub- 
lished in Belfast, had an article on the 
question this week, the gist of which is 
that it is not a question of importers or 
agents, nor of want of good faith on the 
part of the miller, but that the real trou- 
ble rests in the development of scientific 
ideas and chemical research, not only on 
the other side of the Atlantic but among 
home millers, the majority of whom are 
making experiments chemically all the 
time. 

They may be treating the grain in 
quite a legitimate way and according to 
their lights, but whatever the pros and 
cons of the matter, merchants in general 
and bakers are becoming a little uneasy 
at the trend of events in the flour mak- 
ing world. The writer finishes up his 
article as follows: 

“The home miller has been pilloried 
for his misdeeds in the matter, but from 
knowledge we possess it would seem that 
the American miller is not guiltless. We 
think it is only fair to the home millers 
to say this because, if we are to believe 
some reports, the home miller is the only 
miller. who bleaches, treats and. otherwise 
doctors his flour: Of course, this is the 
most arrant nonsense.” 
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BRITISH IMPORTS OF FEED 


Agricultural Tribunal of Investigation Rec- 
ds Compulsory Ratio of Offal 
and Flour Imports 


Lonvon, Enc., April 6.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—The agricultural tribunal of inves- 
tigation dealing with the agricultural 
situation has issued a report recommend- 
ing that a duty of 10s per qr be levied 
on imported malting barley. : 

The tribunal further recommends that 
importers of wheat flour should be re- 
quired to import a corresponding quanti- 
ty of wheat offals, in the proportion of 
25 per cent offals to 75 per cent flour. 

In case the latter recommendation 
should go into effect, which is hardly 
likely, offals would become cheaper, 
causing British mills to increase flour 
prices. C. F. G. Rarxes. 








Cabled Report of Flour Duty Scouted 

Toronto, Onr.—Canadian millers do 
not take much stock in the cable report 
that Great Britain is about to impose a 
duty on imported flour. They have heard 
and read similar statements a 
many times before. Ever since the days 
of Joseph Chamberlain and his famous 
preferential tariff campaign, reports of 
this kind have been cropping up period- 
ically. The evil consequences to the mill- 
ing industry of this country that would 
follow such a change in British fiscal 
policy are fully recognized, but nobody 
believes the change will take place. 

Most of the millers of Canada are 
quite familiar with the history of this 
question in Great Birtain, and with the 
arguments that are invariably used over 
there when the matter is under debate. 
They know there is always some protec- 
tion sentiment both in and out of Par- 
liament, but, in refusing to be worked 
into a fright by these present reports, 
they are governed by the well-understood 
fact, which is not denied even in protec- 
tionist Canada, that duties are generally 
paid by the consumer. This being the 
case, they do not believe the British peo- 
ple are prepared to shoulder another 
burden of taxes in order that a compara- 
tively small group, such as the home mill- 
ers, may be protected from outside com- 
petition. A. H. Battey. 





Montreal Millers Express Alarm 

Montreat, Qvue.—The milling com- 
munity of Montreal views with a good 
deal of alarm the steps reported being 
taken in Great Britain to protect agricul- 
tural produce there. 

F. C. Cornell, secretary of the Cana- 
dian National Millers’ Association, in 
discussing the question said: “Britain is 
Canada’s best customer. She takes over 
50 per cent of Canada’s flour exports. 
A restrictive tariff-on our flour would 
mean a substantial reduction in output, 
having its natural effect on employment; 
it would mean a serious shortage of mill- 
feeds here, and an increase in the cost 
of flour, through reduced output.” 

Mr. Cornell vigorously denied the state- 
ment that there was a shortage of wheat 
offals in Britain, which has been offered 
as the reason for not proposing to tax 
wheat. British interests had recently ex- 
ported 60,000 tons of offal to European 
ports, so there could be no shortage, he 
said. He thought it was unfair to Brit- 
ish farmers to tax flour and not wheat. 
If they did not want to discriminate, 
both should be taxed. The British mill- 
er, he added, was already protected 
against the Canadian exporter by a 
freight rate of 40c per bbl. 

A. E. Perxs. 





Heavy Handicap to Flour Exporters 

New York, N. Y.—If the recommenda- 
tions of the committee of agricultural 
experts recently appointed by the British 
government are accepted, and an import 
duty is placed on flour, exporters to 
United Kingdom markets will be under 
the heaviest sort of a handicap. The 
British minister of agriculture announced 
last fall that the government did not in- 
tend to introduce any protective meas- 
ure for foodstuffs, but the committee 
urges that foodstuffs for humans are not 
affected by the proposal, as it aims to 
secure for Great Britain the offals of 
wheat for animal feeding, of which there 
has apparently been a shortage for some 
time, due to the increasing tendency to 
import flour instead of wheat. . 

W. QuackENBUSH. 
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WINTER WHEAT ESTIMATE 


Government Report Shows Slight Decline 
from Last Year’s Final Figure—Rye 
Likewise Less 


The 1923 winter wheat crop is estimat- 
ed by the Department of Agriculture at 
572,317,000 bus, the smallest crop since 
1918, and 17,537,000 bus less than the 
average production for the past 10 years. 
The forecast is based on conditions pre- 
vailing April 1 and upon the assumption 
of average abandonment of acreage 
through the winter and average influ- 
ences from now until harvest. 

No estimate was made of the aban- 
doned acreage, which will be indicated in 
the May crop a" but the department 
says that abandonment promises to be 
heavy, although irregular, from Ohio 
westward to Kansas and Nebraska. 

Owing to the extensive drouth or 
scanty rainfall last fall and winter in 
many sections, much wheat failed to ger- 
minate or, barely germinating, perished 
from the rigors of winter. In the plains 
area, extending from western Nebraska 
through western Kansas into the panhan- 
dle region of Oklahoma and Texas, con- 
ditions are extremely poor, ranging from 
50 per cent downward to complete fail- 
ure. These conditions extend with less- 
ening severity over the adjacent area, in- 
cluding the southwestern half of Ne- 
braska, the western half of Kansas, 
practically all of the Texas panhandle, 
eastern New Mexico, eastern Colorado, 
and southwestern Wyoming, in all of 
which territory the condition is below 65 
per cent. 

The area sown to winter wheat last 
fall was about 1,500,000 acres less than 
sown in the fall of 1921, the total having 
been 46,069,000 acres for this year’s crop, 
compared with 47,611,000 last year. The 
abandoned acreage last year amounted 
to almost 5,500,000 acres, and indications 
are that it will be more extensive this 

ear. 

This year’s rye production was fore- 
cast at 75,784,000 bus, which is almost 
20,000,000 less than last year’s crop, the 
third largest ever grown. 





Winter Wheat Forecasts 
Comparative estimates of the winter wheat 








crop, as issued by the Department of Agri- 
culture, since 1912, in bushels (000,000’s omit- 
ted): 

April May June July Aug. Final 
2913..... 493 370 363 358 389 400 
1913..... 5663 513 492 483 510 524 
ot eee 640 630 639 652 675 685 
1915..... 619 692 675 668 656 674 
1916..... 495 499 469 489 454 481 
| ae 430 366 373 402 417 413 
1918..... 660 572 86 557 555 565 
1919.. . 887 899 892 838 715 760 
eee 484 484 503 518 532 611 
1981..... 621 629 578 573 543 600 
1922..... 573 584 607 569 541 586 
1933..... 673 vee oon oe ous é 

Average 674 567 562 555 545 571 





LAKES OPENING DELAYED 


Severe Weather Results in Late Beginning 
of Navigation, Which Normally 
Opens April 1 


Mitwavxkee, Wis.—The opening of 
navigation, normally coming on April 1, 
is being delayed three to four weeks be- 
cause of the severe weather which came 
late in the winter and early in the 
spring, and grain shipments out of Mil- 
waukee and other Great Lakes ports are 
being delayed in starting. Ice fields in 
the main harbors of the Great Lakes 
are not breaking up, and prevent lines 
from putting their bulk freighters into 
commission. The Duluth-Superior har- 
bor is blocked with ice 25 inches thick, 
and the Straits of Mackinaw are cov- 
ered with a solid sheet of ice. Heavy 
fields of ice drift in and out of other 
harbors with the wind. The government 
weather office in Milwaukee says it prob- 
ably will be April 25 or May 1 before 
bulk freighters will be able to go through 
the lower lakes to Duluth-Superior. 


L. E. Meyer. 





Duluth Grain Shippers in No Hurry 

Dvutvutn, Mixnn.—With the weather 
continuing cold, interest in the opening 
of navigation lags, and it is now cer- 
tain that it will be later than usual. 
Grain men are not in a hurry for the 
boats to move, but ore handlers are 
anxious to get started. 
Vessel agents and grain shippers are 
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still apart in their views as to the wheat 
rate, Duluth to Buffalo, for the opening 
of navigation. The grain men are bid- 
ding 4c per bu, and the boat men want 
4c, The Georgian Bay rate is 14c un- 
der that. Up to date, business has been 
largely confined to dickering, with not 
much tonnage chartered, 
F. G. Cartson. 


Buffalo Prepared for Shipping Season 

Burrato, N. Y.—Buffalo is in fine 
shape to handle the early season move- 
ment of grain. It now seems certain the 
start of navigation will be late. No car- 
goes are expected here much before 
April 25. 

Charters for the first trip grain move- 
ment are being made at 4c bu. The sec- 
ond trip charter price is 3,c, but marine 
men say there may be a shortage of big 
carriers, due to the demand for ore, an 
an anticipated heavy early season move- 
ment of this commodity. Some business 
offered at 31/,c for first trip has not been 
accepted. 

P. D. Faunestock. 


MILLERS IN KANSAS CITY 


Trade Problems Discussed Prior to South- 
western League Meeting—Export 
Committee Prepares Report 


Kansas Crry, Mo., April 10.—(Special 
Telegram)—Many millers of the South- 
west gathered in Kansas City today for 
social and semiofficial discussion of prob- 
lems prior to the annual meeting of the 
Southwestern Millers’ League which will 
start tomorrow morning and continue 
throughout the day. 

A large percentage of the attendance 
at the Kansas City meeting will leave 
tomorrow night for Chicago to be present 
at the meeting of directors and delegates 
of the Millers’ National Federation. The 
programme includes reports of the vari- 
ous officers and committees, and the elec- 
tion of officers and committees for the 
following year. Some time is left open 
for the discussion of current problems at 
the will of the millers present. 

The export committee of the league 
met today and formulated its report. It 
reviewed its work in a general way in 
regard to loss and damage claims result- 
ing from the exportation of flour. It set 
out that the committee had succeeded in 
securing the services of a firm of marine 
insurance brokers that maintains a claim 
adjustment department to represent the 
exporter of flour and his interests. 

It was also announced that, effective 
April 15, the 5c differential charged un- 
der the all-risk clause will be withdrawn, 
and in the future no additional insurance 
premium would be made. on flour ship- 
ments on United States Shipping Board 
ships maintaining regular service out of 
the Gulf. 

The next two sections of the report 
dealt with the situation of the United 
States Shipping Board and the state of 
the export flour trade. The committee 
expressed the opinion that the hope of 
securing a reduction in the 5c differential 
per cwt on the ocean flour rate over the 
wheat rate might depend on a more gen- 
erous support of United States Shipping 
Board and American flag lines. Mr. 
Iasker’s announcement that the Shipping 
Board would continue to function indefi- 
nitely, guaranteeing exporters continuous 
service for a term of years, was especial- 
ly emphasized. 

The failure of the last Congress to 
reach a vote on the ship subsidy bill was 
deplored, as it was said that American 
ships flying the flag of the United States 
were ambassadors of prosperity in open- 
ing and developing new trade routes and 
markets for this country’s surplus mer- 
chandise, and in many instances develop- 
ing new customers in old and competitive 
markets. Several recommendations were 
made with the aim of bringing about a 
revival, through some form of trade or- 
ganization, of the export business in hard 
winter wheat flour. 

One of the chief proposals of the ex- 
port committee was to secure from the 
railroads and the steamship lines operat- 
ing to and from Gulf ports a combina- 
tion rail-and-water rate to the seaboard, 
Atlantic ports, equivalent to 2c or 3c per 
ewt less on flour than the all-rail rates to 
such ports. It was also suggested that 
an effort be made to secure adjustment 











of the inland freight rates eastward or 
southward that will eliminate the wide 
differential existing on flour for both do- 
mestic and export shipments. 

The only official meeting held today, 
except that of the export committee, was 
of members of the Kansas Millers’ Club, 
who are here for the league assembly. 
This session was held in the afternoon, 
with about 40 millers present. The final 
draft of plans for the establishment of a 
price reporting service for flour sales was 
discussed and approved. The rest of the 
afternoon was spent in a discussion of 
wheat premiums paid by interior millers 
over cash prices at terminal markets. 


Harvey E. Yantrs. 





BAKERS AT FRENCH LICK 


Executive Committee of American Associa- 
tion, Meeting in Chicago, Chooses Date 
and Place for Annual Convention 


Curcago, Itt., April 10.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—The executive committee of the 
American Bakers’ Association met April 
9 at the American Institute of Baking, 
Chicago, with President William H. Korn 
presiding. Other members present were 
A. L. Taggart, Indianapolis, J. M. Liv- 
ingston, Chicago, Charles A. Paesch, Chi- 
cago, and Fenn O. Stone, Dallas, Texas. 

The committee decided to hold the an- 
nual meeting this year at French Lick 
Springs eg | the week of Sept. 9. 

The “Eat More Wheat” campaign ar- 
ranged by James Ford Bell, vice presi- 
dent of the Washburn-Crosby Co., was 
presented to the committee by John H. 
Mullikén, Minneapolis, director of the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., who appeared by 
special invitation. He outlined the plan, 
explained the various features of the cam- 
paign, and stated that railroads, bankers 
and manufacturers had signified their 
willingness to co-operate and carry on 
this work. 

After hearing Mr. Mulliken the execu- 
tive committee voted to ask all milling 
companies to submit to Dr. H. E. Bar- 
nard, director of the American Institute 
of Baking, advance copy of their adver- 
tising matter, so that bakers who are do- 
ing local advertising can capitalize na- 
tional advertising by stressing the same 
points in local papers at the same time. 


S. O. Werner. 
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KANSAS WHEAT ACREAGE 


April 1 Report Indicates Probable Abandon- 
ment of 27 Per Cent—Farmers 
Plow Up Sown Fields 

Kansas Crry, Mo., April 10.—(Special 
Telegram)—Conditions of the Kansas 
wheat crop on April 1 indicated a prol)- 
able abandonment of 27 per cent of the 
12,284,000 acres sown, according to the 
monthly crop report issued today by the 
Kansas bureau of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. The condition 
is placed at 64, compared with 65 a year 
ago. The total acreage sown is approxi- 
mately the same as last year, when the 
abandonment was 20 per cent. The final 
government estimate of last year’s crop 
was 112,767,000 bus. 

“In general the areas of poor condition 
now correspond closely with the areas of 
low condition a year ago, but with a de- 
cidedly better condition in the north cen- 
tral counties,” says the report, “and a 
vastly poorer outlook in the southwestern 
counties. There are 20 counties in south- 
western Kansas with so low a condition 
as to justify the statement that the wheat 
crop will be almost a failure there. There 
are 15 other counties in the western half 
of Kansas where the present outlook does 
not justify hope of more than half a crop 





on the basis of acreage sown. Counties 
of major importance where the wheat is 
a practical failure and where the ajan- 
donment will probably range from 75 to 


100 per cent are Rooks, Ellis, Trago, 
Ness, Hodgeman, Ford, Gray and Meade. 
The eight big wheat counties of the north- 


western part still have promise of little 
less than half a crop.” 
The condition of the central counties, 


however, which constitute the real wheat 
belt, is much better than a year ago, espe- 
cially in Cloud, Clay, Mitchell, Lincoln, 
Ottawa, Jewell, Harper, Barber, Coman- 
che, Kiowa, Pratt and Kingman. ‘The 
eastern third averages about the same as 
last year, but the Hessian fly and chinch 
bugs are a little more menacing, the re- 
port says. 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Farmers in western 
Kansas are plowing up their wheat fields 
in order to plant other crops, according 
to the weekly report of the state weath- 
er bureau. The report says that in the 
western part of the state only a small 

(Continued on page 169.) 








THE ROLL CALL 





Kansas City Millers’ Club Indorses Line and Urges Its Use by All Millers— 
Bread Wrapper Manufacturer Makes Line a Part of Printing 
on Every Wrapper Sold—The List to Date 


Use Proposed Oct. 11, 1922, in “As History May Be Written” 


PRINTED ON EVERY BREAD WRAPPER 
Ward-Campbell system of 41 bakeries, with an output of 10,000,000 loaves per week. 
Nafziger Baking Company, nine bakeries. 
Bake-Rite Bakeries, E] Reno and Enid, Oklahoma. 


Hall Bakery, Oswego, New York. 


H. Korn Baking Company, Davenport, Iowa. 
Additions This Week 
The Kansas City Millers’ Club, at its annual meeting on Saturday, April 7. by 
unanimous vote gave its indorsement to the line, “Bread Is the Best and Cheapest 
Food,” and instructed the secretary to draft the proper resolution urging its use by 


all millers. 


The Waxide Paper Co., Kansas City, Mo., has announced the sending of a letter 
to all its customers on paper bread wrappers that hereafter the line would be printed 
on all wrappers manufactured by it unless contrary instructions were specifically 


given by the baker. 


PRINTED ON FLOUR SACKS AND USED IN ADVERTISING 
*Wisconsin Milling Company, Menomonie, Wisconsin. 
H. P. Schmidt Milling Company, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 
New Richmond Roller Mills Company, New Richmond, Wisconsin, 
Central Kansas Milling Company, Lyons, Kansas. 
The J. W. Denio Milling Company, Sheridan, Wyoming. 
Husler Flour Mills, Salt Lake city, Utah. 

i 


Cannon Valley Milling Company, 


nneapolis, Minnesota. 


S. Stewart Milling Company, Mott, North Dakota. 


Osakis Milling Company, 


sakis, Minnesota. 
*Formerly listed under “Used in Advertising.” 


USED IN ADVERTISING 


J. Allen Smith & Company, Knoxville, Tennessee. 
Consolidated Flour & Feed Company, Syracuse, New York (agents for North- 


western Consolidated Milling Company). 


Jackson Milling Company, Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin. 

Falls Roller Mills Company, Sheboygan Falls, Wisconsin. 

First National Bank, St. Louis, Missouri. 

The Wisconsin Milling Company, Menomonie, Wisconsin, advises that for three 
years past it has been using “Bread is your best food—eat more of it,” in all adver- 
tising. It is now changing this line to the standard form in the interest of uniformity 


and to show its faith in the movement. 


(Continued on page 173.) 
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Flour buying is very spasmodic. Most 
northwestern mills last week experi- 
enced a very light demand, although a 
few reported fair inquiry and scattered 
sales, particularly after wheat started to 
advance late in the week. Inquiry was 
for both prompt and deferred shipment, 


- and came largely from the smaller con- 


sumers and distributors. The large buy- 
ers were conspicuous by their absence. 

Some inquiry was reported within the 
last week for first and second clear 
flours, but mills generally are oversold 
on these grades. One large mill that a 
week ago was reported to be offering 
first clear at comparatively low prices 
is now represented to be out of the mar- 
ket. No export inquiry of importance 
for either patents or clears. An occa- 
sional car of second clear is booked 
through eastern exporters. 

Shipping directions are extremely 
scarce, and have forced a further cur- 
tailment in production at Minneapolis. 
Today, April 10, only 12 mills are in 
operation here. One or two others may 
start later in the week, but it looks now 
as though the output this week will fall 
well below the 50 per cent mark. For 
the week ending April 7 the output rep- 
resented 54 per cent of capacity. 

Prices are a shade firmer, and millers, 
as a whole, do not look for any marked 
decline from the present basis. Regard- 
less of the pressure that has been brought 
to bear, prices thus far have held firm. 

Mills quote top family patents at $6.75 
(@7.80 bbl, standard patents $6.60@7.20, 
second patent $6.40@6.95, in 98-lb cot- 
tons; fancy clear $5.75@5.90, first clear 
$4.75@5.30, and second clear $3.70@4.10, 
in 140-lb jute sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


DURUM FLOUR 


Demand for durum flour is at a stand- 
still. Shipping directions are no longer 
coming in, and several mills grinding 
this product are temporarily idle. The 
output of seven Minneapolis and interior 
Minnesota mills grinding durum wheat, 
for the week ending April 7, was 52,455 
bbls, compared with 45,405 for the week 
ending March 31. 

Mills quote No. 2 semolina nominally 
at $6.10@6.25 bbl, durum flour $5.25@ 
5.55, and durum clear $3.60@3.75, in 
Jjutes, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


MILLFEED 


Millers and jobbers alike report less- 
ening inquiry for prompt shipment bran. 
At that, however, there is still enough 
demand to take care of the light offer- 
ings. The larger mills are understood to 
have nothing to offer for prompt ship- 
ment, offerings being confined to April 
shipment or later. Interest is still lack- 
ing in deferred shipment feeds. 

Speculators are reported to be offering 
standard bran, delivered, Boston, at 
$82.50 ton, for equal quantities April, 
May and June shipment. With fre ght 
and brokerage deducted, this is equiva- 
lent to about $23.50 ton, Minneapolis. 
This is taken as an indication that there 
is short selling going on. Millers say 
they would not entertain any such bids, 
and it is hardly conceivable that sales 
made on this basis could have been cov- 
ered as yet. 

With the 4c bu advance in corn last 
week, feeders are shi ing their corn 
and buying flour middlings and red 
dog. Additional aeeey is reported for 
these heavy feeds from the South and 


Consumptive inquiry for 
heavy feed is expected to i 

account of the Ron mae sethon af thos. 
The Department o 


production of pigs. 
Agriculture report 


for April 1 shows that the increase in 
brood sows on farms in middle western 
states ranges from 8 to 17 per cent more 
than a year ago. 

Milling operations at Minneapolis have 
been heavily curtailed within the past 
week and, with light production, some 
interests feel that prices will hold. 

G. C. Wheeler, of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., in his monthly feed market re- 
view says: “It is generally believed that 
there will be no material change in the 
prices of wheat feeds during the next 
two or three weeks, because it is not 
thought that the output of flour mills 
will be much heavier than it has been 
during the past month. This is due to 
the fact that, on account of comparative- 
ly large stocks, the flour mills in the 
Northwest as well as in the Southwest, 
are experiencing considerable difficulty 
in obtaining shipping directions on flour 
sold some time ago; hence their output 
of wheat feeds is expected to be light 
for some time.” 

Prompt shipment bran and standard 
middlings are quoted nominally by mills 
at $27@28 ton, flour middlings $31@31.50, 
and red dog $33@34, in 100-lb sacks, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis. For April shipment, 
these prices would probably be discount- 
ed 50c ton, and first half May $1. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 12 were in operation April 10: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, Lin- 
coln and Palisade mills. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one half), C (one 
half), D and E mills. 

The Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s A 
mill will start Wednesday. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis for week tivity 

April 1-T ..cccever 561,100 304,195 54 
Previous week ... 561,100 313,010 55 
Year ago ....+.+++ 546,000 259,350 47 
Two years ago.... 546,000 264,360 48 
Three years ago... 546,000 197,745 36 
Four years ago.... 546,000 392,045 75 
Five years ago.... 546,000 162,555 31 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and two from Iowa, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls for week tivity 

April 1-7 ......0.6 294,000 140,390 47 
Previous week ... 356,100 187,625 52 
Year ago ....+.++. 415,890 172,320 41 
Two years ago.... 414,690 151,460 36 
Three years ago... 424,260 145,155 34 
Four years ago.... 422,310 277,270 65 
Five years ago..... 345,760 99,510 28 


LINSEED OIL, MEAL 


Mills and jobbers report an improved 
consumptive demand for linseed oil meal 
during the week ending April 7. So far 
this week, however, demand has been 
light. Prices show a further weakening. 
Linseed meal is quoted at $40 ton, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis, for 34 per cent, and $39 for 
$2 per cent. This is a decline of $1@1.50 
ton for the week. 

Arrivals of Argentine flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis so far have been too light to 
have much effect on the operation of the 
oil mills here. Minneapolis linseed inter- 
ests report that Argentine flaxseed 
bought for January-February shipment 
has not yet left the South American 
ports. Argentina is practically the only 
source of supply at present, and it may 
be several weeks, or even months, be- 
fore Minneapolis mills can get an ample 


supply of Argentine seed. In the mean- 
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time, they are behind on deliveries of 
oil. Hopes are expressed, however, that 
foreign seed will be arriving freely with- 
in 60 days. 

MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

For the week ended Saturday, April 
7, receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1923 1922 1921 1920 








Minneapolis ... 2,032 1,108 1,588 1,361 
Duluth ...ceces 730 265 661 373 
ee 2,762 1,373 2,249 1,734 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1922, to April 7, 
1923, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 
Minneapolis ..100,860 74,877 80,431 84,663 
ga 48,568 37,596 34,134 11,231 





Totals. ..... 149,428 112,473 114,565 95,894 
Elevator stocks of wheat in Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, on April 7, in bushels 

(000’s omitted), were: 
1923 1922 1921 1920 


Minneapolis .. 14,860 5,991 3,941 8,015 
Duluth ....... 11,155 4,758 2,491 1,769 





Totals ..... 26,015 10,749 6,432 9,784 


DEATH OF J. R. MILLER 

J. R. Miller, of Indianapolis, Ind., a 
well-known flour salesman in that sec- 
tion, died suddenly at Muncie, Ind., 
April 9. Mr. Miller had represented the 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., 
in Indiana for upwards of 10 years, and 
was out calling on his trade when he was 
stricken. 


FEDERAL INSPECTORS UNPOPULAR 

A special joint committee of the 
Minnesota house and senate, after an 
exhaustive investigation and listening to 
charges brought by officials of the State 
Grain Inspection Department and of the 
State Board of Grain Appeals, has rec- 
ommended a change in the personnel of 
the supervisor’s department of the fed- 
eral grain inspection service at Minne- 
apolis. 

The committee in its report charges 
that the milling value of wheat apparent- 
ly has no bearing whatever on the grade 
it receives under the present system; 
that constant interference by the fed- 
eral supervisor in Minneapolis with the 
state boards causes considerable loss to 
the grain growers of the state; that the 
federal inspectors exert undue influence 
over the state inspectors in that they 
compel the state men to grade grain as 
they direct, threatening to cancel their 
state inspector licenses if they do not 
comply. 

The report recommends that the chief 
federal supervisor and his assistants in 
Minneapolis be either dismissed or trans- 
ferred. Also that 1,000 copies of the 
report be printed for distribution 
throughout the state, and that one be 
sent to the Secretary of Agriculture and 
to each Minnesota senator at Washing- 
ton. 

. LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

J. S. Erickson, a baker at Moorhead, 
Minn., has been appointed chief of police. 

The Goid elevator, Tyndall, S. D., 
burned April 7. It contained about 4,000 
bus grain. ‘ 

F. A. Ruenitz, vice president Spring- 
field (Minn.) Milling Co., has gone East 
for a few weeks’ business. trip. 

The August J. Becker bakery and the 
Red Wing (Minn.) Baking Co. have con- 
solidated under the name of the Sunlight 
bakery. 

E. P. Wells, chairman of the board 
of directors of the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, returned home last 
week from Florida. 

London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight $4.641,; 
three-day, $4.64; 60-day, $4.63. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 39.00. 

John S. Pillsbury, vice president of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, returned this week from a two 
months’ trip to England and France. 

The Hormel Milling Co., Austin, Minn., 
has made arrangements with F. J. Bon- 
no to represent it in eastern Pennsyl- 
vania and southern New York territory. 

Sioux City, Iowa, reports that the 
North Western road, effective April 3, 
put in a rate of 46c per cwt on wheat, 
Sioux City to New Orleans, and 441,c 
per cwt on corn, oats, rye and barley. 

A dispatch from Washington states 
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\ 
that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has declared that the freight rates 
on wheat in carloads from Millarton and 
Sydney, N. D., to Minneapolis and Du- 
luth, are unreasonable. 

Timothy D. Kenneally, for many years 
foreman at the Pillsbury B mill, Minne- 
apolis, died April 6. He had been in the 
employ of the Pillsbury ~ s 29 
years. He is survived by his widéw, one 
son and three daughters. 

James Pye, Minneapolis representa- 
tive of the Nordyke & Marmon Co., has 
sold to the International Milling Co., 
Moose Jaw, Sask., two large sifters, two 
stands of rolls, three bran dusters and 
cleaners, with connections, pulleys, etc. 


Governor Preus, of Minnesota, is 
quoted in a dispatch from Chicago as 
stating that he doubted the wisdom of 
calling a conference of governors of the 
leading wheat producing states to con- 
sider plans for regulating wheat acreage. 

The Federal System of Bakeries of 
the Northwest, on April 1, paid a divi- 
dend of 50c per share on its common 
stock. The company operates seven 
shops in Minneapolis, and expects to 
open an eighth within the next week or 
two. 

The Minnesota senate has amended the 
state-owned elevator bill passed by the 
house, providing for the erection or pur- 
chase of state-owned terminals in Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and Duluth. The house 
bill, which was passed two weeks ago, 
provided for an elevator at Duluth oaly. 

Lake-and-rail rates on westbound 
freight were restored by the Great Lakes 
Transit Corporation, effective March 26. 
It is expected that the first sailing from 
Buffalo will be between April 20 and 
May 1, after which regular service will 
be maintained during the 1923 season of 
navigation. 

The following additional northwestern 
mills have adopted the use of the slogan 
“Bread Is the Best and Cheapest Food”: 
S. Stewart Milling Co. Mott, N. D., 
Osakis (Minn.) Milling Co., C. S. Chris- 
tensen Co., Inc., Madelia, Minn., Grafton 
(N. D.) Roller Mill Co., Cannon Valley 
Milling Co., Minneapolis. 


C. E. Roseth, secretary of the Aber- 
deen (S. D.) Mill Co., passed through 
Minneapolis April 9 en route to the East, 
where he expects to form connections for 
his company. The mill has a capacity of 
600 bbls daily, and will be ready to op- 
erate within the next few weeks. The 
company is at present building a large 
warehouse addition to the mill. 


The Wabasha (Minn.) Roller Mill Co. 
has a car of seed wheat for sale which it 
has advertised rather extensively, but to 
date it has sold none of this wheat local- 
ly and has made only three small ship- 
ments to adjoining towns. The company 
at this time would not even hazard a 
guess as to the probable wheat acreage 
tributary to Wabasha this year. 


Based on the close today (April 10). 
the minimum prices paid to farmers at 
country points in northern Minnesota 
for wheat were: for No. 1 dark $1.06 
bu, No. 1 northern $1.04; in southern 
Minnesota, No. 1 dark $1.08, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.06; in central North Dakota, No. 
1 dark $1.04, No. 1 northern $1.02; in cen- 
tral Montana, No. 1 dark 91c, No. 1 
northern 89c. 


Dr. J. W. Spillman, consulting special- 
ist of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, is quoted in a dispatch from 
Fargo, N. D., as stating that he would 
recommend changes in the federal grain 
grades to make them more closely ex- 
press the actual milling value of wheat. 
Dr. Spillman in the dispatch says he is 
opposed to grading down wheat merely 
because it contained so-called inseparable 
materials. 


It is deemed likely that the case of 
the Farmers’ Grain Co., Embden, N. D., 
testing the validity of the North Dakota 
grain grading act, may come up for a 
decision before the Supreme Court at 
an early date. The elevator company 


.some time ago secured an injunction, 


restraining the enforcement of the law, 
pending a decision as to its constitution- 
ality. The Supreme Court has been 
asked to advance the case for an ony 
hearing because the decision, whatever it 
may be, will have an important effect on 
both grain growers. and shippers in that 
state. 
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PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 


The attention of readets of this de- 
partment is directed to a new statistical 
feature appearing for the first time last 
week and hereafter to appear regularly 
as a part of the flour trade review. This 
will be found immediately following the 
millfeed market review, and is a state- 
ment of the percentage of the capacity 
of mills represented by actual sales of 
flour made during the week. 

For many years, the report of the flour 
output of southwestern flour mills col- 
lected and published in this department 
has been valuable as an accurate index 
of the activity of mills of the territory. 
To this is now added a figure showing 
the volume of. current sales, as related 
to the capacity of the mills. This figure 
not only is a positive index of the current 
state of flour demand, but should also 
prove of value in suggesting the pros- 
pective volume of feed production by 
mills. 

From seventy-five to ninety mills, in- 
cluding the major companies of the 
southwestern field, are represented in the 
compilation of this “percentage of sales” 
figure. 


THE MILLING WEEK 


Little change was apparent in the flour 
market in the Southwest this week. Quo- 
tations remained on a parity with those 
at the close of last week, strength in 
millfeed offsetting a small advance in the 
cost of milling mixtures. The steadiness 
of prices increased neither sales nor ship- 
ping directions, however. Percentage of 
capacity sold was, in a majority of in- 
stances, below 50, and a considerable 
number of mills reported only 20 to 30 
per cent. Mills which have concentrated 
on family trade generally experienced a 
better week than others. A few reports 
placed new bookings at two thirds to 
over 100 per cent capacity. Individual 
orders were generally small. 

Shipping directions were harder to ob- 
tain than in recent weeks, and produc- 
tion of southwestern mills declined 
sharply. Several plants were closed, and 
few of them ran over 16 hours per day. 
Kansas City output, which was 83 per 
cent of capacity last week, fell to 61, 3 
per cent below the 10-year average for 
the period, and 9 per cent below the 
figures for the corresponding week of 
last year. 

The situation in clear is ‘satisfactory, 
in view of the restricted mill operations 
and a moderate domestic demand. Ex- 
port sales are extremely small, however, 
and European buyers, especially, are not 
interested in offerings at the current mar- 
ket. Mills with well-established connec- 
tions in the West Indies reported a fair 
volume of business with that market. 

Uncertainty prevailing in the feed mar- 
ket limited buying of flour for deferred 
delivery. Millers generally will not ac- 
cept bookings for May and June ship- 
ment without substantial premiums over 
the current market. Buyers are not 
showing much willingness to make pur- 
chases under these conditions. 

Nominal quotations: hard winter wheat 
flour, short patent, basis cotton 98’s, Kan- 
sas City, $6.30@6.55; 95 per cent, $5.70 
@6.05; straight, $5.40@5.70; first clear, 
$4.40@4.70; second clear, $4.05@4.30; low 
grade, $3.25@3.90. 


MILLFEED 


An active, 


ores demand for all. 
classes of mill 


eed for shipment during 





April developed around the first of the 
month, and the decline in prices which 
was generally expected gives little indi- 
cation of materializing for several weeks. 
Another factor in the strength of bran 
and shorts is the limited spot offerings 
and the outlook for continued restricted 
mill operations. Little interest is dis- 
played in May offerings, although mills 
are quoting May bran at $25@25.50. 
Warm, open weather, following heavy 
rains, has put pastures in the cattle rais- 
ing sections in excellent condition, but the 
demand for millfeed from those sources 
is reported good, nevertheless. Current 
quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: bran, 
$27.50@28.50; brown shorts, $29@29.50; 
gray shorts, $31@31.50. 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 


Sales of flour this weck, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller by about 85 
mills in the Southwest, represented 38 
per cent of mill capacity, compared with 
34 per cent the previous week. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 

April 1-7 ........ 132,900 76,400 57 
Previous week ... 132,900 113,848 83 
Year ago .......-. 114,900 81,000 70 
Two years ago... 112,800 68,700 60 
PEVO<FOGP GUGTEMS ccccescecvesesces 59 
DOM FOGL GVOGMMD 60.600 0b ste ois cvves 64 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 88 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, 
St. Joseph, Wichita and Salina, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

APG DoF cccccecs 518,430 250,560 48 
Previous week ... 518,430 269,011 51 
YOOF ABO .ccccses 487,410 269,896 55 
Two years ago... 435,630 213,511 49 
PEVOGORT QUOTES ope ccccrccccsvece 51 
Ten-year AVCTABe .... 2. cece scercees 56 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 14,806 bbls, against 12,344 in the 
previous week. 

Of the mills reporting, 16 reported do- 
mestic business fair, 66 slow. 


WICHITA OUTPUT 


Output of Wichita (Kansas) mills, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

Apeth BeF ce cdewc.ce 64,620 31,776 49 
Previous week ..... 64,620 31,927 49 
\. fee 64,620 26,531 41 
Two years ago..... 39,420 19,284 49 


8ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 


Output of St. Joseph (Mo.) mills, rep- 
reesnting a weekly capacity of 47,400 
bbls, with. comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 





Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
Apeth BF .occcsccvcccccsed 22,457 47 
Previous week +. 23,883 50 
YOO? ABO ccccccceece . 26,835 56 
TWO YOOre BHO ...scceccses 19,862 41 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rates on 
flour in sacks, Kansas City to ports 
named, via both Gulf and Atlantic sea- 
board, in cents per 100 Ibs: Liverpool, 
London, Manchester, via New. Orleans 
50¥,c, Glasgow, via New Orleans 521,4c 
April seaboard, via New York 56c;, Bel- 
fast, Dublin, via New Orleans 5244¢ April 
seaboard, via New York 58c; Rotterdam, 
Aameiareean, Antvete, via. New. Orleans. 
5014c April seaboard; Rotterdam, Am-. 
sterdam, .via New, York. 56c;. Antwerp, 
via New York 56c; Hamburg, via New. 
Orleans 491,c, via.New York 57c;. Chris- 
tiania, via New Orleans 581,c, via’ New 
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York 66c; Copenhagen, via New Orleans 
58¥,c, via New York 66c. 


BANQUET ENDS MILLING SCHOOL 


The final session of the year for the 
millers’ class of the continuation schools 
of Kansas City, Kansas, was held at the 
Grund Hotel, April 5. A banquet pre- 
ceded the regular lectures to the class, 
and the well-known millers present were 
called upon for short speeches. About 
150 students and visitors attended. 

I. B. Morgan, director of the continua- 
tion schools, presided at the banquet as 
toastmaster. The feature lectures of the 
evening were given by F. F. Burroughs, 
assistant manager Southwestern Agency, 
who spoke on “Fire Prevention in Flour 
Mills,” and Professor G. A. Dean, Kan- 
sas State Agricultural College, who dis- 
cussed “Pests and Insects.” Both lec- 
tures were illustrated by stereopticon 
views. 

Charles L. Roos, president Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, also gave a short ad- 
dress. He was introduced by his brother, 
Hugo Roos, of Kansas City. The Fed- 
eration president stressed the point that 
schools for the training of millers were 
available only in European milling cen- 
ters prior to the establishing of the con- 
tinuation schools by the United States 
government. He predicted that the suc- 
cess of the Kansas City school would 
cause all of the states where milling is an 
important industry to take advantage of 
the fund under which the classes are 
made possible. 

Other speakers were Theodore F. Is- 
mert, president Ismert-Hincke Milling 
Co., Kansas City, C. M. Miller, Topeka, 
Kansas, who is in charge of all industrial 
vocational work in the state, and Senator 
Charles H. Ridgway, secretary Western 
Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Co., Kan- 
sas City. 

The enrollment in the milling classes 
this year was 106. 


“MADE IN MISSOURI” CAMPAIGN 

Governor Arthur M. Hyde, in co-oper- 
ating with a “Greater Missouri” cam- 
paign sponsored by the Missouri Edi- 
torial Association, last week issued a plea 
to millers of the state to join in the 
movement by advertising their flour as 
“Made in Missouri” and giving that 
phrase place on their flour sacks. 

Indications are that whatever support 
the plan may secure among Missouri mill- 
ers will be limited to those grinding soft 
winter wheat. Millers at Kansas City 
grind hard wheat from Kansas almost 
exclusively, and the same is true of a por- 
tion of the mills at St. Louis, St. Joseph, 
in southwestern Missouri and, to a con- 
siderable degree, throughout the state. 
Missouri milled hard wheat flour has no 
especial trade recognition, and the millers 
at Kansas City prefer to be identified 
with Kansas mills rather than with those 
of Missouri. As a matter of fact, several 
of the larger mills here are located in 
Kansas. 

Missouri milled soft wheat flour has 
high standing in the trade, and it is not 
unlikely that many soft wheat mills will 
adopt the governor’s suggestion. 


M. U. PRESIDENCY OFFERED HADLEY 


Newspaper reports from Jefferson 
City, Mo., this week said that unofficial 
overtures have been made to Herbert S. 
Hadley, Boulder, Colo., former governor 
of Missouri and president Hadley Mill- 
ing Co., Olathe, Kansas, concerning the 
presidency of Missouri State University. 
Through friends in Missouri, inquiry was 
made whether Mr. Hadley’s health would 
permit him to assume the arduous duties 
as head of the school. Word was re- 
turned that Mr. Hadley would accept the 
place if offered him. Whether that in- 
formation came directly from the former 
governor is not certain, according to the 
press report. 


SWANSON TO HEAD MILLING SCHOOL 


Current reports from unofficial sources 
are to the effect that Dr. C. O. Swanson 
has been chosen to head the School of the 
Milling Industry at the Kansas State 
Agricultural College, Manhattan, Kansas. 
The appointment will not be confirmed 
until a vacancy on the board of curators 
is filled by Governor Davis. 

The milling school at the college has 
been without ‘an official dean since the 
resignation of Professor L. A. Fitz last 
summer, Dr. Swanson has been an in- 
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structor at the school for many years, 
and is well known to millers. ’ 


RATE REDUCTION NOT SUSPENDED 


Word -was received this week by C. V. 
Topping, secretary Southwestern Millers’ 
League, that a suspension was not grant- 
ed on the reduction in rates on grain 
products from Minneapolis to points in 
Illinois, Missouri, Iowa and Indiana. The 
reductions were effective April 1, ani 
amount to 3@9c per ewt. It is claimed 
that the lower tariff in some instances 
places the rate from Minneapolis to 
southern Illinois below that from Kansas 
City to the same points, in spite of the 
fact that the distance is much less froin 
here. Mr. Topping will file a suit with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission j))- 
mediately, asking corresponding reduc- 
tions in rates from Missouri River points. 


NOTES 


F. L. Talmage, head miller at the Kin- 
sas City plant of the Ismert-Hincke Mi\|- 
ing Co., will go to Topeka, Kansas, abo:it 
May 1, to take charge of the mill jis 
company operates there. 

The new Hudson coach of Guy \. 
Hamm, Kansas City flour broker, was 
wrecked this week when another car ¢«!- 
lided with it at a street intersection. \y. 
Hamm, who was driving, was not injured. 

The opening of the new elevator in 
Kansas City, to be operated by the U}\l- 
mann Grain Co., wilt be delayed about 
two weeks by additional work. It was 
thought that the plant would be in readi- 
ness by April 1. 

A petition has been filed with western 
railroads to provide uniform rules as to 
the number of stops that will be permit- 
ted on shipments of grain and grain prod- 
ucts moving under transit privileyes 
from, to and between points in south- 
western territory. 

Allen Logan, president Logan Bros. 
Grain Co., was elected president of the 
Kansas City Grain Club, succeeding |* ved 
W. Lake, at the annual dinner of the 
club on the roof garden of the Kansas 
City Club this week. About 110 members 
were in attendance. 

Export clearances of wheat from tle 
port of Galveston during March were 
496,000 bus, compared to 1,356,196 in 
March, 1922. Total clearances of wheat 
from that port since July 1, 1922, are 
14,158,693 bus, compared to 40,995,155 in 
the same period of last season. 


The Kansas state board of agriculture 
met on April 5 in Topeka, to discuss the 
handling of feed inspection work for- 
merly under the supervision of the Kan- 
sas State Agricultural College at Man- 
hattan. Several Kansas millers attended 
the meeting. No final plans were made. 

The contract for engineering and con- 
struction work for the new $1,500,000 feed 
plant which the Ralston Purina Co., St. 
Louis, will erect in Kansas City has been 
let to the Jones-Hettelstater Construc- 
tion Co. Work was started this week on 
the hay grinding plant and the ware- 
houses. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has suspended the increased switching 
charges which the Frisco Railroad »ro- 


posed to put into effect in Kansas City, 
and which would have raised switching 
rates on grain and grain products from 
$4.95 to $6.30 per car. A hearing was 


held in Kansas City this week. 

Fifteen suits in which claims total *!5,- 
600 have been filed against insur: ce 
companies by the Schreiber Food Mfy. & 
Cereal Co., Kansas City, in the circuit 
court at St. Jeseph, Mo. The suits re- 
sulted from a fire at the company’s p!ant 
in Kansas City last December. The in- 
surance companies have refused to mike 
settlement, the plaintiff alleges. 

The Mytinger Milling & Grain Co. is 
the new style of the company heretofore 
known as the J. C. Mytinger Grain 0., 
Wichita Falls, Texas. change in 
style is coincident with the installation 
of machinery for producing a line of 
daity and stock feeds. J. C. Mytinger, 
formerly manager of the Wichita Mill & 
Elevator Co., Wichita Falls, is president 
of the company. 

B. B. Truitt, long connected with the 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas, 
and for the past three years manager of 
the Universal Mill & Elevator Co., Claflin, 
Kansas, a subsidiary of the Western Star 
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», has resigned and will, beginning 
this week, be manager of the Mayflower 
Mills, Fort Wayne, Ind. The Universal 
mill will be operated from the main office 
of the Western Star Mill Co., Salina. 


A report written this week by T. J. 
Tanner, statistician, said: “Due partly to 
periods of bad weather, the movement of 
rains and mill products into Kansas City 
last month showed further reduction. 
Wheat arrivals deereased 575,100 bus to 
3,484,350 bus. They were the smallest for 
March since 1919. Notwithstanding prac- 
tical absence of export business in this 
market, the local and outside milling re- 
quirements were sufficient to absorb all 
receipts and to cut elevator stocks down 
697,064 bus.” 

A jury in the federal court here has 
awarded $3,200 to the Hogan Milling Co., 
Junction City, Kansas, in a civil action 
against A. Weinberg, Kansas City. Tes- 
timony showed that Weinberg, who op- 
erates a chain of grocery stores in Kan- 
sas City, convent with the milling com- 
pany in 1921 for 2,000 bbls of flour. 
After 100 bbls had been applied on the 
contract Weinberg refused to accept the 
remainder. The verdict was $1,000 less 
than the plaintiff asked. L. B. Morris 
and Glen A. Wisdom represented the 
mill. 

About 300 reports to Allen Logan, of 
Kansas City, from $9 counties of western 
Kansas, with 5,220,000 acres of wheat 
sown, show a probable abandonment of 
2,000,000 acres. Rain is needed for the 
additional 3,220,000 acres standing. The 
area produced 36,000,000 bus last year, 
and promises about 4,000,000 less this 
year. “Last year we had heavy losses in 
central and north central Kansas,” Mr. 
logan’s report said. “This year condi- 
tions in these sections are much better 
than last year, and there is practically 
no abandonment.” 


company 





WICHITA 


Despite the dull season, flour business 
is good in southern Kansas. Improve- 
ment has been shown in the export field, 
and there has been a fair business with 
the United -Kingdom, as well as conti- 
nental Europe and Central America, with 
an appreciable demand from Cuba and 
Porto Rico. Quotations, Kansas City 
basis, cotton ¥’s: hard winter wheat, 
short patent $6.70@6.80, first clear $5.50 
5.55, low grade $4.50@4.95. 

Wichita millers report that the demand 
for millfeed continues strong, and they 
are disposing of their supply mostly in 
mixed cars with flour. The greatest diffi- 
culty is in getting shipping directions, 
millers say, considering the quantity of 
flour booked. Prices: bran, $1.45@1.50 
per cwt; mill-run, $1.55@1.60; gray 
shorts, $1.70@1.75. 

_ Carload wheat, on a Kansas City basis, 
is quoted at $1.19 bu; wagon wheat, $1.05. 


NEW POWER PLANT FOR RED STAR 


First actual construction work is about 
to begin on the new electrical power plant 
of the Red Star Milling Co. The build- 
ing, when finished, will be valued at $100,- 
000. Of that amount $25,000 represents 
the actual value of the building itself and 
the remaining $75,000 the amount invest- 
ed in machinery and equipment which the 
company has already purchased. The 
building will be 40 feet high, 56x80 on 
the ground, and of re-enforced concrete 
renga The curtain walls will be of 
TICK, 

NOTES 


J. H. Moore, president Wichita Flour 
Mills Co., spent several days in Kansas 
City recently on business. 

Glen B. Fretzs, of the foreign sales 
department of the Red Star Milling Co., 
1s on his way home from Cuba. 


F. O. Jones, general manager Western 
Star Mill Co., Salina, spent April 7 in 
Wichita. Mrs, Jones accompanied him. 
_ LR. Hurd, president Red Star Mill- 
gs = Rebegey are returned from a 

ni ¥ 
comma Ag cago. Mrs. Hurd ac 
, Mr. and Mrs. C. M. Jackman and 
Caughter, Laura, have returned to Wichi- 
be after spending most of the winter in 
Talfornia. Mr. Jackman was called to 
on Liverpool, Ohio, during his stay in 
Ce ifornia, the death of his mother. 
e ent and manager of the 


Kenean Milling Co. 
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NEBRASKA 


Omana, Nes.—Mills in this territory 
find it difficult to sell flour. Business has 
been extremely light, nor do millers re- 
gard the outlook for an immediate im- 
provement in conditions as very bright. 
One of the large Omaha mills says that 
sales have not been running more than 
50 per cent of capacity. Shipping direc- 
tions continue difficult to get. 

The movement of wheat to this mar- 
ket has been light, although enough good 
milling wheat has been coming in to 
supply the demand. The dark hard win- 
ters continue to sell at 5@8c premium 
over the ordinary. Very little straight 
dark hard winter has arrived, but consid- 
erable semidark has been coming in. 


OMAHA OUTPUT 
Output of Omaha mills, with compari- 
sons, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
ATE DoT wccrcccces 23,100 14,240 61 
Previous week ..... 23,100 18,954 82 
Pe cae receance 18,900 20,767 108 
Two years ago..... 24,000 12,832 53 
NOTES 


B. H. Henley, formerly with the Fuller 
Grain Co., St. Joseph, Mo., is now with 
the Carlisle-Burns Grain Co., Omaha. 

E. C. Twamley, of J. F. Twamley, Son 
& Co., left with Mrs. Twamley on April 
1 for a month’s trip through the South 
and East. 

R. H. Loomis, formerly manager of 
the Maney Grain Co.’s commission de- 
partment, is now with the Nebraska 
Power Co. 

E. S. Westbiook, of the Bartlett- 
Frazier Co., Chicago, spent Saturday 
and Sunday with his family in Omaha. 
He is still president of the Trans-Missis- 
sippi Grain Co., Omaha. 

John C. Ackerman, secretary-treasurer 
Mid-West Grain Co., is on a month’s trip 
through the West. He will go to Los 
Angeles and from there to Portland, 
where he will visit a sister. 

George B. Powell, chief of the inspec- 
tion and weighing department of the 
Omaha Grain Exchange, who has been 
confined to his home by illness for sev- 
eral weeks, is greatly improved. 

Miss Louise Baehr was married to 
Harry Caldwell, of the Trans-Mississippi 
Grain Co., March 31. The day before 
the marriage Mr. Caldwell’s friends on 
the Omaha Grain Exchange gave him a 
wedding gift. 

Edward P. Peck, vice president and 
manager Omaha Elevator Co., has gone 
to New York with Mrs. Peck to attend 
the wedding of Mrs. Roebling, a daugh- 
ter of the late Henry D. Estabrook, for- 
merly of Omaha. 

W..H. Wafer, manager Farmers’ Ele- 
vator Co., Brady, Neb., was on the floor 
of the Omaha Grain Exchange on April 
6. “The condition of winter wheat in 
our part of the state is quite promising,” 
said Mr. Wafer. “With favorable weath- 
er conditions from this time forth, we 
should raise a good crop.” 

On April 6 Omaha received nearly 
twice as many cars of grain as Chicago 
did. Receipts in this market were 50 
cars of wheat, 141 of corn and 73 of 
oats, while receipts in Chicago were only 
25 cars wheat, 90 cars corn and 40 cars 
oats. Total receipts of the three grains 
in Omaha were 264 cars, compared with 
155 cars in Chicago. 

Leicu Leste. 


OKLAHOMA 


A continuation of the limited demand 
for flour has been offset in a measure by 
an increasing call, among both dealers 
and millers, for milling corn. While mill- 
feeds were supplanted to some extent by 
corn, oats and hay among feeders, the 
millfeed movement remained healthy, and 
a few millers who had not made previous 
contracts found difficulty in obtaining 
corn to keep their plants in operation. 

It is estimated that 100 cars of corn 
are being shipped into Oklahoma every 
day from northern states. Oklahoma 
City alone during a few days recently 
absorbed 50 cars a day. The price for 
No. 3 yellow was as high as 88c, and 
dealers predicted that $1 corn would be 
on Texas and Oklahoma markets before 
the end of the season. Northern dealers 
say that the situation concerns not so 


much the price as whether there will be 
enough to fill the demand. 

Millers have been steady wheat buyers, 
demanding comparatively small quanti- 
ties. Although Texas brokers report a 
stimulated movement of wheat held by 
the Oklahoma Wheat Growers’ Associa- 
tion, at prices below what other dealers 
were able to make in some instances, 
Texas millers slightly increased their de- 
mand from Oklahoma dealers. One 
Texas dealer reported selling choice hard 
milling wheat at 1@2c premium over the 
association wheat. Some Oklahoma deal- 
ers said they were virtually put out of 
the market by the association movement. 
Others said they felt it no more than they 
had normally during the past few months. 


NOTES 


The Seguin (Texas) Milling & Power 
Co. has amended its charter to increase 
the capital stock to $300,000. 

Roy D. Baird, secretary of the Star 
Mill & Elevator Co., Hennessey, Okla., 
reports that the company recently in- 
stalled electrical equipment in its mill- 
ing plant. Power is taken from a high 
line of the Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co. 

C. S. Rhodes, grain inspector at Enid, 
Okla., says that over 5,200,000 bus wheat 
were inspected in Enid between June 1, 
1922, and March 1, 1923. Of No. 1 grades 
there were 202 cars; No. 2, 712; No. 3, 
1,823; No. 4, 272; sample grade, 221,—a 
total of 3,716 cars. 

Five inspectors of the feed division of 
the state board of agriculture, which re- 
cently was revived by a legislative ap- 
propriation, have found hundreds of 
samples of feed that are sold in non- 
compliance with the law, says J. A. 
Whitehurst, president of the board. 

Frank Foltz, secretary of the Oklahoma 
Millers’ Association, is to attend meetings 
in Kansas City of the Kansas Millers’ 
Club and the Southwestern Millers’ 
League. T.C. Thatcher, president of the 
Oklahoma Association, was not certain 
whether he could attend these meetings, 
because of the illness of Mrs. Thatcher. 


Oklahoma City millers plan to give a 
farewell party to Adolph Mayer, who is 
to return from Dallas soon to move his 
family to that city. He recently was 
appointed sales manager of the Dallas 
mill of the Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, 
after being Oklahoma manager for 14 
years. His brother, Oscar Mayer, has 
been installed in the Oklahoma position. 

Construction of a large mill and ware- 
houses for W. J. Lawther, feed miller 
and manufacturer of Dallas, Texas, is to 
be started in that city by April 15. The 
plant, it is reported, will be one of the 
largest of the kind in the South, having 
a mill that will turn out 15 carloads of 
products daily and a capacity for 180,000 
bus grain. The two warehouses will have 
a combined frontage on Missouri, Kansas 
& Texas Railroad tracks of 186 feet and 
a depth of. 56. 





COLORADO 


Flour business in this territory con- 
tinues much below normal for this season 
of the year. Buyers are not anticipating 
their future requirements to any great 
extent. On April 4, soft wheat flour de- 
clined 20c bb, and it is hoped that this 
concession in price will stimulate new 
business. 

Flour prices, f.o.b., Ohio River: best 
patent $6.45@6.55, standard patent $5.70 
@5.80, self-rising flour $6.70@6.80, all in 
98-lb cottons, prompt to 30-day shipment. 

Millfeed demand is steady and prices 
remain firm, due to the fact that the sup- 
ply is limited, on account of curtailed 
milling activity. Should the call for flour 
increase and millfeed offerings become 
more plentiful, no doubt bran prices 
would decline. Bran is now selling for 
$34 ton, f.o.b., Denver, and $86, f.o.b., 
Colorado common points. White bran, 
10c per cwt more. 


NOTES 
C. E. Williams, manager Crescent 
Flour Mills and Denver elevator, has re- 
turned from a trip through the wheat 
section of eastern Colorado and reports 
that, although considerable moisture has 
been received, the wheat in many fields 
does not show much promise. Late plant- 
ing and a poor start last fall are largely 
responsible for this condition. 
Frank C. Witter, superintendent of the 
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Crescent Flour Mills for many years, has 
been made superintendent of the Hun- 
garian Flour Mills, Denver. He is to 
have full charge of this 1,200-bb] mill, 
and also the elevator operated in con- 
junction with it. Mr. Witter is one of the 
most competent millers in this part of 
the country, and enjoys a wide ac- 
quaintance among flour millers through- 
out the entire country. He is vice presi- 
dent of the Association of Operative 
Millers. 


CHINESE FAMINE DANGER 


Lack of Rainfall Threatens Crop, and Conse- 
quent Suffering to Population—Another 
Bad Milling Year Feared 


SuHancuat, Cutna, March 6.—As the 
weeks pass the fear that China will be 
visited by a famine this year is slowly 
becoming a reality, and it is now almost 
certain that the growing crops will be 
rn damaged by drouth. 

With another poor wheat crop the 30,- 
000,000 taels invested in the flour mill- 
ing business in this country will for the 
third consecutive season prove unproduc- 
tive unless the price of American wheat 
is such as to enable Chinese mills to im- 
port it. 

An idea of the severity of the drouth 
can be obtained by comparison of the 
rainfall recorded at Shanghai during the 
past three months with three previous 
years. In November, 1919, 28 millimeters 
fell, 26 in 1920, 32 in 1921 and 10 in 1922. 
In December, 1922, Shanghai received 
3.08 millimeters, against 15 in the same 
month in 1921, 25 in 1920 and 29 in 1919. 
In January of this year there were only 
6.7 millimeters, which has been one of 
the lowest recorded for many years. In 
January, 1922, the rainfall was 72.6 milli- 
meters, January, 1921, 17 and in the pre- 
vious January 27.6. The mean rainfall 
for January should be 50.9 millimeters, 
based on the results of 50 years’ observa- 
tion at Siccawei. The mean rainfall in 
November is 77 and in December 20. 

The Shanghai flour market is a little 
steadier, in sympathy with the undertone 
of the market in the United States. A 
limited business was done this week, club 
straight being quoted at $6 per bbl (U. 
S. currency), the equivalent of 2.14 taels 
per 50-lb sack. Chinese buyers, on ac- 
count of the near approach of their new 
year, have not been operating much, but 
some lower grade flour has changed 
hands at prices ranging 1.65@2.07 taels 
per sack. 

No business has been done in wheat, 
American being quoted at more than 4.55 
taels per picul ($1.60 per bu), buyer’s 
ideas in Shanghai being lower than 4.40 
taels. From the United States about 
5,000 to 6,000 tons of wheat and about 
4,000 tons of flour were received last 
week, Stocks in Shanghai are about 
250,000 50-lb sacks of foreign flour and 
about 50,000 of local. There is almost 
no stock of Chinese wheat in Shanghai. 

ARAKIE. 











SPAIN TO REGULATE FOOD PRICES 

Prices of food products in Spain are 
now fixed by the government. The object 
is “to prevent producers, merchants and 
middlemen from making net profits in 
excess of the margin fixed by the central 
council of provisions.” 

In fixing prices the government will 
consider the cost of production, the type 
of merchandise, the cost of transporta- 
tion to market centers, and the municipal 
taxes, if any exist. The net profit and the 
profit of middlemen and merchants are 
fixed by the council at Madrid, which 
establishes a minimum and maximum 
price according to the class of merchan- 
dise. The execution of this decree is left 
to the council of provisions, which is made 
up of representatives of various govern- 
ment departments, consumers and labor 
unions. 

The decree authorizes this council to re- 
vise prices and submit them to the minis- 
ter of public works, who acts as its pre- 
siding officer. A council will be estab- 
lished at each provincial capital, which 
will operate under the rules established 
for the central council and will be pre- 
sided over by the various provincial gov- 
ernors. The councils are allowed to name 
two women members to represent the con- 
sumers, as it is considered their advice 
might be of value in view of their inti- 
mate association with problems of domes- 
tic economy. 
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Complaints of dullness in flour circles 
are less numerous. Business the past 
week was of moderate proportions. Buy- 
ers seem more willing to listen to offers 
than heretofore, and there has been in- 
creased single car lot purchases by the 
smaller bakers and jobbers catering to 
the family trade. 

There has been little disposition to an- 
ticipate future requirements, and sales 
are mainly on a hand-to-mouth basis. 
Stocks of flour are still ample, but they 
are not considered heavy, and it is felt 
that, if the wheat market holds, brisk 
buying will develop within the next 30 
days. 

Renvesentetives of northwestern mills 
report a somewhat improved business, 
especially with the smaller bakers and 
the grocery trade. While purchases were 
generally of moderate size, scattered in- 
dividual sales of fair quantities were re- 
ported, Specifications on old orders are 
coming in at a fair rate. Representa- 
tives of southwestern mills also report 
improved shipping directions, but few 
new sales. 

Soft winter wheat flours are rather 
quiet. Cracker bakers apparently are 
pretty well supplied, and sales are con- 
fined to immediate requirements. No 
disposition is being shown by the trade 
to book ahead. 

The situation in regard to clears is 
rather mixed. While some handlers re- 
port the better grades in light supply, 
others say that offerings are more free, 
and that some mills are ‘asking for bids 
on round lots, and seem willing to sacri- 
fice values in order to dispose of their 
holdings. Second clears are plentiful. 

Some business is being done in rye 
flours with jobbers, but demand, on the 
whole, is rather quiet. Directions are 
exceptionally good, the trade taking out 
old contracts freely. Local mills report 
a better inquiry from the East, and the 
trade there is taking hold better than for 
many weeks. ‘The local production of 
rye flour totaled 5,000 bbls this week. 
White is quoted at $4.30@4.70; medium, 
$4.10@4.40; dark, $3.40@3.70. 

Nominal quotations, car lots, f.o.b., 
Chicago: spring top patent $6.40@6.80, 
standard patent $5.90@6.50, first clear 
$4.90@5.50, second $3.30@3.90; hard 
winter short patent $5.90@6.35, 95 per 
cent patent $5.30@5.85, straight $5.05@ 
5.30, first clear $4.50@4.90; soft winter 
short patent $6.10@6.40, straight $5.60 
@6, first clear $4.80@5.20. 

MILLFEED 

The market is easier, and transit bran 
seems to be the only grade salable at 
present. The trade continues bearish as 
to prices, and bids have been received for 
May delivery fully $4@5 under prevail- 
ing levels. Mills, however, are not en- 
tertaining bids of this kind, and most of 
them are holding prices fairly firm, al- 
though a few have made concessions even 
for near-by shipments. 

The trade looks for increased offerings. 
One important northwestern mill is in 
the market again, and another is thought 
to have caught up on its old contracts 
and is expected to be offering feed ver 
shortly. Minneapolis resellers are of- 
fering immediate bran and middlings on 
a basis of $29.50, Chicago, April at 
$28.50, and May at $26.50. 

Business with mixed feed manufactur- 
ers is only moderate. Buyers are only 
filling immediate requirements. The 
trade, looking for lower prices, is play- 
ing a waiting game. Spring bran is 
quoted at $29.60@31 ton; hard winter 
bran, $80@30.50; soft winter bran, $80.50 


@31; standard middlings, $29@30.65; 
flour middlings, $32@33.65; red dog, $35 
@35.65. 
CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 
Weekly output of Chicago mills, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

AGE BF vccccccces 40,000 21,000 52 
Previous week ..... 40,000 25,000 63 
ZORP GOO .scccccses 40,000 15,000 38 
Two years ago..... 26,700 18,500 70 


CASH WHEAT 


The local cash market was firm, the 
most interest being displayed by eleva- 
tors. Red winters were about unchanged, 
with the limited number of cars received 
here readily disposed of. One car of 
No. 2 red sold at 10c over May price, and 
a car on Thursday sold as high as 14c 
over. 

There was a good demand for hard 
winters, mainly from elevator interests, 
which bought the wheat to put into store 
for delivery on May contracts. Mills 
also took fair quantities and, as a result, 
winters were firm. Springs were in lim- 
ited supply, and demand nominal. Some 
durum was sold during the week, with 
Nos. 1 and 2 bringing all the way from 
7e to 12c under May. Shipping sales 
for the week amounted to 175,000 bus, 
some of them for export. Receipts of 
all wheat were 240 cars, against 58 a year 
ago. 

Premiums on No. 1 red 11@14c over, 
No. 2 red 10@13c over; No. 1 hard 11% 
@2c over, No. 2 hard 14,@1%c over; 
No. 1 and No. 2 yellow hard 1@1%4c 
over; No. 1 dark northern 3@12c over, 
No. 2 dark 2@9c over, No. 1 northern 
May price to 5c over. 


CORN PRODUCTS 

Corn mills are operating steadily, and 
report a fair demand for their products 
for this time of year. ‘The trade is cov- 
ering only its immediate requirements, 
and seems to prefer to buy at frequent 
intervals rather than to book ahead. 

Export conditions are about un- 
changed, with business restricted to scat- 
tered small sales to the United King- 
dom. Foreigners are inquiring daily, 
but they are not following the advance, 
and their bids are generally much below 
asking values. 

Corn flour is quoted at $1.871,@2 per 
ewt, white and yellow granulated corn 
meal $1.75@1.95, white and yellow cream 
meal $1.75@1.95, pearl and granulated 
hominy $1.75@2, oatmeal $2.85, jute, car 
lots, f.o.b., Chicago; rolled oats, $2.571, 
per 90-lb sack. 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 
Prices are again lower, and the past 
week declined fully $2. Resellers are 
quoting 34 per cent protein meal at 
ton, and 32 per cent at $41, Chicago. 
Some mills in this territory are running 
on 34 per cent meal, but claim to have 
this all sold, and therefore are only offer- 
ing 31 per cent, which they are quoting 
at $41. Mills report little interest by 
buyers, but resellers have been able to 
sell scattered lots by going out after 
business. Mills are operating at full 
capacity and expect to run on imported 
flaxseed the coming summer. 


NATIONAL FEDERATED FLOUR CLUBS 
V. J. Petersen, of Chicago, president 
of the National Federated Flour Clubs, 
announces that headquarters will, be at 
the Biltmore Hotel, New York City, for 
the annual meeting to be held on June 5. 
He urges all members who intend to be 
present at this meeting to make their 
reservations early, and suggests that they 
get in touch with Walter Quackenbush, 
23 Beaver Street, New York City. 


CHICAGO FLOUR CLUB MEETING 


The last meeting of the Chicago Flour 
Club, held on Wednesday evening, April 
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4, was not as well attended as some of 
the previous gatherings, but the pro- 
gramme and the discussions made it one 
of the most interesting sessions held this 
season. 

Samuel M. Myers, a local attorney, 
who handles a large number of flour 
cases, was the principal speaker. He ad- 
dressed the club on contracts, bulk sales 
law and attachments. Mr. Myers stated 
that, in his opinion, a flour contract 
should be explicit, but as brief as pos- 
sible, and criticized some contracts used 
by mills as being too long, and including 
not only terms but decisions. 

The resolutions brought up at the last 
meeting by the special committee, of 
which V. J. Petersen was chairman, cov- 
ering arbitration, were passed by the 
members. 

Those present included V. J. Petersen, 
W. S. Johnson, A. S. Purves, C. C. 
Anthon, John Reget, Ja., George A. 
Shields, L. Dickinger, E. P. Rowe, 
George F. Poedtke, J. W. Eckhart, Jr., 
N. K. Reese, George Mariner, John 
Ward, Samuel Myers, E. G. Dahl, Fred 
Colquohoun, S. O. Werner, P. P. Croar- 
kin, E. E. Murphy, John Armbruster 
and J. Korseniewski. 


NOTES 


Fred Hall, of the Falcon Milling Co., 
Des Moines, Iowa, was in Chicago during 
the week. 

M. D. King, of the M. D. King Milling 
Co., Pittsfield, Ill., was in this market 
during the week. 

C. B. Spaulding, of the New Century 
Co., Chicago, was in Minneapolis several 
days the past week. 

F. A. McKenzie, of the McKenzie Mill- 
ing Co. Quincy, Mich., called on the 
trade in Chicago recently. 

H. C. Brown, head of the flour depart- 
ment, Quaker Oats Co., returned on April 
5 from a business trip in the East. 

Walter C. Smith, of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, visited the 
Chicago office of his company this week. 

Robert McDougal, ex-president of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, has returned 
from a two months’ vacation trip in 
Florida. 

William Lazere, of Memphis, general 
bakery superintendent of the Piggly 
Wiggly Co., was in Chicago most of the 
past week. 

F. A. Ruenitz, of the Springfield 
Gee Milling Co., Inc., stopped off in 

hicago on April 4 on his way east on 
a business trip. 

C. M. Hardenbergh, manager South- 
western Milling -Co., Inc., Kansas City, 
visited the Chicago office of his company 
several days this week. 

W. P. Fisher, of the Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle, Wash., was in Chicago 
on April 2, en route home from a three 
months’ trip in the East. 

O. B. Frisbie, manager of the Wells- 
Abbott-Nieman Co., Schuyler, Neb., 
passed through Chicago this week on his 
way east on a business trip. 

M. P. Fuller, sales manager Everett, 
Aughenbaugh & Co., Waseca, Minn., 
stopped at Chicago on April 5, on his 
return from an eastern trip. 

J. J. MacNamee, sales manager of the 
Chicago office of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., has returned from a week’s 
trip to Indiana and Michigan. 

L. W. Pritchard, recently appointed 
Illinois representative for the Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., spent 
the Easter holidays in Chicago. 

At a meeting of the board of directors, 
on April 3, Frank M. Jordan was sus- 
pended from all privileges of member- 
ship in the Chicago Board of Trade. 

The John H. Ebeling Milling Co., 
Green Bay, Wis., intends to use the pop- 
ular phrase “Bread Is the Best and 
Cheapest Food” on all its flour sacks. 


R. C. Tennant, of the Tennant & Hoyt 
Co., Lake City, Minn., stopped off in 
Chicago on April 2 on his way back to 
the mill from a vacation trip in Florida. 


Local brokers state that some mills are 
not wiring in all price changes, but are 
asking their representatives, when in 
touch with a buyer, to wire them for 
prices. 

Stocks of flour in public warehouses, 
freight houses, mills and freight yards 
on April 1 were 30,000 bbls, compared 
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with 30,500 on March 1, and 43,800 on 
April 1, 1922. 

The secretary of the Chicago Board of 
Trade reports-no change in the public 
grain storage situation in Chicago, com- 
scaly with a week ago. About 8,000,000 

us of room is available. 

T. A. Linfitt, eastern sales manager 
State Mill & Elevator, Grand Forks, N, 
D., called at this office on April 3. He 
left the same day for Toledo and other 
points in the central states. 

Export conditions are unchanged, and 
business is limited to scattered smal] 
parcels of clears. Some inquiry the past 
week from Holland, but, so far as could 
be learned, no business resulted. 

The H. P. Schmidt Milling Co., Osh- 
kosh, Wis., is using the term “Bread Js 
the Best and Cheapest Food” in i!s local 
newspaper advertising. It also intends 
to have the phrase printed on all its 
flour sacks. 

The Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, !ias de- 
clared a regular quarterly 21% per cent 
common dividend, mepehle Apri! 16 to 
stock of record April 2, and 11% }cr cent 
preferred dividend, payable May 31 to 
stock of record May 1. 

The American Hominy Co., Chicago, 
reports that it has enjoyed an ex! remely 
fine business since its flour mill at De- 
catur, Ill., was completed in September. 
During March it made 31,000 bb’s flour, 
and since Sept. 16, 1922, its output to- 
taled 165,000 bbls. 


WISCONSIN 

Mitwavukeg, Wis.—Toward the end of 
the week ended April 7 there wa» a no- 
ticeable increase in inquiry for flour, due 
to the firmer tone of the wheat ‘uarket, 
as reflected more especially by ‘he ad- 
vance in the distant futures. The dearth 
of shipping directions was more pro- 
nounced, probably owing to the fact that 
the improvement in transportation condi- 
tions has placed a large quantity ot flour 
in the hands of customers which needs to 
be put through consumptive channels be- 
fore customers can begin further |uying. 

As the result of the lack of specifica- 
tions, production dropped sharply after 
two to three weeks of operation at very 
satisfactory rates. Considerable business 
was booked for quick shipment. Some 
mills reduced straights 10c bbl. ‘amily 
patent sold relatively better than !akers 
patent. On ~ 7, fancy city brands of 
hard spring wheat patent were quoted at 
$7@7.50, and straight at $6.40@0.75, in 
98-lb cotton sacks. 

Clear flour again was unchanged and 
largely nominal, for the available supply 
is being constantly applied on contracts. 
Inquiry is active. Export interest has 
improved. At the present rate of opera- 
tions, output of clears is restricted, while 
the demand is better than for patents. 
Even low grade clear is in request. On 
April 7, first clear was quoted at *5.40@ 
5.80, and second at $4.10@4.95, in 98-lb 
cottons. 

Sales of hard winter wheat flour con- 
tinue to keep pace with those-of spring. 
The spread is narrower, however, and 
some of the established trade which has 
been somewhat partial to Kansas on 4 
basis of economy is turning back to the 
spring grades. The jobbing trade is 
doing a moderate amount of busiress 10 
small lots going to the retail bake:y and 
grocery houses, but these buyers <)ow 4 
strong disinclination to anticipa'e T 
quirements. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Milwaukee mills, in b irrels; 


as reported to The Northwestern *liller: 

Capacity Oltput er ct. 
ABBOT ois 5 3:40 16,000 1,700 1 
Previous week ..... 16,000 6,700 42 
TaRt GORE ooo 6060569 16,000 6,500 40 
Two years ago..... 24,000 3,537 18 
Three years ago.... 24,000 8,561 36 
Four years ago..... 18,000 12,000 61 
Five years ago..... 16,000 900 . 


The movement of flour at Milw..ukee 
in the week ended April 7 was very light, 
but the situation a year ago was «bout 
the same. Shipments were only 2,350 
bbls, against 3,500 last year. Receipts 
were 14,000 bbls, compared with 25,900 
in the same week in 1922. Since J10. | 
local receipts have been about 9,000 bbls 
over the same time in 1922. 


MILLFEED 


The recent buying movement, whic!) ¢x- 
isted mainly between jobbers and dealers 
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| an emergency consumptive demand 
vowing the Geary storms when feeders 
and farmers were only moderately sup- 
plied and unable to get to market, has 
eased up and business is reported light. 
Mills did not share in this movement, for 
brokers and jobbers had considerable 
feed on back order and this has now been 
coming through in volume, making fur- 
ther heavy purchasing unnecessary. 

The millfeed situation is rather per- 
plexing at present, for the rass season 
is not far off and, so far as this territory 
is concerned, dealers are keeping close 
watch so that they will not be overloaded 
when the demand drops off, as usual, at 
the time outdoor feeding begins. This 
season has been delayed anywhere from 
two to three weeks by the extraordinary 
weather all through March. ‘ 

Asking prices on bran for spot ship- 
ment were reduced 50¢ ton by local mills. 
Standard middlings declined likewise, 
ranging 50c@$1 ton under bran. Winter 
bran is off $1, and selling at a premium 
of only 50c over spring after a long 
period of higher premiums. Flour mid- 
dlings are quotably unchanged to $1 
lower, and red dog is unchanged but 
largely nominal. Rye feed remains firm, 
and huminy feed is strong to 50c ton 
higher, the grain having recently shown 
unexpected strength. Gluten feed has 
come down $2 ton more, and meals are 
$1@?.50 ton lower. Mills quote bran at 
$29.50@30.50 ton, standard middlings $29 
@2°.50, flour middlings $32, red dog $34 
@33, and rye middlings $28@28.50, in 
100-ib sacks, f.0.b., Milwaukee. 

\iillfeed receipts at Milwaukee for the 
weck ended April 7 were 600 tons, com- 
paicd with 150 in the same week in 1922; 
shipments were 4,560 tons, against 7,870 
last year. 

RYE FLOUR 


\sking prices on rye flour have been 
reduced 10@15c bbl for patent, the prin- 
cipal reason being the sharp competition. 
The cash rye market is firmer and tend- 
ing upward, however, and has influenced 
a stronger tone in flour prices. Bakers 


are buying a fair quantity, but decline 
to do much more than keep their stocks 
replenished. Production is fairly ‘well 


sustained, Milwaukee mills making 500 
bbls in the week ended April 7, which was 
the same as in the previous week, while 
last year output was 1,000 bbls. Pure 
white was quoted at $5.25@5.30, straight 
$1.75@4.85, pure dark $4.10@4.50, and 
ordinary dark $8.70@4.05, in 98-lb cot- 


tons, 
CORN GOODS 


Corn millers are finding it increasingly 
difficult to sustain their domestic trade, 
because the high price of corn in the 
cash and option markets makes it neces- 
sary to ask prices for goods which seem 
far out of line with other grains and 
their products. A year ago choice corn 
samples were selling at 54@55c bu, while 
at the close, of — 7, local quotations 
were 78@78\4c. hile corn flour prices 
have been advanced 5c, this does not rep- 
resent the full advance in the grain which 
has taken place recently. 

On the other hand, buyers’ views are 
apparently not taking this advance into 
consideration, for bids are very low. Ex- 
port trade has been fairly active, but 
needs of foreign countries for the most 
part are being accommodated by exports 
of the whole grain rather than the milled 
product. At the close, on April 7, corn 
flour was nominally quoted at $1.90@1.95, 
corn meal at $1.85@1.90, and corn grits 
at $1.90@1.95, in 100-Ib sacks. 


NOTES 


William H. Cahill, sales manager Bern- 
hard Stern & Sons, Inc., Milwaukee, is 
on a trade visit to Pennsylvania and 
Indiana territory. 

George W. Brooks, for 25 years en- 
gaged in the wholesale and retail feed 
business and farm implement trade at 
Omro, died April 8 at the age of 67. 
m O. Firebaugh, formerly of Brooten, 
Minn., has been elected general manager 
of the Clear Lake (Wis.) Farmers’ Co- 
ps es Co., to fill the vacancy 
ause: 

Fe vy resignation of August An- 

Milwaukee flour stocks on April 1, as 
reported by the Chamber of yl Ba 
were 16,843 bbls, compared with 11,239 
- March 1 and 8,391 on April 1, 1999. 

n the same day in 1921 stocks were 
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20,278 bbls; 1920, 13,869; 1919, 13,087; 
1918, 35,300; 1917, 13,920; 1916, 27,040; 
1915, 43,775; 1914, 54,250; 1913, 41,000. 

Despite the fact that the local daylight 
saving ordinance was repealed at the 
spring election on April 8, the Chamber 
of Commerce of Milwaukee will change 
its hours of business on April 29 to con- 
form with those of the other principal 
grain and stock exchanges. Many busi- 
ness houses and factories will do like- 
wise, to avoid confusion growing out of 
working schedules in Chicago, New York 
and other large cities. 

The Goodrich Transit Co. on April 2 
resumed triweekly break-bulk freight 
service from Chicago and Milwaukee to 
Manitowoc, Sheboygan, Kewaunee and 
Sturgeon Bay. The service was discon- 
tinued during the war, when the govern- 
ment took over lake vessels for coastwise 
shipping. The Hill Steamship Line, of 
Kenosha, Wis., is also running regular 
boats to west shore points to supplement 
its Chicago, Waukegan, Kenosha, Racine 
and Milwaukee service. 

Albert R. Taylor, president of the Tay- 
lor-Bournique Co., grain commission mer- 
chant, and operator of the Milwaukee 
road elevator E, was elected president of 
the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce on 
April 3. He was vice re during 
the past year. Leonard J. Keefe, resi- 
dent vice president of the Updike Grain 
Co., was re-elected director for three 
years. A mail vote is now being taken 
on the question of new quarters. This in- 
volves the purchase of the present Cham- 
ber of Commerce Building, buying a site 
for a new building, or continuing the 
lease on the present building. The ex- 
change holds an option on the building 
for $250,000, and plans for a new build- 
ing drafted several years ago contemplate 
an investment of $1,000,000. 

L. E. Meyer. 





RATES FOR OPERATIVE MILLERS 

M. F. Dillon, Kansas City, Mo., secre- 
tary of the Association of Operative 
Millers, makes the following announce- 
ment concerning reduced railroad rates 
to the Chicago convention: 

“All passenger associations of the 
United States have granted reduced 
rates to our 1923 convention, to be held 
in Chicago, the week of June 4-9, 1923, 
on the certificate plan. Certain rules 
must be conformed to. Those going to 
the convention will buy regular one-way 
tickets to Chicago. At time of pur- 
chase you must ask for a certificate (not 
a simple receipt). Sign your name to 
the certificate. All agents will have full 
information for this event. Ask your 
railroad agent about it several days be- 
fore your starting day. 

“Reduced rates will apply on all tickets 
at regular adult rates costing 67c or over. 
Ask for certificate when buying. This 
means a fare of one-and-one-half. if 
conditions are complied with. Selling 
dates from all points are liberal. From 
far-removed sections the sale date is as 
early as May 30 to June 6, inclusive. 
Ask your agent about dates. He has the 
tariff and instructions, or can get them. 

“Some smaller railroads are not par- 
ties to. passenger association agreements. 
In such cases you would buy a local 
ticket to the nearest point where they do 
have certificates and through tickets. 
Eastern lines of the Canadian Passenger 
Association, which embraces points east 
of and including Armstrong, Port Ar- 
thur and Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., have 
granted the reduction. Western Canada 
lines did not grant reduced rates. Sell- 
ing dates in eastern Canada are May 31 
to June 6, inclusive. 

“On the certificate plan, return trip 
must be made by same route as the going 
trip. Tickets will be validated for re- 
turn during the week of June 4-9 at 
Hotel Sherman. All tickets and cer- 
tificates must be delivered to M. F. Dil- 
lon, secretary of the Association of Op- 
erative Millers, at Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago, on arrival, for stamping and cer- 
tification. Return trip can be made up 
to and including June 13, 1923. 

“The reduced rates will apply only if 
we have 250 certificates presented. Re- 
member this, and be sure to get certifi- 
cate when starting for Chicago, even if 
you do not intend to make the return 
trip.” 


The German potato crop of 1922 was 
1,495,000 bus. 
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Hard-headed business men are asking 
whether industrial revival is to continue, 
or whether the recovery has about run its 
course. An extremely interesting situa- 
tion has developed in connection with the 
rise in commodity prices, which has 
reached a stage where many are asking 
whether or not a buyers’ strike is likely 
to develop. The situation has been made 
the more interesting by the spirited rise 
in wages and the nationwide demand for 
increased pay by workers in various in- 
dustries. Such a movement was bound 
to develop, and in justice to the workers 
it may be said that some economists be- 
lieve that an advance in wages is justified 
by the absurdly high living costs which 
still prevail. 


FINANCING THE FUTURE 


The money market is in shape, 
and the indications are that there will be 
an abundant supply of funds available 
for commercial borrowers. If business 
continues to revive, however, there surely 
will be an upward trend to interest rates, 
but the movement is not likely to go far. 
With this country’s enormous gold hold- 
ings and the “— reserve ratio reported 
by the Federal Reserve banks, it is evi- 
dent that the April position of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System is unusually sound 
and in many respects extremely inter- 
esting. 

It may be said confidently that the Fed- 
eral Reserve authorities will not permit 
borrowers upon stock exchange collateral 
to absorb an excessive supply of funds 
this year. Such loans already amount to 
about $1,850,000,000, which is considered 
large enough under the circumstances; 
but those in control of the Federal Re- 
serve System realize that its resources are 
virtually all that the world has to fall 
back upon in financing the reconstruction 
of Europe and the rehabilitation of the 
world’s crippled industries. 

The indications are, therefore, that the 
brakes will be applied if the speculators 
attempt to absorb an excessive amount 
of loanable funds this year, for there is 
certain to be very important commercial 
developments in the United States and 
elsewhere before 1923 is over. 

New security applications during the 
first three months of 1923 exceeded $1,- 
184,000,000, which was about $500,000,000 
more than were floated in the same three 
months of 1922. This is a remarkable 
showing, and emphasizes the great poten- 
tial strength of the American investment 
demand which has made itself felt in no 
uncertain way this year. 


GENERAL BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


The outlook is for continued good busi- 
ness, but this does not mean that the next 
six or eight months will see altogether 
clear sailing. On the contrary, there are 
difficult problems to solve, and the affairs 
of this country will be largely influenced 
by the ultimate settlement of the repara- 
tions dispute. It is evident that Europe 
will have to float more loans in the United 
States, but this will not be attempted 
until the European situation clears up 
and the position of the American markets 
justifies fresh capital applications of this 
kind. 

The outlook deserves to be very care- 
fully studied, in view of the many cross- 
currents which are encountered by shrewd 
students of economic conditions. Evi- 
dently the more spirited trading of the 
securities market has subsided, and the 
demand for investment issues is not 
quite so keen as it was. The markets 
have shown excellent resiliency, however, 
and it is clear that they will advance 
sharply later on, provided nothing de- 
velops abroad to upset conditions here. 

Every broad-gauge business man these 
days has to adopt the “international view- 
point,” whether he likes it or not. The 
wireless has placed this country within 
speaking distance of Europe, and it takes 
only a few minutes to execute New York 
orders on the foreign stock exchanges. 
There are signs that the American invest- 


ing public is extending its interest in for- 
eign securities, and that the time is near 
at hand when there will be a much closer 
basis of co-operation between the various 
business groups. 


RAILROAD IMPROVEMENT 


The railroads purchased, during the 
first quarter of 1923, 62,000 cars. It is 
believed that more orders will be given 
out for cars and equipment if the rail- 
roads find it possible to secure early de- 
liveries. An enormous financial loss was 
taken by American shippers last year as 
a consequence of the inability of the 
railroads to provide quick service, and in 
some instances to provide any service. 
An important conference of railroad men 
has been held in the effort to bring about 
the most complete co-operation between 
the transportation companies, so as to 
secure better service and protect the ship- 
ping interests. 

The railroads have made an excellent 
showing during the past few months, but 
it is probable that the excessively cold 
weather of March may cause a falling off 
in earnings, especially in the latter half 
of that month. The best-known railroad 
experts, however, will devote much of 
their time to developing increased effi- 
ciency and better service, so as to avoid 
such delays and disasters as were encoun- 
tered during the rush season last year 
when the harvesting operations were in- 
terfered with, owing to the highly disor- 
ganized railroad service which many im- 
portant communities had to reckon with. 

American railroads are developing a 
wonderful co-operative system, however, 
and while there may be rivalries here and 
there, the outstanding fact is that never 
in the history of American transportation 
have the great producers of transporta- 
tion worked in better harmony or with 
more beneficial results. The American 
people are much more dependent upon 
their railroad service than is any other 
nation on earth. It is clear, therefore, 
that the transportation problem is of 
great importance, for the country must 
have a strong delivery service if it is to 
handle business expeditiously. 





EAT MORE BREAD CAMPAIGN 


Great Faris, Mont.—Through public- 
ity being sent out by the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., of Minneapolis, newspapers 
of this state are giving attention to the 
proposition of eating more wheat bread. 
Some of the leading dailies have in- 
dorsed the proposal editorially, and have 
given it publicity in the news columns. 
The plea is for the individual to eat two 
ounces more of wheat products at each 
meal. The Great Falls Tribune says: 
“More wheat consumption at our meals 
would be a good py | from every stand- 
point. We would be healthier and richer 
at the same time, and the wheat pro- 
ducer would profit by the change. By 
all means let the ‘more wheat’ consump- 
tion propaganda go on. It can do no 
harm, and it may do good. . - One 
thing is certain, wheat production will 
finally decline if the price received for it 
by the producers is so low that there is 
no margin of profit, so we must either 
grow less wheat or consume more, if the 
price is to be raised.” 

Joun A. Curry. 





MILL FOR DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


There is to be a 50-bbl short process 
American flour mill established in Puerto 
Plata, Dominican Republic, the result of 
which venture is interesting, as it will 
be the first flour mill in the country. 
Consul Becker states, in dispatches to 
the Department of Commerce, that ar- 
rangements have been made by the own- 
er, an American, for grain and other 
pt gp from New York, which is the 
only port with regular steamer service 
to Dominican ports. It is expected to 
be a successful venture, due to the 
heavy import duty on flour coincident 
with duty-free grain imports. 
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United States and Canadian advertisers in 
The Northwestern Miller who desire connec- 
tions abroad, and foreign advertisers who 
seek information concerning markets or con- 
nections in the United States or Canada, are 
invited to communicate with the manager 
of this department. 





Contents of this publication are protected 
by copyright. Republication permitted when 
credit is given The Northwestern Miller. 
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The weather has taken a turn for the 
better, and the wheat market has shown 
a distinct advance on the week. Demand 
from the Continent has been fully main- 
tained, which has given the trade a more 
confident feeling. Without the con- 
tinental demand, the United Kingdom 
would have been unable to absorb all the 
passage and near at hand wheat offered, 
without a resultant of lower prices. 

The advance in wheat has not gone far 
enough yet to make any appreciable dif- 
ference to flour, except to those few in- 
dividuals who were fortunate enough to 
get some business through with their 
mills at the end of last week, when about 
the lowest figure was touched. These 
few were able to do a fair business at 
the low prices, but to get an advance, 
with higher prices from Canada and the 
United States, is quite out of the ques- 
tion. 

The home millers, in their keen compe- 
tition, keep prices, not only for them- 
selves but for every one else, below an 
economical level. The unanimity with 
which this point was canvassed at the 
general meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of the British and Irish Millers, 
Ltd., makes poor reading for any one 
with a sympathetic feeling for the future 
of the milling industry. 

That imported flour is the root of their 
evil state is a ghost that is nearly laid, 
but it is to be feared that it never will 
be quite, although the realization that 
overproduction among millers themselves 
is the actual cause is now beginning to 
be felt, as voiced by the National Asso- 
ciation of British and Irish Millers. 

Individuals who in the past have been 
most bitter in their condemnation of the 
wickedness of allowing imported flour 
are ready to admit that there was over- 
production before the war, which was in- 
creased during the war, and which the 
whole trade suffers from after the war. 
The chairman stated at the meeting re- 
ferred to above, as an instance of the 
foolish competition which they were put- 
ting up among themselves, that when at 
his mill that morning be picked up the 
list of one of his travellers, where the 
traveller had written: “ and other 
millers were offering at this price yester- 
day. What can I do; accept, or lose my 
best man?” 





FLOUR ARRIVALS 


Arrivals of flour in London, although 
not large, are more than enough to sup- 
ply the demand. The quantities are giv- 
en in sacks of 280 lbs each. From the 
United States, Atlantic 3,250, Pacific 
Coast 1,725; Canada, Atlantic 12,993, 
Pacific Coast 4,000; Australia, 1,640; 
Argentina, 1,568. 


FLOUR PRICES 


At the end of last week, owing to 
firmer markets, there was a much im- 
proved flour trade by importers who had 
been able to get in at the low prices ac- 
cepted by American and Canadian mills. 


On Monday, there was little or no trad- 
ing, neither has there been any improve- 
ment since. 

It is thought that unsold stocks of 
flour are quite large, and official figures 
at the end of the month will show an in- 
crease. The quantity, however, would 





not be excessive if there was any trade 
passing. 

Medium Canadian exports are offered 
today by the mills at 34s 6d, c.i.f., but 
it is understood that no sales can be 
made at this figure. Better quality are 
offered at 35s, after 34s 6d had been 
taken for early April seaboard. Top 
quality are offered at 36s 6d, after busi- 
ness had been done at 36s. 

Minneapolis export patents are now at 
36s 6d, but near at hand and on the spot 
they can be purchased at 6d less. Min- 
neapolis low grade has been sold at 25s 
9d, c.i.f., April seaboard. 

Kansas export patents of ot repute 
are on offer at 37s 6d, c.i.f., but there is 
no demand. Really good clears have 
been offered at 32s 6d, but no business 
is reported. 

Australian flours are of slow sale. 
Offers for shipment are lower, and sales 
at 33s 6d, c.i.f., for February-March are 
reported. On the spot 36s 6d is the gen- 
eral asking price. 

Pacific Coast flours are out of the 
market, their asking price being too high 
at 35s 6d. Argentine low grades are 
not offered freely, but it is reported that 
24s 9d, c.i.f., would mean business, and 
as this flour has a good color it is quite 
well liked by the trade. 

London millers have made no change 
in their official price for straight run 
flour, which remains at 40s, delivered, 
equal to about 36s, c.i.f. 


LONDON FLOUR IMPORTS 


American and Canadian imports into 
London during the two weeks ending 
March 23, 1923, in 140-lb bags: 

From St. John per ss. Batsford— 


VIStery cc ccccce 1,000 Famous ....... 2,000 
Wilsuitu ....... 250 Regal ......... 1,500 
... jaar 1,000 Grand Empire... 500 
Signal ......... 1,000 Brilliant ...... 500 
ere 2,000 Keetoba ....... 2,000 
eee 500 Daily Bread ... 2,000 
Medora ....... 1,000 
From St. John per ss. Brandt County— 
WHRETIOE 60.000 660600050605 00 8000064800 6,500 
From Portland, Maine, per ss. Verentia— 
Brilifant ...cce 425 Cup Winner ... 550 
From New York per ss. Vardulia— 
CO. WG. ceccces 500 Transatlantic .. 500 


From Baltimore per ss. Sagaporack— 
ee  '.  PPrrrrrrrrrerrerrrrrert erin 1,500 
From Boston per ss. Barbadian— 


ORFH cccccocece National Pride... 900 
Cutter’s Pride... 900 

From New York per ss. Vulcan City— 
Royal Pansy ... 600 Golden Dawn .. 1,000 
White Swallow. 500 Bull Dog...... 50 
Inverclyde ..... 20 Checkmate .... 1,000 
Lucky Star .... 6500 Toronto Pride... 6501 
Cream of the Ringtrue ...... 500 

Weet cccccece 2,000 Maitland ...... 900 
Nelson ........ 6,500 Three Stars ... 2,000 
Golden Thistle. 1,000 

From St. John per ss. Ariano— 
Silver Gilt ..... 1,000 Purity ........ 1,000 
Battle ......... 1,530 Nessmore...... 1,000 

From New Orleans per ss. Janelaw— 
Ds MYOTTTITITITTTTT TTT TTT ee 1,500 

From New York per ss. Mesaba— 
PRG oN ek ce Ove bekeacscadscreicotes 500 


WHEAT PRICES 


There has been much greater activity 
in the wheat trade during the past week, 
mainly owing to increased demand by 
continental buyers, with the result that 
prices have advanced sharply. No. 1 
northern Manitoba arrived and on pas- 
sage sold at 46s 6d, March and April, 
and April-May made 46s 9d. Rosafe, 
621,-lb, on passage, brought 45s 6d, and 
the same price was taken for March- 
April. Choice white Karachi for March- 
re pes sold at 48s, but for May-June 46s 
9d was accepted. 


MILL OFFALS 

Market firm, and although there are 
sellers at last week’s prices, they are 
harder to find. London milled bran is 
offered at £6 15s per ton, and middlings 
at £6 12s 6d, both ex-mill. Plate pa 


lard is firmer, shippers asking £5 12s 6d, 
cif. Fine Plate middlings are a shade 
easier at £7 18s 9d per ton, c.i.f. 


OATMEAL 

It is reported that some business has 
been ” through with Canadian mills at 
37s 6d, c.i.f., for rolled oats, and 36s 6d 
for oatmeal. American prices are be- 
ginning to impress buyers, and if they 
could only meet at a halfway house some 
business would result. Midlothian and 
Aberdeen oatmeals are about 50s and 
47s 3d, respectively, per 280 lbs, ex-store. 
London milled is about unchanged at 
43s, ex-mill. 

RETURNS FROM THE LEVANT 

Hugo M. Pollock, of T. S. Medill & 
Sons, Ltd., London, and European man- 
ager of the Canadian Flour Export Co., 
Toronto, returned this week from an 
extended trip to the markets of the 
Levant. He came to London direct from 
Constantinople. 

Mr. Pollock says that, owing to the 
new fivefold duties which the Turkish 
Angora government put on wheat and 
flour from March 1, the importation of 
flour into Constantinople is almost pro- 
hibitive. He believes, however, in course 
of time there will again be a demand for 
the higher grades, as he does not think 
that the Constantinople mills will be able 
to supply them, but will devote their at- 
tention to the big demand that exists 
for the lower grades. 

Mr. Pollock further stated that many 
authorities in Constantinople were of the 
opinion that the present duties would 
not remain in force for any great length 
of time. They would naturally cause a 
heavy increase in the cost of bread, and 
it was thought there would soon be an 
outcry against this. The worst feature 
of the new duties was that they had 
been imposed on stocks that were al- 
ready in store in Constantinople. Some 
firms with large stocks in store were 
likely to lose considerable money, owing 
to the new duties that have to be paid. 


LORD MACLAY 


In The Northwestern Miller of Feb. 
28, in the European department, an il- 
lustration was shown of Lord Maclay as 
guest of honor and Andrew Law, chair- 
man, at a dinner at the Glasgow Liberal 
Club. In error, Lord Maclay’s name was 
given under his former title of Sir Joseph 
Maclay. 


SCOTLAND 


Prices of both wheat and flour have 
stiffened. The position is about Is@I1s 
6d dearer for flour, compared with last 
week. The home millers have notified a 
rise of 1s per sack in er with the 
upward move in wheat, but their new 
price is more nominal than real. It is 
said that any bids at the old rates will 
not find the millers unresponsive. 

Canadian millers are asking the full 
increase. Latest messages received from 
Canada suggest that they can command 
as good prices from Montreal as they 
are offering for Glasgow. American mill- 
ers still how no anxiety to meet the 
Scottish market. Both Kansas flours and 
American winters are still out of line 
with the other quotations here. 

Since the advance in prices, there has 
been more free buying, but the old re- 
luctance to buy forward in any quantity 
remains, and the volume of business is 
small, The following are the current 
rates, on a c.i.f. basis, per 280 lbs: 

Home mitled ordinary grades 33s 6d, 
top grades 35s 6d@S36s 6d; imported 
Manitoba export patents 34s top 
grades 35s 6d@S36s; Canadian winters, 
35s. Pacific flours are quiet. Australian 
flours, while relatively cheap, are find- 
ing competition from home millers, who 


are producing a very nice looking flour 
from winter wheats. 

The bakers’ and grocers’ exhibition, 
which continues in Glasgow duriny the 
current week, has not stimulated the 
flour business to _ extent. The show 
aims at attracting the general public as 
well as the trade, but its twofold object 
probably vitiates the standard of the ex- 
hibition as a trade event. In some re- 
spects it is more a distraction from busi- 
ness than an aid to it. 


ROYAL WEDDING CAKE 


For the forthcoming royal nuptials a 
Scottish firm of bakers is to havc the 
honor of providing the wedding cake. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of York, 
and his prospective bride, Lady }iliza- 
beth Bowes-Lyon, were in Edinbur::h on 
March 17 on their way to the bride's an- 
cestral home at Glamis, Forfarshir:, and 
their oe in the capital of Scot- 
land included a visit to the biscuit fac- 
tory of McVitie & Price. 

This factory is on the same up-ivo-date 
lines as Macfarlane, Lang & Co., Glas- 
gow, which concern was the subject of 
a special article in The Northwestern 
Miller a few weeks ago. The royal vis- 
itor and his betrothed were received at 
the works’ entrance by Alex Grant, 
chairman and managing director of the 
firm, Robert M. Grant, director, S. C. 
Ross, general manager, Hector Jaing, 
works manager, and H. McMichael, man- 
ager of the firm’s big factory in London, 
which is so conspicuous a feature on 
the railway approach to Euston station. 
The party made a tour of the factory, 
which employs over 1,000 persons. 

The visitors were much impressed with 
the wonderful part which machinery now 
plays in the production of biscuits and 
cakes of all kinds. The Duke of York 
is president of the Industrial Welfare 
Society, which is especially concerned 
with the conditions under which the 
workers toil in our factories, and he 
was naturally much interested in tlie en- 
lightened policy embodied in the canteen 
and other adjuncts to McVitie & Price’s 
enterprise. As many as 300 workers can 
be served with meals at one time in this 
canteen, the tables of which are covered 
with glass, to facilitate cleanliness. 

At the conclusion of the tour of in- 
spection His Royal Highness and his be- 
trothed entered upon the interesting task 
of selecting the design for their wedding 
cake. The firm has already had inuch 
distinction as the supplier of royalty. 
They made the wedding cake for the 
present King and Queen, and also the 
christening cakes for all the members of 
their family. They also supplie: the 
wedding cake for Princess Mary when 
she was married about a year ago. and 
they have on order at the moment the 
christening cake for her baby boy. On 
Saturday the duke and Lady Eliz «beth 
Bowes-Lyon decided upon a desig for 
their wedding cake, which consisis of 
four tiers. The bottom tier represents 
the union of the houses, with a com))ined 
coat of arms; the second tier is (ady 
Elizabeth’s, with the Strathmore coat 
of arms; the third is the duke’s, wit!: His 
Royal Highness’ coat of arms; an‘ the 
top tier is symbolical of love and jcace. 
The cake will be ornamented and :\eco 
rated with flowers and favors. 


A SOCIAL GATHERING 


The spring would seem to be the sea- 
son of festivities in the Scottish trades 
which handle breadstuffs. Last week 
the members of the grain and ‘lour 
trades held a most successful v hist 
drive and dance in the Ca’doro, one of 
the big restaurants and tea rooms run In 
Glasgow under the auspices of a bakery 
firm. The firm of which the Ca’doro !5 
an offshoot is the City Bakeries, |.td. 
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Several photos of this resort were pub- 
lished in a special article on Glasgow 
tea rooms that appeared in The North- 
western Miller more than a year ago. 
There was a company of about 350 per- 
sons at the grain and flour trades’ func- 
tion. ‘This week the Glasgow Master 
Bakers will be “at home” in the same 
comfortable quarters. 


LIVERPOOL 

The most outstanding feature of the 
wheat market during the week ending 
March 21 was the large purchases both 
by continental importers and United 
Kingdom millers. The arrivals lately 
have been small, and it is confident] 
thought that stocks are too low, whic 
has resulted in a much firmer tone. The 
Liverpool graded wheat futures have 
likewise improved, and March is now 
quoted at 9s 11d per ctl, with May at 9s 
85d, which is an advance of about 4d 
and 2d, respectively, from last week’s 
quotations. 

The more cheerful feeling that had 
been noticeable lately among the flour 
importers was rather short-lived. Where- 
as a week ago the mills seemed to be 
coming into line, with the rise in the 





wheat market they are again putting 
their prices up to a level which makes 
it impossible to compete with local 
milled flour. 


Manitoba export patents are quoted 
for first half April seaboard at 35s, c.i.f., 
with the better grades about 2@3s more. 
Australian patents are in slow demand 
at 35s, ¢i-f., for March shipment, and 
are unchanged on spot at 38s. A fair 
demand lately has been noticeable from 
hiseuit manufacturers, and the finest soft 
winter patents are quoted at about 4s. 

rhe great question that has been agi- 
tating the public is the present price of 
read, ie. 9d per 4-lb loaf. There have 
heen numerous letters to the papers 
from a well-known broker in the corn 
trade pointing out the injustice of this 
price, and these, of course, have brought 
replies from the Master Bakers’ Associa- 
tion. At present there are no signs of 
any reduction, though the general opin- 
ion seems to be that this will shortly 
come about, and in the House of Com- 
mons, on March 19, Sir R. Sanders, min- 
ister of agriculture, announced that he 
was forming a committee to go into the 
question thoroughly and see if it was at 
all possible to bring down the price to 
the consumer. 

Home millers report a quiet week, 

with practically no change in price. It 
is expected, however, that the demand 
will shortly improve, as bakers’ stocks 
are known to be very low and, with im- 
porters’ prices higher, it would appear 
that the home millers will once again 
secure the bulk of the business. 
_ There has been quite a fair inquiry 
for American second clears, but not 
much actual business has been reported. 
Mills are asking about 25s 9d, c.i.f., 
which is about 3d above buyers’ ideas, 
but as soon as this small difference can 
be bridged no doubt a fair business will 
he done. River Plate flour on passage is 
held firm at £10, and at the same price 
for March seaboard, but first half April 
can be bought at £9 15s. 





IRELAND 

The flour market continues easy, and 
there appears to be more on spot than 
1s required, so that every steamer com- 
ing into either Belfast or Dublin makes 
importers more anxious to sell. The 
flour shipments to Dublin for the past 
week were 20,000 280-Ib sacks, bringing 
the total quantity up to 228,000 sacks 
since Aug. 1. To Belfast for the same 
period the shipments were 20,000, a total 
since Aug. 1 of 223,000. 

Short Manitoba patents have been sold 
on spot in Belfast on a basis of 36s, net, 
c.i.f., Belfast. In Dublin 38s 6d@39s 
seems to have been about the lowest that 
importers would accept. For shipment 
~ market is firmer, the best brands 
eing quoted at 37s 6d, net, c.i.f., Belfast, 
and 1s more Dublin, April seaboard. The 
Present pressure to sell on s has been 
_ Manitoba export patents, and prices 

ave been rt ag hegre for the 
: equal to net, c.i.f., and 
in some instances even 1s less. Dublin 
Prices are fully Is@ls 6d more. For 
April Seaboard, prices are now about 
34@35s, net, cif. Belfast. 

Minneapolis flours are dull at about 
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36s per 280 lbs on spot. Stocks of this 
flour are low, and arrivals generally go 
straight into consumption. 

American soft winters are not much in 
evidence. Spot lots have sold freely, 
owing to strikes among the home mills, 
but no further provision for the future 
has been made by importers, because of 
the high prices asked by American mill- 
ers. 

English millers have been selling free- 
ly, also, at equal to 37s 6d, net, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast, and 38s, Dublin. 

Australian flour is selling at 35s@35s 
6d, net, c.i.f., Belfast, on passage. 


OATMEAL 

Importers and merchants alike report 
that there is very little doing in oatmeal. 
Stocks are still being maintained at a 
high level, and no doubt importers are 
looking forward to the dropping off in 
the supply of homemade during the sum- 
mer to get rid of some of the lots in 
store. Prices asked on spot for the fin- 
est American flake are about 41@42s, 
net, c.i.f., per 280 lbs, Belfast or Dublin. 

Shipment prices are eg J dearer 
for the best brands, and it is question- 
able whether the well-known marks 
could be bought under the above figures 
for shipment, but there are other outside 
brands offering in the neighborhood of 
38@40s, net, c.i.f., either Belfast, Dublin 
or Londonderry, for April seaboard 
clearance. 

Home millers are complaining of lack 
of business, and their prices are about 44 
_@46s. Medium oatmeal, chiefly Cana- 
dian, is offering at round £14@15 per 
ton, net, c.i.f., either port, but there is 
nothing doing at present. 


MILLFEED 

Mill offals have been in good demand 
in the north, due to the absence of any 
homemade, owing to the strike. In the 
south the demand has been slacker. Fin- 
est broad white bran is worth £11 10s, 
delivered. Chilian white bran and for- 
eign makes are selling at £10 10s in 
even weights, and some red varieties are 
selling at about 10s less, either port. 
Fine white sharps are very scarce, and 
command £11@£11 10s per ton. 

The demand for feedingstuffs still con- 
tinues fairly good. Indian meal is quot- 
ed at £9 10s@£9 12s 6d per ton, Bel- 
fast. The flaked variety for cattle feed- 
ing is about £11 10s. Holders of linseed 
cakes are very anxious to get rid of their 
stocks at almost any price within rea- 
son. Quotations are very much lower 
for extended shipment. Cotton cakes are 
freely offered at £14 per ton, f.o.r., Bel- 
fast and 10@15s more in Dublin. Im- 
portations of foreign cake are very lim- 
ited, and home millers have the trade 
almost entirely to themselves. 





BRAZIL’S DEMAND FOR WHEAT 

The demand for wheat in Brazil is in- 
creasing, principally in the large cities. 
Imports of wheat for nine months of 
1922 amounted to 332,952 tons, compared 
with 297,680 for the same period in 1921, 
and 331,425 in 1913, according to Com- 
mercial Attaché Schurz, Rio de Janeiro. 
While the imports of flour are much 
larger than for the same period last year, 
they fall far below those of 1913 and 
1919. 





Canada—Flour and Wheat Exports 
Flour exports from Canada in February, 
1923 and 1922, in barrels: 
To— 





1923 1922 

United States ..........+. $4,375 60,936 
United Kingdom ......... 345,489 377,013 
Other countries ........-. 399,554 227,162 
DOORN cicer ceccecisccns 779,418 665,111 


Flour exports for the six months of the 
crop years beginning Sept. 1, 1922 and 1921, 
in barrels: 


1922.23 1921-22 
United States .......... 326,511 347,257 
United Kingdom ....... 2,756,887 2,466,789 
Other countries ........ 2,951,061 1,106,474 





Totals ....scecsecsees 6,034,499 3,920,520 


Wheat exports in February, 1923 and 1922, 
in bushels: 





To— 1923 1922 
United States .......... 84,550 25,167 
United Kingdom ....... 5,278,653 4,251,853 
Other countries ......... 1,766,192 1,325,285 

DN es 5 i ke tcks 7,129,395 5,602,295 


Wheat exports for the six months of the 
crop years beginning Sept. 1, 1922 and 1921, 
in bushels: 


To— 1922-23 1921-22 
United States ......... 9,615,909 9,413,971 
United Kingdom ...... 130,244,830 75,057,650 
Other countries ........ 19,819,857 19,255,705 





Totals ...ccrsecceses 159,680,596 103,727,326 
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FEDERAL RYE STANDARDS 


Effective July 1, 1923 


Rye shall be any grain which before the 
removal of dockage consists of 50 per cent 
or more of rye, and when free from dockage 
contains not more than 10 per cent of cereal 
grain of a kind or kinds other than rye. 

Each determination of dockage, moisture, 
temperature, odor, onions, garlic, and live 
weevils or other insects injurious to stored 
grain shall be upon the basis of the grain 
including dockage. All other determinations 
shall be upon the basis of the grain when 
free from dockage. 

Percentages, except in the case of moisture, 
shall be percentages ascertained by weight. 
Percentage of moisture in rye shall be that 
ascertained by the moisture tester and the 
method of use thereof described in Circular 
72, and supplement thereto, issued by the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
Bureau of Plant Industry, or as determined 
by any device and method giving equivalent 
results, 

Test weight per bushel shall be the weight 
per Winchester bushel as determined by the 
testing apparatus and the method of use 
thereof described in Bulletin No. 472, dated 
Oct. 30, 1916, issued by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, or as determined 
by any device and method giving equivalent 
results. Under regulations pursuant to the 
United States grain standards act, licensed 
inspectors are required to state under ‘“Re- 
marks” in all certificates issued by them for 
rye, unless issued for an export shipment, 
the test weight per bushel in whole pounds 
and tenths of a pound. 

Cereal grains shall include wheat, barley, 
emmer, spelt, einkorn, corn, grain sorghums, 
oats and rice only, and shall not include non- 
grain sorghums, buckwheat, flaxseed, and 
wild oats. 

Damaged kernels shall be all grains and 
pieces of grains of rye and other grains 
which are heat damaged, sprouted, frosted, 
badly ground damaged, badly weather dam- 
aged, or otherwise distinctly damaged. 

Heat damaged kernels shall be kernels and 
pieces of kernels of rye and other grains 
which have been distinctly discolored by 
external heat or as a result of heating caused 
by fermentation. 

Dockage includes sand, dirt, weed seeds, 
weed stems, chaff, straw, grain other than 
rye, and any other foreign material, which 
can be removed readily from the rye by the 
use of appropriate sieves, cleaning devices, 
or other practical means suited to separate 
the foreign material present; also undevel- 
oped, shriveled, and small pieces of rye 
kernels which are removed in properly sepa- 
rating the foreign material, and which can- 
not be recovered by properly rescreening or 
recleaning. The quantity of dockage shall 
be calculated in terms of percentage based 
on the total weight of the grain including 
the dockage. The percentage of dockage so 
calculated, when equal to 1 per cent or 
more, shall be stated in terms of whole per 
cent, and when less than 1 per cent shall not 
be stated. A fraction of a per cent shall 
be disregarded. The percentage of dockage, 
so determined and stated, shall be added 
to the grade designation. 

Foreign material other than dockage shall 
include all matter other than rye which is 
not separated from the rye in the proper de- 
termination of dockage. 

Garlicky rye shall be all rye which has an 
unmistakable odor of garlic or wild onions 
or which contains garlic or wild onion bulb- 
lets in a quantity equal to one or more bulb- 
lets in 1,000 grams of rye. Garlicky rye shall 
be graded and designated according to the 
grade requirements of the standards ap- 
Plicable to such rye if it were not garlicky, 
and there shall be added to, and made a 
part of, the grade designation the word 
“garlicky.” 

Weevily’ rye shall be all rye which is in- 
fested with live weevils or other insects in- 
jurious to stored grain. Weevily rye shall 
be graded and designated according to the 
grade requirements of the standards ap- 
Plicable to such rye if it were not weevily, 
and there shall be added to, and made a 
part of, the grade designation the word 
“‘weevily.” 

Ergoty rye shall be all rye which, after 
the removal .pf dockage, contains ergot in 
excess of 0.3 per cent. Ergoty rye shall be 
graded and designated according to the 
grade requirements of the standards ap- 
plicable to such rye if it were not ergoty, 
and there shall be added to, and made a 
part of, the grade designation the word 
“ergoty.” 

Smutty rye shall be any rye which has an 
unmistakable odor of smut, or which con- 
tains spores, balls, or portions of balls, of 
smut, in excess of a quantity equal to two 
balls of average size in 50 grams of rye. 
Smutty rye shall be graded and designated 
according to the grade requirements of the 
standards applicable to such rye if it were 
not smutty, and there shall be added to, and 
made a part of, the grade designation the 
word “smutty.” 

GRADES 


All rye shall be graded and designated No. 
1, No. 2, No. 3, No. 4, or sample grade, as 
the case may be, according to the respective 
requirement thereof as specified in these 
standards. 

No. 1: shall be cool and of natural odor; 
shall have a test weight per bu of at least 
56 lbs; may contain not more than 13 per 
cent of moisture; may contain not more than 
2 per cent of damaged kernels and no heat 
damaged kernels; and may contain not more 
than 3 per cent of foreign material other 
than dockage, which 3 per cent may include 
not more than 1 per cent of foreign matter 
other than wheat. 

‘No. 2: shall be cool and of natural odor; 
shall have a test weight per bu of at least 
54 Ibs; may contain not more than 14 per 
cent of moisture; may contain not more than 





_tured articles. 


4 per cent of damaged kernels and no heat 
damaged kernels; and may contain not more 
than 6 per cent of foreign material other 
than dockage, which 6 per cent may include 
not more than 2 per cent of matter other 
than wheat. 

No. 3: shall be cool and of natural odor; 
shall have a test weight: per bu of at least 
52 lbs; may contain not more than 15 per 
cent of moisture; may contain not more than 
7 per cent of damaged kernels, which may 
include not more than .5 per cent of heat 
damaged kernels; and may contain not more 
than 10 per cent of foreign material other 
than dockage, which 10 per cent may include 
not more than 4 per cent of matter other 
than wheat. 

No. 4: shall be cool, and may be musty 
or slightly sour; shall have a test weight 
per bu of at least 49 lbs; may contain not 
more than 16 per cent of moisture; may 
contain not more than 15 per cent of dam- 
aged kernels, which may include not more 
than 3 per cent of heat damaged kernels; 
and may contain not more than 10 per cent 
of foreign matter other than dockage, which 
10 per cent may include not more than 6 per 
cent of matter other than wheat. 

Sample grade rye shall be all rye which 
does not come within any of the grades 
from Nos. 1 to 4, inclusive, or which has 
any commercially objectionable foreign odor 
except of smut, garlic or wild onions, or is 
very sour, or is heating, hot, or otherwise 
of distinctly low quality, or contains small, 
inseparable stones or cinders. 





LITTLE ADULTERATION OF FOODS 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Of the great 
quantity of food which enters interstate 
commerce in the United States, only a 
very small percentage is adulterated or 
misbranded, and of this latter portion 
an almost negligible quantity can be re- 
garded as deleterious to the public health, 
according to Walter G. Campbell, acting 
chief of the Bureau of Chemistry, which 
is charged with enforcement of the food 
and drugs act. 

“There is undoubtedly less adultera- 
tion and misbranding in foods today,” 
Mr. Campbell declared, “than in any 
other class of merchandise, and the food 
we eat is freer from harmful preserva- 
tives and other added deleterious ingre- 
dients than ever before. The forms of 
adulteration most frequently found at 
present affect the pocket book more 
often than they do the health. 

“The two most common forms of 
adulteration are the* substitution of 
cheaper ingredients for higher-priced 
ones, the cheapened product being sold 
under the name and usually at the price 
of the more expensive product, and the 
use of partly decomposed food materials 
which may, or may not, be injurious to 
health, but which always offend a sense 
of decency, besides being prohibited spe- 
cifically by the federal food and drugs 
act. 

“Too must water, the cheapest of all 
adulterants, has been found recently in 
sauer kraut, canned tomatoes, butter, 
flour, oysters, canned clams, and canned 
shrimp, and made the basis of prosecu- 
tions and seizures. Perhaps one of the 
most persistent forms of adulteration 
with which we deal is the sale of cheaper 
vegetable oils and olive oil. Cottonseed 
oil, corn oil and peanut oil are frequently 
sold for olive oil. 

“These oils are all wholesome, are 
equal in food value to olive oil and are 
in every way worthy of a wide market 
on their own merits and under their own 
names, but their sale as olive oil at a 
higher price than they otherwise would 
command is a fraud and a violation of 
law.” 

JoHN Marrinan. 





CANADIAN SHOWROOM IN SHANGHAI 


An exhibition and salesroom for Ca- 
nadian manufactured goods was opened 
recently in Shanghai, over 75 Canadian 
manufacturers, with home offices all the 
way from Quebec to Vancouver, having 
space. Every type of Canadian food- 
stuffs suitable for export is shown, to- 
gether with various lines of manufac- 
According to F. H. 
Kreis, of the American consulate at 
Shanghai, in a report to the Department 
of Commerce, the exhibition is proving 
exceedingly practical in bringing Cana- 
dian products to the attention of im- 
porters. It is patterned after the Ca- 
nadian exhibition at San Francisco in 
1915, and earlier at St. Louis, which 
aroused such favorable comment. 
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The local milling situation remained 
practically unchanged this week. Busi- 
ness has dropped off materially during 
the past few weeks, and buyers lack suf- 
ficient interest to bring about a revival. 
This is not true of any one particular 
class of trade, but of all buyers in gen- 
eral, 

Latin American countries furnish the 
main outlet for what flour is moving in 
the export trade, but this volume of busi- 
ness is not large and for the most part 
flour going there is moving at a very nar- 
row margin of profit to the seller. United 
Kingdom and continental buyers continue 
almost totally inactive. 

Mills located at interior points in the 
St. Louis territory, particularly in Mis- 
souri, are enjoying a fair mixed car busi- 
ness. It is almost impossible to sell the 
local trade in the state on any other basis. 

Bakers, both large and small, are still 
very inactive so far as flour buying is 
concerned, and they seem well booked 
ahead for the balance of the present crop 
year. Shipping instructions on this class 
of business are only fair. 

Flour quotations are as follows: spring 
first patent, $6.20@6.60 per 140 lbs, jute, 
St. Louis; standard patent $5.90@6.15, 
first clear $4.80@5.40; hard winter short 
patent $5.80@6.10, straight $5.10@5.30, 
first clear $4.40@4.75; soft winter short 
patent $6.10@6.40, straight $5.50@5.80, 
first clear $4.50@4.80. 

MILLFEED 

Millfeed remained practically un- 
changed during the week, both in respect 
to the volume moving and price quota- 
tions. Demand has fallen off materially, 
but the mixed car trade is preventing any 
surplus of feed from being built up. 
Hard winter bran is quoted at $31@31.50 
ton; soft winter bran, $31.50@31.75; gray 
shorts, $83@34. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of St. Louis mills, with a weekly 


capacity of 50,400 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
pS > SVeverrer recent 30,600 61 
Previous week ..........+:. 27,600 55 
BD. £64 00.0.0.40:8.09 00% 23,600 47 
PwWO VOOTS OBO ..-..csecees 25,600 50 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
po ES Severe teen 37,400 49 
Previous week ..........+. 45,400 59 
cvs 04.5 4.9 26.5.0. 85-00 42,300 - 55 
TWO PORTE BHO oo ccccvvccrs 24,200 31 


RULES ON TELEGRAPH FORMS 
In a complaint against the Western 
Union Telegraph Co., with the Merchants’ 
Exchange of St. Louis and the Kansas 
City Board of Trade acting as inter- 
veners, the Missouri State Public Service 
Commission this week held that the lia- 
bility of the company on transmitting 
messages cannot be limited. In the opin- 
ion handed down by the commission it is 
stated that the Western Union will be re- 
quired to discontinue furnishing tele- 
graph forms containing statements as to 
its liability, other than those prescribed 
by rulings of the courts of the state. The 
company, it is said, may use a blank as 
used for interstate messages, with a nota- 
tion thereon that the limitations as to lia- 
bility there printed do not apply to in- 
trastate messages. 


FARM CREDIT BANK TO OPEN 


The Federal Intermediate Credit Bank 
the first local step in the 


of St. Louis, 


permanent system of enlarged financing 
of farmers and live stock interests pro- 
vided in the agricultural credits act of 
1923, will be opened by April 15, accord- 
ing to an announcement made this week 
by the Federal Land Bank of St. Louis. 
The Federal Land Bank has been grant- 
ed a charter for the new institution, and 
has applied for the first $1,000,000 of the 
$5,000,000 which the government is to 
furnish each of the new concerns for loan 
purposes. 

The new credit bank will make direct 
loans to co-operative marketing associa- 
tions or live stock associations, secured by 
warehouse receipts for staple agricultural 
products, or by chattel mortgages on live 
stock, provided these loans do not exceed 
75 per cent of the market value of the 
security. 

NOTES 


The A. Rose bakery, 1919 Prairie Ave- 
nue, St. Louis, has been sold to C. H 
Baumeister. 

J. Streck has purchased the Lee bak- 
ery, 3400 North Gore Avenue, Webster 
Groves, Mo. 

Otis Durbin, of the Durbin Brokerage 
Co., Kansas City, was in St. Louis for a 
short time this week. 

Robert R. Clark, president Aunt Je- 
mima Mills Co., St. Joseph, Mo., called at 
this office on April 4. 

C. A. Ogden, Peoria, Ill., Illinois rep- 
resentative of the Commander Mill Co., 
Minneapolis, called at this office on 
April 4. 

The annual meeting of the Southeastern 
Missouri Master Bakers’ Association will 
be held at Cape Girardeau, Thursday, 
April 19. 

J. H. Carlson, of the durum sales de- 
partment of the King Midas Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, called at this office during 
the week. 

Charles F. Rock, manager of the branch 
offices of the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., 
Kansas City, was in St. Louis, on busi- 
ness, on April 3. 

The certificate of membership of Dan- 
iel Mowe in the Merchants’ Exchange, 
St. Louis, has been posted for purchase 
and cancellation. 

The annual meeting ot the Manufactur- 
ers’ and Merchants’ Association of St. 
Louis will be held at the Statler Hotel, 
Monday evening, April 9. 

A private meeting was held in St. Louis 
this week at the Jefferson Hotel by south- 
ern flour millers and blenders to discuss 
matters of interest to the industry. 

The property at Sixteenth and Market 
streets, St. Louis, formerly occupied by 
the Fleischmann Co., has been sold to a 
syndicate which will remodel the building 
into stores. 

The regular quarterly meeting of the 
Flour Trade Association of St. Louis will 
be held Tuesday, April 17. Delegates to 
the annual meeting of the National Fed- 
erated Flour Clubs will be named at that 
time. 

According to the monthly report of 
August Rump, chief flour inspector of 
the Merchants’ Exchange, 18,547 bbls of 
flour were inspected in this market dur- 
ing March. Flour stocks on hand April 
1 totaled 89,100 bbls, compared with 87,- 
990 on March 1 and 62,940 on April 1, 
1922. 

The Missouri, Kansas & Texas Rail- 
way, which was thrown into receivership 
in 1915, emerged this week as the Mis- 
souri- Kansas- Texas Railroad, with 
Charles E. Schaff, who has been the re- 
ceiver, as president. It was stated at the 
road’s offices in St. Louis that $47,000,000 
were spent on improvements to the physi- 
cal plant and on additions to the rolling 
stock during the receivership. 
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The March toons of carload 
—— by the St. Louis Terminal Rail- 
Association amounted to 222,694 
cars, which is 31,000 more than February 
and approximately 50,000 more than in 
March, 1922. The month’s movement ex- 
ceeded the movement of the peak months 
of 1921 and 1922, and is comparable only 
to July, 1917, when the total amount of 
freight moved was swelled by war prepa- 
rations. 

A motion was filed in the federal court 
here this week to quash the temporar 
restraining order forbidding Colonel 
Q. Ashburn, director of inland and coast- 
wise waterways of the War department, 
to seize the Goltra fleet of barges and 
towboats on the Mississippi. Colonel 
Ashburn seized the fleet and refused to 
accept service of the order, claiming he 
was on the Illinois side of the river when 
an attempt to serve the order was made, 
and therefore outside of the jurisdiction 
of the court. 

The Missouri state supreme court has 
held that the injunction issued some time 
ago by Judge Hall, of the circuit court 

St. Louis, preventing the carrying out 
of the provisions of the marketing bureau 
act, | egg J a hearing on its constitu- 
tionality, was legal. e injunction was 
sought by St. uis commission firms, 
claiming the authority given the bureau 
to investigate firms and require bond was 
unconstitutional. The supreme court 
passed only on the right of the lower 
court to issue the injunction, and not on 
the constitutionality of the law. 


NEW ORLEANS 


New Orteans, La.—aA little relief 
from the quiet condition of the flour 
market during the last few weeks is 
felt in the domestic trade. Jobbers were 
inclined to look for a better market. 

Few inquiries for feed are reported. 
It is the seasonal decline for millfeed 
that is being felt by the trade, as the 
spring grazing of cattle offsets the dairy 
demand. With expected declines in 
prices, dairymen are buying little and, 
consequently, jobbers are touching the 
market lightly. Stocks are not large, 
and will not be again before the coming 
of another season. The trade is receiv- 
ing favorable prices from mills, and 
broken car lots with flour are offered as 
an inducement. Mills would like to ship 
immediate mixed cars, and this is prac- 
tically the only basis that would appeal 
to jobbers at this time. 

Minnesota spring wheat flour, basis 
98’s, was quoted, March 31: short patent 
$7.15, 95 per cent $6.70; soft winter 
wheat flour, short patent $7.65, 95 per 
cent $7, first clear $5.75, second clear 
$4.60; Oklahoma hard winter wheat 
flour, short patent $6, 95 per cent $5.60, 
first cl ar $5, second clear, $4.40; Kan- 
sas hard winter wheat flour, short patent 
$6.20, 95 per cent $5.90, first clear $5, 
second clear $4.35; corn flour, $4. 

Grain exports through New Orleans 
show a slight gain. This is considered 
to be only temporary, however, because 
exports at this season of the year usual- 
ly are not heavy. Fair shipments of corn 
have been made to Cuba and Europe, the 
former taking most of the oats forward- 
ed. There are approximately 1,000,000 
bus wheat in elevators, and 300,000 bus 
corn. 





NOTES 


S. L. Ayres, of the Huegely Milling 
Co., Nashville, Ill, called on the flour 
trade in New Orleans recently. 

O. E. Ward, of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, was a _ recent 
visitor at the New Orleans branch. 

James J. Duke, branch manager of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. in New Or- 
leans, has returned from a business trip 
to Baton Rouge. 

Philip Rothrock, division supervisor of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, was in New Orleans recently 
on business in connection with the grain 
trade. ~ 

R. K. Smith, former vice president 
and general manager of the Mississippi 
Central Railroad, has been appointed a 


rector of industrial development of the 
New Orleans navigation canal. 

Howard Humphreys, wholesale grocer 
of Bloomington, Ill., who has spent sev- 
eral winters in Miami, Fla., and on the 
Pacific Coast during the last few years, 
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is spending the winter at his new villa 
at Pass Christian, on the Gulf Coast, 50 
= from New Orleans. 

Cee of the New Orleans Fed- 
eral Intermediate Credit Bank, with a 
capitalization of $5,000,000, to rediscount 
farm paper for the growers of Louis- 
iana, Mississippi and Alabama has been 
authorized by the Federal Farm Loan 
Board at Washiugton. The new bank 
will finance commodity crops and live 
stock. 

Self-propelled barges of the Missis- 
sippi River division of the Mississippi- 
Warrior Service, which for 18 months 
have been using the foundation company 
site on the navigation canal as a New 
Orleans terminus, will not be brought to 
this city again until the mouth of Bayou 
Bienvenue is dredged, it is announced 
this week by Theodore Brent, federal 
manager of the line. 

Development of the port of Colon, at 
the eastern entrance to the Panaia 
Canal, as a great concentration and ;e- 
distribution depot for cargoes pass'ng 
through the canal from the Mississi; pi 
valley and Pacific Coast ports, will be 
projected at the tenth annual session of 
the Foreign Trade Council to be held in 
New Orleans in May. Exporters and 
manufacturers from every part of ihe 
valley are expected to attend the mevt- 
ing. Panama business men are coming 
to the council, it is announced, and t! 
will be prepared to make proposals or 
the construction of the depot. 

Epear Bovutwe tr 





AUSTRALIAN WHEAT CROP 


Total Yield 108,811,162 Bus, Still Subject to 
Revision—Reduction in Exports— 
Flour Trade Quiet 


MeEtsourne, Vicrorta, Feb. 26.—'! he 
latest official figures, which, of course, 
are still subject to revision, indicte 
that the total yield of wheat in the com- 
monwealth during the season just closed 
was 108,811,162 bus. The results record- 
ed in the several states were as follows: 
New South Wales, 29,090,000; Victori 
33,500,000; Queensland, 1,901, 246; Sov th 
Australia, 28,775,200 ; Western Austral iay 
14,967,538 ; Tasmania, 577,178. 

The statistics show the ‘following areas 
were under wheat in the different states: 
New South Wales, 2,799,600 acres; Vic- 
toria, 2,800,000; Queensland, 149,803; 
South Australia, 2,474,000; Western Aus- 
tralia, 1,548,472; Tasmania, 27,985. ‘The 
total for the commonwealth was 9,799,860 
acres. 

Taking into consideration the much re- 
duced yields of wheat for the past sca- 
son, it is not surprising that exports 
from Australia since the beginning of 
December have been below those for the 
corresponding terms of the two imme- 
diately preceding seasons. So far New 
South Wales has not dispatched oversea 
any wheat as grain, and it is not likely, 
apparently, that anything will be done in 
that direction until such time as [hie 
full extent of the surplus stocks can |e 
determined. The latest available figurvs, 
both in regard to wheat and flour mo: e- 
ments to over-sea destinations, rev«al 
the following: 

WHEAT (BUS) 








1920-21 1921-22 1922-23 

South Aus.... 4,585,377 9,277,478 5,678,/38 
Victoria ..... 2,955,519 6,600,734 2,395,:°1 
N. S. Wales... 1,484,587 3,414,421 os : 
West Aus..... 864,900 2,713,910 697, 150 
Queensland ... 53,334 88,119 . 
Totals ...... 9,943,717 22,094,622 8,771,. ‘9 


FLOUR (SHORT TONS) 
1920-21 we 22 — 
South Australia 408 








Victoria ...........0% 9/325 18, "306 26: 2 

New South Wales .... 3,452 13,894 9,47 

West Australia ...... 9,023 10,753 6,9.4 
| OEP eae ge 28,550 52,361 57,2 


EXPORT FLOUR TRADE QUIET 


A recent Adelaide report states th:', 
Pam A speaking, the export trade ‘1 
r from South Australia is quic'. 
Small sales have been made lately ‘» 
South Africa, and 100 tons have bec! 
sold for March shipment to the Eas‘. 
The local market for wheat is unchang«:! 
at 4s 10d@4s 10%d per bu for grower 
lots on trucks at Port Adelaide. Mil! 
ers’ quotations for bakers’ lots of flou 
are in the neighborhood of £12 10s p« 
ton, delivered. 
Consequent upon the recent decline i" 
freights on wheat from Australia to th: 
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United Kingdom and the Continent, 
freight on flour to the United Kingdom 
and Port Said has been reduced 5s. Cur- 
rent quotations are now 35s per ton to 
the United Kingdom and Port Said, and 
37s 6d to Alexandria. 


VICTORIAN FLOUR POSITION 

Commenting upon the flour position in 
Victoria, a leading Melbourne journal 
states: “While prices for wheat paid in 
the country are still well above over-sea 
parity, this has been brought about by 
internal competition. Where a district 
possesses a mill the miller has had no 
alternative but to follow competitive 
rates offered by a miller of another dis- 
trict. Unfortunately, this has created a 
false market. 

“Flour has had little attention recent- 
ly from over-sea buyers, although prices 
have been cut considerably to attract 
business. The trade in that respect has 
been so-poor that, in several instances, 
mill working hours have been reduced. 
The decision of the Victorian Millown- 
ers’ Association at its last meeting to ad- 
vance the price of bran and pollard was 
received favorably by the trade.” 

The Victorian market quotations for 
wheat and flour in the metropolitan area 
are 5s 4d per bu and £12 per ton, re- 
spectively. 

ANXIETY OVER ENGLISH ATTITUDE 

The movement initiated in England by 
the National Farmers’ Union with the 
the object of preventing the importation 
of flour into the United Kingdom has 

roused much interest and a certain 
imount of anxiety among the millers in 
\ustralia who, obviously, would be ad- 
versely affected by any decision of the 
nature indicated. It is stated that the 
agents-general in London are expected 
to make representations to the imperial 
iuthorities on the matter. 

The position taken by the union is 
that, if the 10 per cent representing 
Great Britain’s imported flour supplies 
were excluded from the country, there 
would be a great increase in employ- 
ment; that the many idle mills would 
resume operations, and that ample sup- 
plies of bran and pollard would become 
available to the farmers. 

Western Australian flour millers re- 
cently interviewed the minister for rail- 
ways and state shipping in that state on 
the question of railway, shipping and 
other charges. It was submitted that 
the state steamers’ freight rate operated 
against the flour export trade, and that 
the rate from Argentina to Java was 35s. 
Thereupon the minister promised that if 
private shipping companies charged only 
30s per ton freight to Java the state 
would fix the same rate. 


MILLS PURCHASE WHEAT QUOTA 


Victorian flour millers associated with 
the voluntary wheat pool were obliged 
to purchase their second quota of wheat 
last week. The controllers of the pool, 
the Victorian Wheatgrowers’ Corpora- 
tion, Ltd., fixed the price at 5s 5d per 
bu, Melbourne basis, the same as that 
decided upon for the first quota in the 
middle of January. 


NEW MILL FOR NUMURKA 


Arrahgements have been made _ to 
establish a new flour mill at Numurka, 
an important town in northeastern Vic- 
toria, about 180 miles from Melbourne. 
A limited liability corporation has been 
formed, with a capital of £15,000. 


REMOVAL OF GOLD EMBARGO PROPOSED 


There has been some talk lately of the 
removal of the embargo on the export 
of gold from Australia, but the governor 
of the Commonwealth Bank, Sir Denison 
Miller, has explained that the resump- 
tion of gold payments in Australia is 
dependent upon action by the British 
authorities. 

“It would be suicidal for us,’ he ob- 
Serves, “to allow free shipment of our 
gold unless Great Britain did the same. 
If there had been free trade in gold, 
Australia could have paid for a portion 
of its imports in gold, and the exchange 
stringency would have been relieved. 
The sooner we have free trade again in 
gold the better.” 

From what Sir Denison said it may 
be inferred that the | ment. made 
by Great Britain for funding its debt 
to the United States of America, and 
for its gradual extinction, is expected to 
influence the issue and hasten the re- 
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sumption of gold payments in the Unit- 
ed Kingdom. Apparently, once the ex- 
ample is set by Britain it will be fol- 
lowed immediately by the commonwealth. 
Cuaries J. Marruews. 





INTERCOASTAL SHIPPING ACTIVITY 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Increased activ- 
ity in the movement of cargoes in the 
intercoastal trade has been the most 
marked development in governmental 
ship operation during the past year, ac- 
cording to the bureau of research of the 
Shipping Board. The employment of 
privately owned ships in the trade with 
other countries, where keen competition 
makes economical operation imperative 
and where United States ships are handi- 
capped by high operating costs has rap- 
idly decreased; so rapidly in fact that at 
the close of the last quarter of 1922 pri- 
vately owned cargo tonnage of the Unit- 
ed States was represented in the foreign 
trade by only 119 vessels, of which 61 
were engaged in trade with the West 
Indies and Caribbean countries, and of 
the balance engaged in over-sea trade, 
26 were owned by the large industrial 
companies engaged principally in the 
transport of their own products. 


“Thus it will be seen,” states the bu- 
reau, “that privately owned American 
vessels on which the burden of competi- 
tion with foreign carriers falls are rep- 
resented by a meager total of 32. Other 
than the vessels of the United States 
Shipping Board, the United States mer- 
chant marine in foreign service does not 
equal the fleet of one good-sized British 
company. 

“The vessels under private ownership 
have practically abandoned the hopeless 
task of competing with the more cheaply 
operated foreign fleets, and have turned 
to the protected traffic of American 
coastal waters, where the basis of opera- 
tion cost is equal, and an opportunity is 
presented of making a profit through in- 
creased efficiency in fair competition. 

“For the last three months of 1922 the 
total cargoes moving in_intercoastal 
trade amounted to 1,227,612 long tons, of 
which 336,691 were oil cargoes in tank- 
ers. The movement in eastbound traffic 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic and 
Gulf ports, excluding oil cargoes, 
amounted to 479,144 long tons, while the 
westbound movement from the Atlantic 
and Gulf to Pacific ports was 411,777 
long tons.” 

JoHN Marrinan. 
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Yue Foong Flour Mill, Shanghai, China 
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MODERN FLOUR MILLING 
IN CHINA 


(Continued from page 142.) 


for home consumption, leaving a con- 
stantly increasing surplus for export. 
Modern flour milling began there some- 
what later than in China proper, but 
has grown rapidly in recent years, and 
threatens to overcome the proportions 
attained in the region further south. 
Manchurian mills have a capacity of con- 
siderably more than twenty thousand 
barrels daily. 

The principal milling center of Man- 
churia is Harbin, whose twenty-one mod- 
ern mills have a daily capacity of about 
ten thousand barrels. Chonetins is sec- 
ond, with a daily capacity of four thou- 
sand barrels in its eight mills, combined. 
Russian capital formerly predominated 
in North Manchurian milling projects, 
but within recent years Japan and 
China have taken the lead. The Japan- 
ese naturally control the milling field in 
South Manchuria, their particular eco- 
nomic sphere on the continent, although 
there are also several Chinese enter- 
prises. 

Chief among the milling companies op- 
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erating in Manchuria is the Manchuria Flour 
Milling Company, a Japanese concern that con- 
trols eight factories. Six of these mills are in 
Manchuria, their total daily capacity bein 

nearly four thousand barrels. One is locatec 
in the province of Shantung, and there is an- 
other at Chinnampoo, a port on the western 
coast of Korea. 

The Manchuria Flour Milling Company’s first 
mill was built at Tiehling in 1907. It was the 
first of its kind in South Manchuria to cperate 
under Japanese management. The plant met 
with difficulties at the beginning, but with ade- 
quate banking support from the home country 
it persisted into a more prosperous period. In 
1912 the Changchun mill was completed. In 
1918 two branches were established at Harbin, 
and an increase in capital permitted the acqui- 
sition of the Continental Flour Mill Company, 
Limited, plant at Dairen and the Chosen Flour 
Mill, Limited, at Chinnampoo. Mills were built 
at Tsinan, Shantung, and at Mukdeng Man- 
churia, in 1920, and the North Manchuria Flour 
Mill at Harbin was absorbed into the combina- 
tion. The Tiehling, Changchun and Tsinan 
plants are equipped with machinery made by 
the Wolf Company, of Chambersburg, Pa. 

The first flour mill in North Manchuria was 
erected in 1902, under Russian management, 
under the name of the Manchuria Flour Mill, 
No. 1. The completion of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway the following year brought about suc- 
cessful operation of this mill and stimulated 
other ventures of the same kind. In ten years 
there was a combined annual output of about a 
million barrels. 

Since the beginning of the political chaos in 
Russia, the Chinese have gradually been taking 
over control of Russian interests in the Harbin 
mills, six former Russian plants having passed 
into Chinese hands in the past four or five 
years. New mills in Harbin are the Tseng Da, 
capitalized at two million dollars, and the Han 
Hong, with a capital of over a million. Two 
more mills are said to be in prospect, under 
Chinese financing. 

The brands of the leading Shanghai flour mills 
have become familiar, not only in the Orient, 
but in Europe as well. The long shipment to 
Europe, by way of the tropics, is a severe test 
for flour, and a good deal of the Chinese prod- 
uct that was imported by Great Britain just 
after the war became distressed, but in general 
the Chinese flours have given satisfaction. 
Great care is taken in choice of wheat and the 
Chinese millers have been satisfied with only the 
best of machinery and workmen for reducing it. 
Considerable blending of the soft wheat of cen- 
tral China with the harder varieties of Man- 
churia and America is done in the Shanghai 
mills, with satisfactory results. 

Distribution of the output of the larger Chi- 
nese mills takes approximately the following 
course: the top patents go to local foreign bak- 
ers to supply the needs of the foreign popula- 
tion, the straights and bakers patents are ex- 
ported, and the low grades and red dogs go to 
Chinese consumers. 

The Chinese have not developed a leavened 
bread such as is used in the western hemisphere, 
but use wheat flour principally in an unleavened 
form, not differing greatly from the matzoth of 
the Jews. The loaf is round, of varying thick- 
ness from about one eighth of an inch to three 
inches, and there is no great fastidiousness 
about its texture, other ingredients than flour 
being frequently used. Flour is also made into 
dumplings, which are universally used through- 
out China. This item is usually filled with meat, 
vegetables or sweets, and often appears more 
than once on the same menu. 

There is an increasing use of wheat flour for 
noodles, macaroni and vermicelli, and this has 
resulted in the development of a considerable 
paste manufacturing indust One of the 
leaders in this enterprise is Y. L. Siu, who built 
up the Hing Wah Paste Manufacturing Com- 
pany, in Shanghai, to large proportions. Mr. 
Siu’s company has completed a new flour mill, 
equipped with American machinery. The plant 
has a daily open of two thousand barrels. 
Noodles have been known to the Chinese cook 
since the beginning of time, but the Hing Wah 
Paste Manufacturing Company now boasts of 
having made spaghetti almost as popular. 

In compiling a list of modern milling plants 
in China, and in collecting the information here- 
with presented, the writer has made use of ma- 
terial appearing in various oriental publications, 
chief among them the Weekly Review and the 
Far Eastern Review, of Shanghai, to which 

journals credit is hereby given. The Manchuria 
Flour Milling Company has courteously fur- 
nished information coneerning its various prop- 
erties, and the various manufacturers of milling 
machinery in the United. States have likewise 
contributed to the compilation of material upon 
a subject that oe to have been given no 
previous comprehensive treatment. The fol- 
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lowing list of mills, brought together 
from fragmentary Chinese government 
reports and from private and semipublic 
sources, is unavoidably incomplete as to 
the exact number of modern milling 
plants in China, and in some cases it has 
been necessary to strike an average of 


widely conflicting figures concerning their 


capacity. The spelling of names has also 
proved exceedingly troublesome, since 
there are frequently half a dozen ways 
of rendering into English the Chinese 
forms, and this is always a source of 
confusion, the identity of certain mills 
being sometimes as obscure as the tradi- 


tional Chinese puzzle. 


CENTRAL CHINA 
Daily capacity, 





Shanghai— bbls 
Fok Ging Milla, Me. 1 .....csccccee 375 
Wem Bem BI, Wee. SB .cccceccccce 3,000 
Wem Gimme BEN, WO. S .cccesvvesee 1,126 
Foh Sing Mills, No. 4 ........6.6. 1,375 
Wem Bim BE, WO. 6 nccccccccves 1,126 
Foh Sing Mills, No. 7 .......+.+6. 3,000 
Foh Sing Mills; No. 8 ...........- 3,000 
Chang Foong Flour Mill Co., No. 1. 750 
Chang Foong Flour Mill Co., No. 2. 1,600 
Fou Foong Flour Mill Co. (two 

GERD) ac cccvdesarticescaqcecccosecces 1,500 
Cheng Mow Ho Flour Mill.......... 250 
Chung Sing Flour Mill ............. 400 
Hing Wah Paste Mfg. Co.......... 2,000 
Yue Foong Flour Mill Co. (two mills) 1,625 
China Flour Milla ......ccccscsccee 900 
Hua Sing Flour Mill ............... 1,200 
WOM. DOOM BEE ccccccsvcccvcncsece 625 
Bum Wal Ma) ccccccccsccccccccecce 625 
Eds Dekh Mi .ncccccccscccescccves 550 
We. NE TEES. 6 oe venscescvcsess 426 
RE WEEE 6:5:6:5:0:6:00.0:005.0:0:920:0 50660 250 
Tal ZUe nccccccccccecccesvccrescece 176 
Mitsui Bussan Kaisha, Oe ee 800 

Wusih—Mow Sing Mills, No. 1........ 750 
BOW Bite BE, Bre. Bo cc cccscesess 1,500 
Wei Yuen Flour Miil..........+++.- 450 
Kiu Foong Co. (two mills)........ 2,250 
Chang Foong Flour Mill Co., No, 3. 625 
Tes: SOO EE cccccesccdccacceses 550 

Hankow—Foh Sing Mills, No. 5.. 1,600 
Woo Foong Flour Mill ........ apes 500 
Han Foong Flour Mill.............+. 200 


Hankow— 
Yue Loong Mills (two mills)....... 
Chin Loong Mill 
Tao Flour Milling Co......ccsescoce 
Changchow—Heng Feng Flour Mill Co. 
Hanyang—Heng Feng Mill .......... 
Huo Feng 
Haichow—Hai Feng Flour Mill Co.. 
Kiu Kiang—Lee Foong Flour Mill Co.. 
Nantungchow—Foh Sing Mill ..... ° 
Kaoyu—Yu Hung Flour Mill Co....... 
Tungchow—Da Sing Rye & Flour Mill 
Changsha—First Flour Mill of Hunan 
Chinkiang—Yi Cheng Flour Mill ..... 
Dah Foong Flour Mill. 
Kaifengfu—Yung Feng Flour Mill, 
Ltd. 





Sutsien—Yung Feng Flour Mill Co.. 
Chengtu—(One mill) .....s-see-- 
Chunking—Chi Nien Flour Factory.. 
Kungyu—Hai Foong Rye & Flour Mill 
Kiangpu—Da Foong Flour Mill Co.... 
Hsuchow—Yu Hong Flour Mill 
Shochien—Yung Foong Flour Mill... 
Shatze—Sin Nee Flour Mill .......... 
Gesui—Sin Tai Flour Mill 
Weiyin—Da Foong Flour Mill. 
Changteh—Chang Foong Flour Min 
NO. 56 cccccccccces 
Sinshang—Tung Foong ‘Flour Mill... 
Wuhu—Rice and Flour Mill.. 
Yi Sing Flour Mill ... 
Yanchow—Yu Huan Flour Mill..... ee 
Taichow—tTai Lai Flour Mill Co...... 
Ichang—Hsin Yi Flour Mill.......... 
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Tsinan—Manchuria Flour Milling Co.. 
Wei Foong Flour Mill ............ e 
Foong Nien Flour Mill .. 
Shing Cheng Foh Flour Mill....... 
Hua King Flour Mill 
Hui Feng Flour Mill 
Hung Shun Flour Mill 
Mow Sing Mills, No, 4 ......-.++0++ 
Ming An Flour Mill 

Tientsin—Japanese Flour Mill 
Ching Chong Flour Mill............ 
Foh Sing Flour Mill 
Shuo Hsing Flour Mill 
Yue Hsing Flour Mill 
Jui Yuan Heng Flour Co. 
Tsin Yuan Flour Mill ..........506- 





Peking—Yang Hui Flour Mill 
Teh Lung Flour Mill ee 
Chung Shing Flour Mill............ 
Ye Lo Mao Co. 





Flour Mills at Shanghai, China, Showing Yoh Sing } 
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Tsining—Tai Foong Flour Mill..... 
Chefoo—Hai Foong Flour Mill..... 
Changtien—Santo Flour Mill 
Tatung—Chinfei Tatung Flour Mi; 
rr eee 
Chefoongcheng—Yung Yuen Flour Mi 
Tsingtau—Maisuka Seibaka Seifun. 
Seito Flour Mill 
Tongchow—Foh Sing Flour Mill.... 
Paotingfu—Chien Nee Kong Flour M 
Honan—tTien Fong Flour Mill Co..... 
Taiyuanfu—Ching Foong Flour Mill.. 


SOUTH CHINA 


Changchow—(One mill) 
Canton—(One mill) 
Yunnanfu—Fiour Milling Co. of Yur 
nanfu (two companies by the san 
name, each with one mill)....... 


NORTH MANCHURIA 


Harbin—Russian Flour Milling Co. 
CEO TEEEED Sec csccsecoceseccces 
TOOMG De Mil .ccsicccscccsccccss. 
Manchuria Flour Milling Co. (thr« 
MMUNIB) cccccccccccccsccceceseces 





Han Dong Mill 
Shuang Ho Sheng Mill 
Torkansk Mill 
Kuang Yuan eee Mill 
Kazatkin Mil 
Moschiisky min 
East Asia Flour Mill 
Dun Hing Flour Mill 
kutsk Milling vavedl 
Skidelsky Mill .... 
Samsonovich Mill .... 
Techikoff Mill 
Isaeff Mill 
Robachiaeff Mill 
Amur Co, 
Imienpo Mill 
Fuchiatien—Ching Ta Ih Mill........ 
Ting Shing (formerly Cheng Fah 
Siang) Mill ......... 
Ching Fu Liang Mill 
Them We BM ccccccccnccccocececs 
Wan Liang Chin Mill 
Wan Gu Chin Mill 
a Flour Mill 
Yushun Mill 
Hsinhua Mill 
WUMIMG ME wccccccccvcccccccccces 
Yushinho Mill 


(formerly Ir 


ing Co. 
Shuang Ho Sheng 
Nijnaya Mill 
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In the Flour Milling District of Shanghsl ° 
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Is Nos. 4, 8 and 2, and a Plant of the Fou Foong Co. 


Hulan—Yung Nih Flour Mill ........ 


Ssuchiatzu—East Asia Mill ......... 100 
Aigun—Yungcehi Mill .........0-+006- 100 
SOUTH MANCHURIA 
Changchun—Manchuria Flour Milling 
MOD. cece dew beseersseccccnceeccoes 00 
bong Ho Fiewur Mill ......scccceee 400 
Tien Using Fu Flour Mill.......... 750 
Yah Chow Flour Mill........ceee0. 750 
China FlouP Bill ....cccccccccccces 500 
Yu Chang Yuan Flour Mill ....... 100 
Two new Millg ...cccccscevcccvecces 1,300 
Kirin—Koshunho Flour Mill ......... 400 
Heng Mao Steam Milling Co........ 400 
Mukden—Chien Chin Chai Flour Mill. 100 
Manchuria Flour Milling Co. ...... 400 
Fushun--Chien Chin Chai Flour Mill. 600 


Fukuda Flour Mill ..........+eee08 100 
Ningan—Yo Chen Hei Flour Mill..... — 

Feu Ning Flour Mill ........e2ee00. 

Chang Ning Flour Mill ........... 
Dairen—Manchuria Flour Milling Co.. 
Liaoyang—Sino-Japanese Flour Mill.. 

Chuan Tai Flour Mill..........+5+. 
Tiehling—Manchuria Flour 

CO, wccccccccnsccvcccccccseccscccere 
Kungchuling—Te Mao Chang Flour 
Mill 


Mi) ..coccccccsecsecccecescccscces 100 
Wuchen—Yung Yuen Flour Mill ..... ° 
Hingan—Sin Hwa Fiour Mill........ 
Wucheng—Hun Fa Yu Flour Mill.... 
Sunchiartan—(New mill) 
Kaiyuan—Asia Flour Mill ........... 





BELGIAN FOOD CONSUMPTION 

Wasarneton, D. C.—Notwithstanding 
that the consumption of staple foodstuffs 
in Belgium has rapidly increased since 
the termination of the war, that country 
has not yet returned to normal consump- 
tion, according to cable advices from 
Leigh W. Hunt, secretary to the Ameri- 
can trade commissioner at Brussels. This 
is true especially of wheat, and in lesser 
degree of rye. Other grains, such as 
corn, are not used to any extent as food 
in Belgium. 

The consumption of wheat in Belgium 
at present continues to show a notable 
decrease, compared to that of 1912—574 





= 


Ibs per capita in 1912 and 359 in 1922. 
Rye is used for animal feed as well as 
human food, and it is impossible to de- 
termine in just what proportion this 
grain is divided between these two uses, 
but the per capita consumption in 1912 
was 188 lbs, compared with 135 in 1922. 


JoHN MArRRINAN. 





CARRIER’S LIABILITY 





A Consignee of Grain Cannot Hold the Car- 
rier for a Shipment Shortage on Un- 
necessarily Prepaying Price 


A mill buying grain had no valid claim 
against a railway company for falsely 
certifying the quantity contained in a 
shipment, nor for neglecting to notify the 
mill of a shortage in the quantity on dis- 
covering the same, holds the Texas court 
of civil appeals in the case of Paris Mill- 
ing Co. vs. Houston & Texas Central 
Railroad Co., 240 S.W. 638. The deci- 
sion, however, rests on a finding that the 
mill understood that the carrier relied on 
the shipper’s report of weight and that 
the mill omitted to avail itself of the 
privilege of withholding payment until 
the weight had been verified at the desti- 
nation. 

The Thomas Grain, Mill & Elevator 
Co., Waxahachie, Texas, sold the plain- 
tiff, a milling company at Paris, Texas, a 
car of corn at destination weights and 
grades. The elevator company shipped a 
car to its own order, notify the buyer. 
Although the car had not been weighed, 
the quantity stated in the bill of lading 
was 85,000 lbs. The railway agent at the 
shipping point signed the bill of lading, 
without verifying this quantity as stated 
by the shipping seller’s agents, but before 
the car was put in transit the railway 


agent did weigh the car, discovering a 
shortage of 26,000 lbs. He did not at- 
tempt to notify any of the interested 
parties. On issue of the bill of lading 
the seller had in the meantime drawn on 
plaintiff for the price on the basis of 
delivery of 85,000 lbs. The draft was 
made payable on demand, and was paid 
and the attached bill of lading taken up, 
two days before the car arrived. When 
plaintiff discovered the shortage, suit was 
brought against the railway company to 
recover its value. 

Reversing judgment in favor of the 
mill, the court of civil appeals holds that 
any liability of the railway company must 
depend, not upon any breach of contract, 
but upon the false statement of the quan- 
tity of corn it undertook to transport. It 
is also noted that “in a controversy be- 
tween the carrier and the shipper, or one 
who has purchased the goods before ship- 
ment, the quantity stated in the bill of 
lading would be subject to correction. 
That would be the rule, even though the 
carrier’s agents had done the weighing 
and the billing.” 

Responding to the mill’s contention that 
the carrier should be estopped to deny 
that it had received the quantity of corn 
stated in the bill of lading, because that 
statement had induced the purchaser to 
pay more than it would have paid for the 
car, the court adds: 


“While the courts have differed about 
holding a carrier liable upon its bill of 
lading issued by its agents when no goods 
had been received for transportation, the 
weight of authority is against such lia- 
bility. . The immunity accorded is 
justified upon the ground that the agent 
of the carrier has no authority to issue 
a bill of lading for goods not received 
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for carriage, and therefore, even an innocent 
purchaser cannot in such cases invoke the rule 
of estoppel. But in this instance the carrier’s 
agent received the goods for shipment, and did 
have authority to issue a bill of lading therefor. 
He also had the right, and it was his duty, when 
he undertook to do so, to correctly state the 
quantity of goods received, subject to such 
qualifications as were proper to protect the car- 
rier against the varying standards of measure 
and weight. Hence, the basis of the rule in the 
cases above referred to being absent, the rule 
itself should not be applied in controversies of 
this character.” 

Turning, then, to the question whether the 
circumstances of the case showed that the rail- 
way company had misled the mill to the latter's 
prejudice, the court declares, in substance, that 
if, as the evidence tended to show, the mill’s 
manager paid the draft, knowing or having good 
reason to suppose that the bill of lading had 
been prepared by the seller and that the railway 
agent would sign it without verifying the 
weights, the reliance must be deemed to be on 
the accuracy of the seller’s representation, 
rather than that of the carrier. And the opin- 
ion. says: 

“It should also be borne in mind that, by the 
terms of the written contract previously quoted, 
weights at destination . . . were to control in 
the payment of the purchase price. Although 
the draft was payable on demand and was pre- 
sented for payment two days before the arrival 
of the corn, the contract of purchase gave the 
appellee [the mill] the right to delay payment 
till the weights at the destination were ascer- 
tained. Payment prior to that time and with- 
out reweighing the car was purely voluntary, 
and cannot in fairness be made the basis of an 
estoppel... . 

“The finding of the jury that the appellant 
[the railway company] failed to exercise proper 
diligence to notify the appellee after the short- 
age was ascertained on the following day is 
urged as an additional reason for the estoppel. 
That failure is of no importance, if there was 
no culpable deception in the issuance of the bill 
of lading. The fact that the carrier later dis- 
covered the mistake did not relieve the appellee 
from the legal consequences of the notice it 
had of the conditions under which the bill of 
lading was probably issued, and of the failure 
to exercise its rights as purchaser to verify the 
weights at destination before payment of the 
price. With a contract allowing a verification 
of weights, as well as quality, before payment, 
the appellee cannot hold the carrier liable for 
the consequences of an injury which might 
have been evaded by requiring the seller to abide 
by the terms of its agreement.” 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





JAPANESE GOVERNMENT FOOD POLICY 


Tox1o, Japan, March 12.—Imports of grain 
into Japan will be favored to some extent by 
the abandonment by the Kato cabinet of its 
originally much touted policy of keeping down 
prices of food products in order to decrease the 
high cost of living, which is greater in Japan 
than in any other country. It is almost a fore- 
gone conclusion that the cabinet will fall at 
the end of the present session of the Diet. 

Therefore, though the people had expected 
that the price of rice would come down as a 
result of the very heavy crop of the past season, 
the cabinet recently abruptly reversed its econ- 
omy policy and imposed a tariff on rice importa- 
tions. This was evidently done in order to pur- 
chase the support in the Diet of the Seiyukai 
party, the majority, which depends on the agri- 
cultural vote for its power. As rice is the 
principal barometer of prices generally, the 
result will be that the cost of living will remain 
high, a fact which is already being illustrated 
by ascending index numbers. 

It should be said in this connection that there 
is some justification for the clamor of the agri- 
cultural population for better prices for its 
products. Troubles between tenants and land- 
lords—and over half of the Japanese farmers 
are small tenants—are increasing daily in num- 
ber and in virulence. The tenants claim, with 
full justice, that the rents charged are too high, 
while on the other hand the landlords claim 
that, with high taxes and other charges, income 
on farm real estate is exceedingly small, which 
is quite true. 

The point lies mainly in the circumstance that 
the industrialists are still able to pay large 
dividends by curtailing production and creating 
artificial shortages, by drawing on reserves and 
in many cases even by borrowing money for 
dividends, which makes stockholders in indus- 
trial and commercial concerns seem well off, 
with their dividends running from 8 to 70 per 
cent, compared with the farm landowner, who 
must face the grim reality without being able to 
have recourse to artificial stimulants. 

Henry W. Kiyvey. 
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Flour has had a quiet week. Mills find 
buyers conservative, and domestic mar- 
kets are taking on more than is needed. 
All the eastern provinces show low stocks 
and disinclination to increase them. 
Prices for springs hold at former figures, 
while winters are up about 5c bbl in a 
nominal way. Not much of this flour is 
offering. 

Quotations on April 7: spring patents 
$7.10 bbl, seconds $6.60, first clears $6.40, 
mixed cars, delivered, less 10c bbl for 
net cash. Ontario soft winter 90 per 
cent patents $5.20@5.25 bbl, in second- 
hand jute bags, basis Montreal freights. 

Sales of flour for export to the Con- 
tinent continue. Demand seems to be 
fairly widespread in both northern and 
southern Europe, a good deal of the 
business being placed through New York. 
Prices to be obtained are somewhat bet- 
ter than British importers are prepared 
to pay. So far on this buying move- 
ment the United Kingdom has not par- 
ticipated. Buyers there complain of 
cheap selling by home millers and dump- 
ing by some mills on this side, both of 
which conditions keep the importing 
trade from becoming normal. In sym- 
pathy with wheat, prices are 6d higher 
than a week ago, western spring wheat 
export patents being available for ship- 
ment to London, Liverpool or Glasgow 
at 35s@35s 6d per 280 lbs, jute, c.i.f. 
terms, seaboard delivery in April. Top 
patents are worth 2s 6d over these fig- 
ures. Ontario soft winters are being 
offered to Glasgow at 36s@36s 6d, in cot- 
ton, c.i.f. terms. 

Toronto brokers, buying for export, 
are paying mills $5.10@5.15 bbl, bulk, 
their bags, for spring wheat export pat- 
ents and $5@5.10 for winters, April sea- 
board basis. 

MILLFEED 


These products are still scarce, and 
prices are firmly held. Few car lots are 
available. Spring wheat bran is quoted 
at $26 ton and shorts at $28, bags in- 
cluded, in mixed cars with flour, net cash 
terms. Full cars of feed bring $2@3 
over these figures. 

WHEAT 

Ontario winter wheat is a little higher 
in price and quite scarce. Bad roads add 
to the difficulty of obtaining supplies. 
No. 2 red or white, in wagonloads at mill 
doors, is worth $1.15@1.18 bu, and in 
car lots $1.18@1.20, country points, for 
shipment. 

Western spring wheat is plentiful at 
$1.25%, bu, track, Bay ports, for No. 1 
northern, $1.23%, for No. 2 northern and 
$1.20%, for No. 3 northern. 

CEREALS 

Business is quiet and prices unchanged. 
Rolled oats are quoted at $8 per 90 lbs 
in jute, or $3.10 in cotton, in less than 
car lots, delivered, Ontario points; oat- 
meal, in 98-lb bags, 10 per cent over 
rolled oats. For export, rolled oats are 
held at 40s per 280 Ibs, jute, c.i.f., Glas- 
gow, and oatmeal at 38s. 

COARSE GRAINS 

These grains are unusually quiet. 
There is always a certain demand for 
corn, oats and elevator screenings, but 
none of the lesser grains are at present 
wanted. No. 2 white Ontario oats, 54@ 
55c bu; barley, 683@68c; rye, 85@86c,— 
car lots, country points; No. 3 Canadian 
western oats, 533,c, c.i.f., Georgian Bay 

orts; No. 2 yellow corn, 92c, car lots, 

oronto freights, American funds; re- 


cleaned whole wheat screenings, $24 ton, 
delivered, Ontario points. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 

It is understood here that rates of 
freight on American flour from Ameri- 
can ports have been advanced Ic per 
ewt. There is no corresponding change 
in rates on Canadian flour, which remain 
at 19c to British ports, as against 16c 
on American flour. 


W. SIMPSON CONTINUES 

The announcement from New York 
this week that W. ene formerly 
manager of the flour brokerage business 
in that city of the late W. C. Omand, 
Toronto, had decided to take over and 
carry on the business in New York for 
his own account was received with grati- 
fication by many in the trade in Canada. 
Although now resident in New York, 
Mr. Simpson is well known in Montreal 
and Toronto, and as a member of the 
travelling force of the Lake of the Woods 
Milling Co., Ltd., was at one time inti- 
mate with bakers and flour buyers in 
territory tributary to Montreal. 

Mr. Simpson will now carry on the 
office and business he has managed in 
New York, as successor to W. C. Omand, 
and will maintain the excellent connec- 
tions with Canadian and United States 
mills which he has built up there. Flour 
and feed will be handled for domestic 
and export account. 


NOTES 

The estate of the late W. C. Omand, 
flour exporter, Toronto, is shown by the 
recent probate of will to have a value of 
$182,740. Under the will, practically all 
of this property is left to the family. 

Charles Ritz, manager of the Mont- 
real office of the Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., 
spent the holidays of last week end at his 
old home in Ontario. 

George Lawrence, baker, Toronto, who 
died last January, left an estate worth 
$434,000. His wife and two small chil- 
dren inherit most.of the property. 

Frank Babcock, a young employee in 
the gristing mill of Robert Rickey, Mill- 
haven, Ont., was caught in some shafting 
on March 29 and so injured that he 
died the next day. 

A 50-bbl mill at Walters Falls, Ont., 
the property of William Bonnel, burned 
on March 30. Some grain and flour were 
lost with the plant, which was partially 
insured. 

J. S. Jeffrey, manager Toronto Milling 
Co., Ltd., has resigned from the service 
of that concern and intends taking up 
again his old occupation in the feed 
trade. Mr. Jeffrey is expert in all mat- 
ters relating to poultry and cattle feeds, 
and would be invaluable to any company 
wishing to push such goods in Canada. 

For some time a proposition to put 
Hovis bread on the Canadian market 
has been under consideration here. So 
far nothing definite has come of this. 
It is understood the promoters have se- 
cured from the parent company in Eng- 
land certain rights of manufacture and 
sale which they would transfer to a Ca- 
nadian company a mage for the pur- 
pose of working these rights commer- 
cially. 

The plant of the Wenger Milling Co., 
Ayton, Ont., has been sold to local par- 
ties, and should shortly be in operation 
again. The former owners met with re- 
verses and were obliged to liquidate. 
The daily capacity is 100 bbls, and the 
mill is rated as one of the best of its 
kind in Ontario. 


The Canadian wheat onee. last year was 
the largest on record, viz., 399,786,000 
bus, or over 6,000,000 bus ter than 
the previous record crop of that country, 
that of 1915. 


WINNIPEG 

Wiyyirec, Man.—Exporting inquiry 
and demand for flour have fallen off, but 
local millers expect a revival shortly. 
Domestic trade, however, in the interval 
shows an increase in orders, and inills, 
while not pressed with bus.ness, have 
sufficient booked ahead to keep them run- 
ning nicely. In mid-November flour was 
selling at today’s prices. At the end 
of November it advanced 20c, but by 
mid-December stood at the same level 
as in mid-November. 

During the same period bran and 
shorts registered an advance of $4, and 
No. 1 northern wheat on Nov. 16 was 
selling at $1.127% bu, while the price as 
of April 6, is $1.1714, an advance of 
454c. Should the wheat market continue 
toward higher values, flour prices un- 
questionably will follow. In the mean- 
time no change is reported, and flour is 
still being sold at previous figures. 

For delivery at points between Fort 
William and the Saskatchewan boundary, 
top patent springs are quoted at $6.50 


. bbl, jute, seconds at $5.90, and first 


clears at $5.20, mixed cars, 30-day terms; 
cotton, 15c over this basis. Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta points are 10c under 
Manitoba, and Pacific Coast points 30@ 
50c over. Bakers and other car lot buy- 
ers get special prices. 


MILLFEED 


There is a scarcity of bran and shorts 
in western Canada, and supplies are low. 
With this situation the demand is in- 
creasing, and prices went up $1 in the 
week ending April 7. The market is 
strong, and any quantity of millfeed 
could be easily disposed of. Bran is now 
selling at $22 ton, in mixed cars with 
flour, and shorts at $24, in bags, deliv- 
ered, Winnipeg territory. 


WHEAT 


Reports from winter wheat areas are 
an important factor in wheat market 
and values. The market on April 6 closed 
at 1%c over the previous Saturday close. 
The followmg are the prices of No. 1 
northern for the week: 


re Futures—, 
Cash May July 
BOS ciacbisns $1.15 % $1.16 5% $1.18 
MITES 0:05 0-0: 0:0:05 1.15% 1.17% 1.18 % 
BOG © cvcvcccss 1.15% 1.17% 1.18% 
Po 8 Sere 1.16% 1,18 1.19% 
yo eererrrr 1.17% 1.18% 1.20 
AOTH FT eccccoces 8% 1.20 1.21% 


Basis, in store, Fort William. 

Although the weather reports are al- 
ways at variance, for the present they 
play an important part in influencing 
prices, in the absence of trade with 
Great Britain and the Continent. Ex- 
port buying is improving, and stocks at 
lower ports are qremeaily being deplet- 
ed, but considerable remains to be dis- 
posed of, and lower lake wheat continues 
to offer at a discount under values that 
the shipping trade here gets for opening 
navigation. 

While the inquiry for wheat for open- 
ing of navigation is more active, very 
little has changed hands. A fair number 
of farmers’ cars are coming forward, and 
elevator concerns are also showing more 
interest in the market. Offerings are 
much freer. Inspections for the week 
ending April 7 averaged 346 cars per 
day, as against 310 in the previous week 
and 314 for the same period a year ago. 


OATMEAL 


Prices of oatmeal and rolled oats are 
unchanged, and business continues light. 
This market has not displayed any sub- 
stantial improvement for some time. 
There is apparently no inclination to pur- 
chase either commodity, other than ve 
ordinary amounts supplied to the stand- 
ing trade. Quotations: rolled oats, $2.65 
in 80-lb cotton bags, and oatmeal $3.55, 


in 98-lb cotton bags, delivered, Winnipey 
territory. 


COARSE GRAINS 


No new business of any volume is per 
ceptible in oats. Domestic trade is lack 
ing, but there is still a good inquiry com 
ing from eastern Canada. Barley ani 
rye are extremely dull and unworkable. 
as it is claimed by exporters that foreign 
competition is underselling Canadian 
markets. Flaxseed is strong and higher, 
but very erratic, the demand coming 
principally from Canadian _ crushers. 
Stocks of flaxseed are abnormally low 
Price trends in coarse grains will depend 
largely on the developments in the wheat 
market. Quotations: No. 2 Canadian 
western oats, 4814c bu; barley, 571c; 
rye, 82%c; flaxseed, $2.72,—in store. 
Fort William. 

NOTES 

G. B. Hastings, director Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, is 
still confined to his home. 

Andrew Kelly, president Western 
Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Winnipeg. 
has returned from Toronto. 

H. C. Cornish, Lake of the Woods 
Milling Co. Ltd., Keewatin, and Mr. 
McQuade, the company’s. head miller at 
Portage la Prairie, plan to visit the com 
pany’s plant at Medicine Hat in the near 
future. 

For the week ending March 31, the 
stocks of grain in store at the Head of 
the Lakes, Fort William and Port Ar- 
thur, were: wheat, 31,849,932 bus; oats. 
4,185,764; barley, 3,254,279; flaxseed, 324, 
148; rye, 2,640,540. 

W. R. Woolner died March 29 at 
Tranquille, B. C. The remains were 
brought to Winnipeg, where the funeral 
took place on April 4. Mr. Woolner was 
a young man well known and held in high 
esteem upon the Winnipeg Grain kx- 
change. For a number of years he was 
associated with Dawson Richardson, 
grain broker, but on account of his 
health was obliged to move to British 
Columbia. 

At present the fate of the legislation 
now before the western provinces pro- 
viding for the appointment of a wheat 
board to handle this year’s crop seems to 
be in doubt. There has been so much 
criticism of this proposal and so many 
of the more responsible farmers of the 
three provinces have protested against 
the compulsory feature that the govern- 
ments concerned are not now so sure of 
their ground, and appear to be seeking 
some way of escape from their pledges to 
appoint a board. 


Agents of the dominion government 
are offering advice to farmers in west- 
ern Canada as to what are the best va- 
rieties of wheat to be sown in various 
districts of the three prairie provinces. 
As a general rule, bearded wheats are 
not favored, as it has been found that 
these are more subject to shattering, and 
éonsequent loss of grain, than the beard- 
less varieties. The bearded wheats are 
also accused of not yielding as good 
flour as the others. Wherever sible, 
red fife or marquis will be the favorites 
this year. 


A recent debate in the House of Com- 
mons at Ottawa indicates that all parties 
in that body are in favor of early com- 
pletion of a railway from points in west- 
ern Canada to Hudson Bay. The gov- 
ernment appears to be entirely in sym- 
pathy with this proposal, and is only 
restrained from undertaking immediate 
construction by the state of the public 
finances. It is felt that caution must be 
exercised before any new public under- 
— of this kind are approved. Nev- 
ertheless, it is certain that within a few 
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years western Canada will be shipping 
grain to ports on Hudson Bay. 


Ottawa reports complaints from Brit- 
‘3h importers of shortage in shipments of 
rrain from the port of Montreal last 
year. These complaints were originally 
made some months ago, and have been 
under investigation by the Canadian high 
commissioner in London. A special agent 
of the government has also been making 
inquiries in Montreal. The government 
is determined to get at the facts of the 
matter, and may expected to provide 
ample redress if it can be found that 
there is anything irregular in the present 
practice of weighing and loading grain 
on ocean vessels. Any steps that are to 
be taken will be decided upon before the 
opening of navigation this spring. 

Owing to the improvement shown in 
conditions in the prairie provinces, the 
Canadian seed grain purchasing commis- 
sion ceased operations on March 31. 
The commission was established in Octo- 
ber, 1916, and has distributed more 
than 10,000,000 bus wheat, oats, barley 
and rye in the western provinces, and 
more than 1,000,000 bus wheat, barley, 
oats, corn, peas and beans in the eastern 
provinces. A profit of slightly more than 
$250,000 made during the = six years 
more than covers overhead charges and 
. fair rate of interest on advances of 
$16,350,000 made by the dominion gov- 
ernment. An average of less than Ic per 
bu covers the total overhead charges. 

L, E. Gray. 





VANCOUVER 


Vancouver, B. C.—Domestic flour busi- 
ness fairly active, and buying again in 
evidence, following the recent strength in 
Winnipeg wheat futures. This buying is 
confined to jobbers and retailers, bakers’ 
requirements for the spring and summer 
inonths having been previously arranged 
for. Country buyers are still endeavor- 
ing to reduce the large stocks which they 
iccumulated in order to secure wheat 
feeds, and no increased demand from 
this source is to be expected. 

Export flour business continues dull. 
Two fairly good-sized orders were worked 
to the Orient during the week ending 
April 5, but the price at which the busi- 
ness was done was so low that most of 
the mills would not have considered sell- 
ing at this figure. Millers anticipate a 
return of oriental buyers into the flour 
market immediately following the pub- 
lication of the Japanese government re- 
port on crop conditions on April 10. 

These buyers have been holding off until 
some reliable information regarding crop 
prospects could be secured, and while no 
authentic reports have come to hand there 
have been many conflicting rumors. Some 
of these were very favorable, while others 
were exactly the reverse, but the general 
consensus of opinion is that the report 
will be, and conditions are, unfavorable. 

Export business with the United King- 
dom is also very quiet. The decline in the 
value of sterling and the stiff ocean rates 
have made it impossible to work flour to 
that market. 


WHEAT 


No. 1 northern in store or en route to 
Vancouver is selling at 4%@%%c bu over 
Winnipeg May wheat. No. 1 northern 
for April shipment is worth 4c more. 
There has been considerable wheat space 
booked for April shipment from Van- 
couver, but exporters apparently had 
wheat in hand and have not been buying 
to fill this rs Altogether, at the pres- 
ent time, there are 50,000 long tons of 
space booked for wheat during this 
month. The recent decline in sterling 
has done much to prevent new business 
being worked, and bids for the last few 
days have been about Ic bu out of line 
with local values. 


MILLFEED 


With some of the mills closed down 
and no easing off in demand for feeds, 
the situation ie gone from bad to worse. 
American mixed feeds and Montana red 
bran have been finding their way into the 
British Columbia market, but only in 
small quantities. The price of these 
American feeds is $82@34 ton, Canadian 
funds, freight and duty paid, Vancou- 
ver, eo go with $29@81 for Canadian 
bran shorts. Feed flour, which has 
been fairly plentiful, is becoming very 
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scarce, and can only be secured in limited 
quantities at $3.75 bbl. 
OCEAN FREIGHTS 

Considerable space to United Kingdom 
and continental ports has been booked 
at 28s 94@30s. London and Liverpool 
space is available at the former figure, 
but other ports in the United Kingdom 
command a premium of Is 3d, and ship- 
owners are able to get 30s when other 
ports are required. Early April space 
has been closed at 27s 6d, but this cheap 
space has all been disposed of. 

H, M. Cameron, 


MONTREAL 

Monrreat, Que.—The influence of 
Easter holidays is evident in flour trad- 
ing. Most local consumers stocked up 
sufficiently to carry them well over the 
holidays, and the absolute cessation of 
all business in England and most Euro- 
pean countries over the Easter period 
precluded any active demand from 
abroad. In view of this, the amount of 
over-sea demand noted during the week 
ending April 7 was quite encouraging. 

Prices are unchanged. First spring 
patents $7.10, seconds $6.60, bakers $6.40, 
jute, ex-track, less 10c bbl cash. Winter 
wheat flour, choice grades, $5.50@5.60, 
secondhand jute, ex-track; broken lots, 
$5.70@5.80, ex-store; patents, $6@6.25, 
new cotton, ex-store. 

Demand for millfeed is good, and sup- 
ply limited. Prices: bran, $26@28 ton; 
shorts, $28@30; middlings, $33@35; moul- 
lie, $40@42,—including bags. Jobbers’ 
prices for car lots: bran $32, shorts $34, 
including bags, ex-track. 

Rolled oats are quoted at $3.10@3.30 
per 90-lb bag, delivered. Little business 
is passing. 

White corn flour is quoted at $5.20@ 
5.30 bbl, jute, delivered. Only small lots 
are selling. 

NOTES 

Freight accommodation has been re- 
served for shipments of flour to South 
Africa during May at the rate of $10 
ton. 

J. A. Marshall, formerly manager at 
Montreal of the Western Canada Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., is now in business for his 
own account, handling feed and grain. 
Mr. Marshall is widely known in the 
trade, and will doubtless make a success 
of his new venture. 

Letters patent have been issued by the 
provincial government incorporating 
Sanche Cardinal, Ltd., of Montreal, “to 
carry on the business of millers, mer- 
chants, bakers, confectioners, pastry 
cooks and manufacturers of oa bis- 
cuits and foodstuffs.” The capital stock 
of the company is set at $250,000. 

The annual report of the Montreal 
harbor commissioners emphasizes the 
point that this harbor has no reason to 
feel jealous of the rising prosperity of 
Vancouver as a grain exporting center. 
There will ultimately be found a point 
of equilibrium, to the west of which all 
grain will go to Vancouver, while all 
east will go to Montreal. The rise of 
Vancouver as a port, the report con- 
tinues, is bound to be beneficial to the 
grain districts of western Canada, and 
their further prosperity will be reflected 
in Montreal. 

. A. E. Perks. 





Winter Wheat Acreage 

Estimates of the acreage of winter wheat 

in 1922-23 and 1921-22 in all countries for 

which official reports are available, with the 

percentage of increase or decrease (000’s 
omitted in acreage): 

~-—Acreage——, Percentage 

1922-23 1921-22 Ine. Dec. 

3 








United States... 46,069 47,611 ee 
Canada ........ 862 905 +s 5 
Belgium ....... 328 337 ss 3 
ee 10,175 9,922 3 oe 
France ......... 12,989 11,859 10 os 
Poland ..cvccecs ,362 2,434 ae 3 
Czecho-Slovakia.. 1,286 1,367 oie 6 
Roumania ...... 4,488 4,972 es 10 
Bulgaria ....... 2,145 1,819 18 
Finland ........ 22 20 10 
ee 11,614 11,491 1 
England and 

ae 1,877 1,935 3 
BmGle. .6ccescess 30,032 28,234 6 
Er 2,694 2,694 
Tunis ...66..-..> 1,212. 1,113 

Totals, 15 

countries. ...128,055 126,712 1 sy 

Hungary ....... ee es 10 
Jugo-Slavia .... ee | ete wed Fe 10 
Germany ....... Bie’ 2,930 = ®.. 
Austria ........ Rice woges a ° 


*Reports indicate a decrease from 1921-22 
in the 1922-23 acreage, but no specific figures 
have been issued. 
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Business with the mills this week was 
without especial incident or feature, and 
showed practically no change from the 
previous week. A few export sales were 
made at very low prices, reflecting no 
profit, and scattered orders from domes- 
tic buyers and established trade were re- 
ceived. Business could be better and, on 
the other hand, it could be much worse. 

One miller says that he succeeded in 
selling his output, which was something 
better than half capacity. Another says 
that he is experiencing extreme difficulty 
in getting cars; that it is hard enough to 
sell flour without being obliged to put up 
with this further oes heey There is no 
inclination, apperentiy, on the part of 
buyers to anticipate their wants. 

If there is any encouraging aspect 
about the situation, it may be found in 
the fact that here and there is a buyer 
of soft wheat flour who is actually in 
need of additional supplies. It is hoped 
that this indicates that stocks are reach- 
ing the point where they must be re- 
plenished, and that this buying, in the 
aggregate, may reach considerable vol- 
ume. That seems to be the only hope on 
which to base any expectation of material 
improvement in demand. 

It is not believed that soft winter 
wheat stocks are heavy in any position. 
Furthermore, there is not the same ef- 
fort being made by millers as formerly 
to attain full-time operation. This means 
that price cutting is not quite so ram- 
pant as it was, and many millers are 
holding prices more firmly. This dispo- 
sition, combined with diminishing stocks 
of flour, may bring about a better situa- 
tion, unless it is spoiled by the millers 
themselves. 

Although feed prices have held up re- 
markably well, nearly all millers are 
looking for a decline to materially lower 
levels with the advance of the spring 
season. This will mean higher flour 
prices unless there is also a decline in 
wheat. Herein lies an argument which 
millers are taking advantage of to en- 
courage buyers to take on more flour. 
There is also a tendency noticed to play 
up any crop damage reports to the limit, 
and it is suspected that the efforts in 
this respect are not entirely disinter- 
ested. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.2934 bu 
for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate points, 
April 6. Soft winter wheat standard 
patent flour was quoted at $6.15@6.40 
bbl, local springs $6.55@6.90, and local 
hard winters $6.15, in 98's, f.o.b., Toledo. 
Soft winter wheat bran was quoted at 
$34 ton, mixed feed $34, and middlings 
$32.50@34, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at To- 
ledo, with a combined weekly capacity of 
48,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
pF Se ae ere 23,500 49 
Previous week ............ 30,700 64 
TWOP GS wads Fe cies ces coats 16,100 34 
DPwe FORTH GO 6-6... scie. 18,900 39 
Three years ago .......... 19,000 ~ 40 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1922 and 1921: 

No. Capacity Output Pet. 


April 1-7 ..cnc.ee 26 168,010 72,450 46 
Previous week ... 26 165,060 86,833 52 
» Year ago ........ 21 130,800 60,217 38 
Two years ago... 23 144,300 63,111 36 


NOTES 


John H. Taylor, treasurer Northwest- 
ern Elevator & Mill Co., Toledo, has re- 
turned from Florida. 

Hugh D. Smith, representing the Shef- 
field-King Milling Co., Minneapolis, in 
Ohio, called at this office this week. 

L. E. Sheets, Sheets Roller Mills, Up- 
per Sandusky, Ohio, has sold his plant to 
B. L. Helsel, Grove City, Pa., who has 
taken possession. 

W. H. Holaday, formerly of Holaday 
& McIntosh, Columbus, Ohio, is now rep- 
resenting the Marshall (Minn.) Flour 
Mills Co. in Ohio. 

J. D. Owens and C. A. Owens, of the 
Marion (Ohio) National Mill Co., and 
also interested in various other industries 
in Marion, are at Hot Springs, Ark. 

The Lederer Milling Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, has moved its office from the Led- 
erer Terminal Warehouse to 1531 West 
Twenty-fifth Street, a building recently 
purchased. 

T. A. Linfitt, sales manager State 
Mill & Elevator, Grand Forks, N. D., 
called at this office this week. He has 
arranged with L. A. Steinmetz, Toledo, 
to represent the mill in part of Ohic. 


J. J. Meskan, sales manager Consoli- 
dated Flour Mills Co., Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, and H. J. Owens, district manager 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., were in Columbus, Ohio, this week. 

The annual meeting of the Ohio Mill- 
ers’ State Association will be held at the 
Hotel Southern, Columbus, April 19-20. 
Those intending to be present should re- 
serve hotel accommodations in advance. 

A. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, 
is now at the Grove Park Inn, Asheville, 
N. C., having motored there from Flor- 
ida. He expects to return to Toledo by 
motor via Richmond, Washington, Balti- 
more and the Lincoln Highway, reaching 
home about May 1. 

R. R. Cook, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Cook, Minneapolis, who has repre- 
sented the Russell-Miller Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, in northwestern Ohio, with head- 
quarters at Toledo, was married April 
4 at Toledo to Miss Edith Blackford 
Swartzbaugh, at the Swartzbaugh home. 

Delegates from the Ohio Millers’ State - 
Association to the meeting of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, Chicago, April 
12-13, will be Edgar Thierwechter, presi- 
dent, H. J. BeBout, vice president, and 
Frank H. Tanner, secretary. The fol- 
lowing Ohio millers on the board of di- 
rectors will also probably be present: 
B. W. Marr, Henry M. Allen and Mark 
N. Mennel. 


NASHVILLE 


Nasnuvitte, Tenn.—Southeastern flour 
mills are again beginning to book a little 
new business. There were practically no 
new bookings during March, the mills 
devoting most of their time to efforts to 
obtain shipping instructions.on previous 
sales. Running time at the mills has 
been reasonably satisfactory, but unless 
new business can now be secured a drastic 
curtailment in output is in prospect. 

Stocks of flour in the hands of southern 
jobbers and retailers are reported ade- 
quate for present needs. Some cases are 
reported where jobbers have covered 
their requirements until June. Mills do 
not expect any great improvement, but 
are looking for some relief when farmers 
resume spring work. On account of the 
backward spring, farmers have less work 
done than at this time for several years. 

Flour prices have ruled fairly steady, 
with occasional sharp concessions being 
made by mills having no established 
trade. Prices at close of the week were 
as follows: best or short soft winter 
wheat patent, 98 Ibs, cotton, f.o.b., Ohio 
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River points, $7.85@8.20; standard or 
regular patent, $6.75@7; straight patent, 
$6.50@6.75; first clears, $5.50. 

Rehandlers report a hand-to-mouth 
trade. Prices: spring wheat first patent, 
98 Ibs, cotton, delivered at Nashville, $7 
@7.60; hard winter short patent, $6@6.60. 

The cash wheat situation has continued 
strong, with No. 2 red, with bill, quoted 
at $1.53@1.56 bu at Nashville. Purchases 
by mills are moderate, being only to cover 
operations. 

A fairly active demand continues for 
millfeed. Prices: soft winter wheat bran, 
100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b., Ohio River points, 
$33@35; standard middlings or shorts, 
$35@38. 

The corn meal situation remains quiet. 
Prices: bolted, in sacks, per cwt, f.o.b., 
Ohio River points, $1.80@1.85; unbolted, 
$1.75@1.80. 

WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output by Nashville and southeastern 


flour mills, in barrels, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

April 1-7 ....+.... 200,580 110,284 54.9 

Previous week ... 202,320 109,098 53.9 

WOO? QBO .cocsces 206,790 102,618 49.5 

Two years ago.... 180,570 60,222 33.3 

Three years ago.. 189,420 63,347 33.4 
STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


April 7 March 31 

eee, co sccccneaeas 49,500 62,600 

TO, MD ccceccvevsess 126,000 128,000 

Ce ME iweoccseecseaae 176,000 191,000 

COG, GD cccccccceveses 754,000 632,000 
NOTES 


The Red Seal bakery, Columbia, Tenn., 
was recently burned, with loss estimated 
at $10,000, and $5,000 insurance. 

There has been some apprehension con- 
cerning the winter wheat crop in this sec- 
tion. Reports to the Tennessee depart- 
ment of agriculture indicate that the 
damage by freezing has been very slight. 
Indications now are that the yield will be 
about the same as last year. 

Joun Lerrer. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


InprIANAPoLIs, INp.—Flour milling in 
this territory during the week of April 
1-7 dropped below the 10,000-bb] mark 
for the first time in many weeks. While 
the business shows little improvement 
over that reported for the previous week, 
a considerable part of the decrease in 
output was due to the lack of power for 
operating machinery, because of an ac- 
cident at the plant of a local light, heat 
and power company, in which a large 
turbine exploded, throwing the whole city 
in darkness and out of electric power for 
some time. 

Little business is being done in flour, 
either spot or future, and practically all 
activity is confined to satisfying current 
needs of local consumers. Bakers are 
buying only in small lots. It is the opin- 
ion that the large surplus of wheat in 
the country has much to do with slow 
business, in that the opinions of buyers 
call for lower prices. 

Inquiries from abroad have ceased, and 
there are few even from near-by and 
southern consumers. Some buyers are of 
the opinion that Indianapolis prices are 
out of line with those in other markets, 
but millers contend they are based on 
operating costs and cannot be lowered 
without a loss to the manufacturer. 

Prices of flour have held up well 
throughout the week, however, with one 
large mill quoting standards at $6@6.50 
bbl and patents at $6.75@7, and another 
quoting soft wheat patents at $6@7.25; 
hard wheat or Kansas patents rule at 
$6@6.75, and spring wheat patents at 
$6.50@7.25. 

Acknowledging this season of the year 
as one for expecting slow business in 
feeds, local mills have not pushed sales, 
feeling that any such effort might lead to 
losses in prices. Buying is fair, but most 
of the business is done at the door of 
the mill, either to farmers or dairymen. 
Prices have held steady. One manufac- 
turer is — mixed feeds at $39 ton, 
sacked, and middlings-at $43. 

Conflicting views regarding prices have 
caused dull business at the Indianapolis 
Board of Trade, and receipts of all grain 
have been unusually light. Prospective 
customers have been on the floor and in 
the offices of brokers, but only a light 
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volume of actual buying has been trans- 
acted. 

Bids for car lots of grain at the call 
of the Board of Trade, f.o.b., 414%,c to 
New York, April 7: wheat, no sales; corn, 
No. 3 white 711,@72%,c¢, No. 4 white 701, 
@71¥,c, No. 3 yellow 7114@72'4c, No. 4 
yellow 704,@71y,c, No. 3 mixed 704,@ 
71%4c, No. 4 mixed 6914@70¥,c; oats, 
No. 2 white 48@44c, No. 3 white 42% 
@431,,c. 

Inspections April 7: wheat, No. 2 red 
1 car, No. 3 red 2; corn, No. 2 white 2 
cars, No. 3 white 10, No. 2 yellow 2, No. 3 
yellow 15, No. 4 yellow 1, No. 3 mixed 
2; oats, No. 2 white 8 cars, No. 3 white 
4, No. 3 mixed 1; rye, No. 2, 1 car. 

Output of flour by mills in Indianap- 
olis, with a weekly capacity of 22,800 bbls, 
and inspections of grain and stocks in 
store, in bushels, with comparisons for 
the corresponding periods, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller for the week 
ended April 7: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
Pp &  aPPPrr rer eery eer cr 9,832 3 
Previous week ............ 10,868 48 
VORP GMO ccvcccscccsvevess 2,400 11 
Two years ago ...........+ 5,887 26 


In Out 

WRORG cc cccccccescecercs 23,000 4,000 
CD 605s eb nes etenavaves’ 287,000 132,000 
GOED ccccvcccareescetioes 180,000 108,000 
SD 66-006 R660 6000505 09 4R eee ree 

STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye 

April 7, 1923.. 157,000 493,000 275,000 2,000 
April 8, 1922.. 144,000 374,000 265,000 .... 
April 9, 1921.. 88,820 460,640 327,100 2,000 


George Doran, a broker in flour and 
grain, formerly secretary of the Blanton 
Milling Co., Indianapolis, recently has 
visited a number of Marion County farm- 
ers and, viewing the growing wheat, says 
that the “crop is much better than many 
of us were led to believe. The county 
has a small area of wheat growing land, 
but it is indicative of what may be ex- 
pected. Reports from other counties of 
the state differ from the reports I have 
received.” Mr. Doran is of the opinion 
that Marion County wheat has not been 
damaged by recent cold weather. 


Curtis O. Arsron. 


PITTSBURGH 

PirrssurcH, Pa—A fair volume of 
business characterized the flour market 
here for the week ending April 7. The 
only outstanding feature was an improve- 
ment in shipping directions. It is under- 
stood that such business as was put 
through was done at very low prices, 
owing to the fact that many of the mills 
have feed contracts to fill at high prices 
and are therefore willing to let flour go 
at low rates. 

The family trade in flour is reported 
fair, with an insistent demand by con- 
sumers for the nationally advertised 
brands. 

Rye flour has experienced stiffening 
prices and good demand. 

Competition for the local bakery busi- 
ness continues rather keen, and price con- 
cessions appear to be the only way to 
induce good-sized orders to materialize. 

Flour quotations for the week: spring 
wheat patent $6.50@7.25, hard winter 
$6.25@7, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh; soft 
winter, $5.25@5.50, bulk; clears, $5.50@ 
6.25, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh; rye, white 
$4.50@5, medium $4.25@4.50, dark $4@ 
4.25, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh. 

The millfeed market was fairly active, 
with prices firm. Quotations: standard 
middlings, $34@36 ton; flour middlings, 
$37.50@38.50; red dog, $40@41; spring 
wheat bran, $386@37; winter wheat bran, 
$37 @38. 

NOTES 

J. E. Rodgers, formerly with the St. 
Paul Milling Co.’s Pittsburgh offices, is 
now associated with the Hubbard Mill- 
ing Co.’s Pittsburgh office in the Renshaw 
Building. 

Harry Weaver, cag once oop ese 
ent for the Larabee Flour Mills Corpora- 
tion, St. Joseph, Mo., visited the offices 
of Jesse C. Stewart & Co., Pittsburgh 
representatives of the Larabee company. 

The Pittsburgh Flour Club will meet 
at the Hotel Chatham, April 27, at 6 
p.m. The usual dinner will precede the 
meeting. As the club will hold its annual 
outing at Bedford Springs, June 18-20, 
the same dates as the Pennsylvania bak- 





ers’ convention, A. P. Cole, president of 
the club, has announced that the principal 
matter to be discussed at the meeting 
will be ways and means for co-operating 
with the Pennsylvania bakers to make 
the Bedford Springs gathering a success. 


C. C. Larus. 


ALABAMA 


Mosire, Ata.—There is no important 
change in the market. A few good-sized 
orders have been received for future ship- 
ment, but, showing the characteristics 
prevailing for the past several weeks, 
they were in the minority. 

Dealers as a very satisfactory busi- 
ness during March, and, on the whole, the 
market is in very good condition. There 
has been some gain in orders from lum- 
bering commissaries, which shows that 
this already busy industry is increasing 
its activity. 

Millfeed demand is not quite as strong 
as a week ago, as spring weather has put 
pastures in good condition. Prices still 
maintain a high level, however, with a 
reduction of only 5c per cwt below last 
quotation. 

Dealers quote the following prices: 
hard winter wheat flour, in 98’s, car lots, 
f.o.b., Mobile, short patent $8, standard 
patent $7.25@7.50; soft winter flour, in 
96’s, short patent $8.25@8.75, standard 
patent $6.95@7.10. Bran is offered at 
$1.95 per cwt, and shorts at $2@2.15. 

Exports for the week ending March 
31 were particularly satisfactory. Move- 
ments to Haiti via Page & Jones vessels 
were extra good, and from all indications 
will be materially increased. Cuba was 
also a large importer through Mobile. 
The following lots moved: Havana, 2,050 
bbls flour; Matanzas, 2,170; Sagua, 1,200; 
Puerto Tarafa, 900; Nuevitas, 1,920; An- 
tilla, 250; Banes, 300; Port au Prince, 
5,190; Aux Cayes, 1,570; Pointe-a-Pitre, 
1,650; Port of Spain, 300; San Juan, 
1,050; Mayguex, 200; also 5,000 bus 
sacked corn to Cuba. 

W. H. Bink ey. 





Canadian Exports by Countries 


Exports of grain and grain products from 
Canada during February and January, 1923, 
by countries of destination: 


FLOUR, BBLS 












To— February January 
United Kingdom .......... 345,489 519,602 
United Btates ....ccccccese 34,375 49,190 
BENE 6 ccc ccesecccesered 4,235 5,423 
Newfoundland ............ 15,333 52,872 
| PTT erie er rrr 11,097 9,221 
PD, 6 6.00 0. R00 060.4008 1,892 3,970 
SOMMBIEE cccccsccecevecsas 16,339 15,334 
Trinidad and Tobago ..... 17,873 18,754 
Other British West Indies. 6,722 6,777 
British East Africa ....... «+... 175 
British South Africa...... 8,390 1,450 
REED. c.g e'Ge ntaN 8 Veeeeuce oS 20 haces 
PRL. Pe 6's 6:6.6,0:0 54.668:0040%8 260 100 
CENNOE SOMO cccsciazyesecs — oteee 160 
Other British West Africa. 250 443 
; PRET OLA RET EE 1,105 2,187 
British Honduras ......... 110 190 
British Guiana ........... 11,568 14,072 
EEE 4.0. 6.v.a's o 8 9'e's 6 6 6b 2,000 9,125 
CE GSes ds0dVacdccsae” bese 285 
SE Si Ribe'ss0b0 66ene rt 04% 55,222 18,843 
Colombia .. “% 1,213 1,843 
Costa Rica 320 300 
PUBRTIR, cece ccececcseense cases 114 
Cuba .... 18,347 16,101 
BEE «doe canned rads +000, ween 38 
Ree 1,739 eee 
Beigiam Comgo .....csccees 100 cus 
RIGGRS 8 OCEV ie Oe cee eee 
REE 59.5.0:6.0.0.0 segue sega 26,748 31,005 
Dutch Guiana .........00% 477 12 
Dutch West Indies........ 621 301 
| | PTET ELEN LE LE eee 100 
TROTTER. 6 ope vision cccesieds. 4,836 14,892 
errr 17,053 21,503 
ED. S cecacevertcrvegcena 1 257 
French Guiana ........... 25 si0:8 
French West Indies ....... 350 1,362 
COU oo a0 0.00 tec tcccnns 96,491 71,071 
eSB Saree 6,606 8,613 
EO ee 388 ess 
DEE SacachenPbe< deus anes 4,603 3,795 
SE  «4t6dbace sh dane abate 1,075 1,641 
ME 6 oa pie edb R ode bed eats 16,243 13,775 
Jugo-Slavia one + euwe® 4,284 
LeettOmin 2... cccssccecccts § soses 4,510 
BONO <a ce cchesenecsetees | eewee 37 
Mexico .... . 3,225 1,100 
ME ov bse ca ecicct cates. -OSe5e 280 
Weetheriamds 2... .cccccscecs 1,372 13,216 
eee Pe meee 7,665 
PORAMR occ ceccccccccses 1,615 1,750 
... aro or. 9,881 32,637 
Philippine Islands ........ 50 1,755 
Portuguese Africa ........ 850 125 
) | SPT TET TEE 306 280 
BOIGMTRBUR oc ce cece ccceess “sveee 319 
San Domingo ............. 1,283 1,071 
St. Pierre and Miquelon... 2 450 
OT eer 4,496 8,556 
) . . SEP Pere ee CP eETS Tho 15,336 21,149 
VOMOBUCIR .cccccescccssees 11,026 12,015 

BOARS 2. cccssvcsaccdcess 779,418 1,025,357 

SCREENINGS (CWT) 

To— February January 

United States .......+6.00s 79,549 174,114 
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BRAN, SHORTS AND MIDDLINGS (CWT) 












o— February January 
United Kingdom ..... sesce 9,860 1,120 
CE MN cn caceccssce 167,179 184,625 
eee 1,090 3,932 
British Guiana ........... 10 7 
CEE 50. Gh nes ot hA0e.s0. 17 . 
GEES Sub otunscrberrss 45 50 
Trinidad and Tobago...... 200 153 
Other Br. West Indies..... 83 111 
Newfoundland ............ 750 1,620 
St. Pierre and Miquelon... ..... 

BREE occ csecccstetéecece 12 . 
WOtals coccvccceccccccces 171,626 191,661 
OATMEAL AND ROLLED OATS (CWT) 
To— February January 

United Kingdom .......... 22,066 49,035 

United States ... ay. Aue 700 

Bermuda ......... a 2 5 

British Guiana ..... 33 3 

British South Africa 707 

Barhades .ccccccces 27 32 

GIO 5.0.6.0 Wee etc ntecees 35 12 

Other British West Indies. 13 48 

DED ccccccccccccccesececes 5 si 

DEES n.50¢006540600e008 994 110 

Newfoundland ............ 617 1,287 

St. Pierre and Miquelon...  ..... 5 

POOUMOOERMGS cccwccsccsescs  svece 3,120 

TOUR GUIBED ccccccccccce ceees 3 
WOGOND socweveveseesewese 24,499 54.790 

WHEAT (BUS) 

To— February January 
United Kingdom ........ 5,278,653 8,367,170 
United States ........... 84,550 44,843 
REL, Sve vecccecescese 400,000 pees 
BOOED cccccccscccceseecese 354,184 451,927 
SO cscs ceccdsbecece 49,000 ieee 
BEURUUENED. ccccecccovsee 40080 158,151 
UE Mcevneascetccerses 72,464 : 
DUE ve sccecesionse 186,497 . 
China .. 180,776 99 
Japan ..... 523,268 132.732 
4a. . BRYERELERERTT LIT meee ee 264,000 
Switzerland Soe «Sete ee 220,500 
RAGE sccctroceccccecvcce 3 o* 

Metals cecccccescecvces 7,129,395 9,739 


OATS (BUS) 
To— February Januiry 
United Kingdom ........ 1,073,698 1,018,517 





Bae 15,118 21,513 
Newfoundland ........... 7,235 ‘ 
aT rer 13,060 

SUI bc ci cecvceresieve 27 33 
Trinidad and Tobago .... 5,884 10,117 
Other British West Indies 938 92 
British Guiana .......... 2,947 5.599 
PL 155 Sods 64 008 60.10 7,395 13,939 
British Honduras ........ 75 75 
St. Pierre and Miquelon... ...... 68 
Netherlands .......-...06- 76,292 131,201 
> | | PETER LE 402,404 46,900 
| Ee 36,703 peene 
RIA. occ iseens Sbcenses 209 





1,647 4,706 


paedycttnesneend 1,642,880 1,361,236 


BARLEY (BUS) 
February January 


To— 
United Kingdom ......... 573,250 408,505 


Newfoundland ............ 20 
IN Gb whdih:d. 000 0:64:65 0:08 6,577 eee00 
BROUOUTEMIGS cevcccccccesee § seeue 25,000 
Betas. oc cvccvvcssecvsess 579,847 433,505 
RYE (BUS) 

To— February January 
United Kingdom ......... 104,350 104,181 
United States ....ccccccves cecce 1,350 
TUGEMOTUEMES ccccccscsccces  “weeare 58,773 

Ce eee rere 104,350 164,304 


FLAXSEED (BUS) 


February January 
76,311 


To— 
United States ...crcccocces 220,032 





Farm Wheat Prices 


Average farm prices of wheat, in cents })'r 
bushel, by leading states, on March 1, 1'23 
and 1922: 






1923 192 
a RRS Re oe 128 12 
yn a. Re ee 123 12 
)  ., PPP reer eee 122 12 
. aS eee 129 13 
North Carolina . coe DO 15 
WN Ub Ale coe 34.0 ven S93 12: 
Indiana ... 122 12+ 
ere ee 115 12: 
RTE eres 121 12 
ee eee ee ey 108 12 
DOE baa eadicvicd genes tne es 99 11: 
} eee ee 112 11 
North Dakota ............ 89 11 
South Dakota ............ 95 11° 
pS ern te re 98 115 
PEED ceo rscccnccsacgeee 100 12° 
MUU (6 eo vc cc kcdsovees 127 13 
ED "6 b'0 0 di0 0C od ween 132 13! 
MN. hee + baci cescctens 111 12: 
CY, 0.560.000 6.008 vcs 100 10 
ME oo 6 bdr Bcc ane esed 95 105 
eer ere 98 10¢ 
MEE 5.6 600.9 660) 0: 6h'e db bb 99 102 
Washington .............. 103 109 
er 109 106 

United States .......... 105.1 1169 





Argentina—Wheat Surplus 


Estimate of Argentina’s exportable whe‘ 
surplus in 1923, based on the revised cro’ 
figures of February, in bushels (000’s omi'- 
ted): 

--Crop year of 
1922-23 1921-:° 


Carry-over Jan. 1 .......... 1,595 29,39° 
Production ........sse.eeees 194,078 180,64! 
Total supply ......--.-++++. 195,673 210,0°° 
Consumption and seed ...... 68,343 67,76! 
Exportable surplus ......... 127,330 142,27 
Actual exports, calendar year. ..... 140,67 
Balance Dec. 31 ....eeeeeeee evese 3,69 
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THE MILLER AND THE LAW: XXIV 


By A. L. H. Street 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—For many years Mr. A. 


L. H. Street has prepared for The North- 


western Miller special articles dealing with the law as it applies particularly to the flour 


milling industry and allied branches of trade and commerce. 


In order to provide a com- 


pendium or handbook of the legal decisions chiefly affecting this business, Mr. Street has 
revised, arranged and annotated these articles and summaries, and his work, which will 
undoubtedly prove of very great value to the milling industry, will be published in book 
form by The Miller Publishing Company after it has appeared serially in the pages of The 


Northwestern Miller. 


A summary of the contents of the earlier installments in this series appeared on page 
1268 of The Northwestern Miller of March 21, 1923. 


CHAPTER XX (CONTINUED) 

sEcTION 200. C.I.F. CONTRACTS 

Rights under a c.i.f. contract were in- 
volved in the case of Smith Co., Ltd., vs. 
Moscahlades, 183 N.Y. Supp. 500. The 
transaction arose in the fish industry, but 
the observations are pertinent to export 
flour sales agreements. 

The plaintiff sold defendant Labrador 
codfish for water shipment from St. 
Johns, N. F., c.if., New York. The 
boat carrying the cargo was torpedoed 
by a German submarine, and the cargo 
lost. Plaintiff sued for an unpaid bal- 
ance on the purchase price. Defendant 
counterclaimed for the amount paid on 
the price and for damages for nondeliv- 
ery, incidentally claiming that plaintiff 
should have procured war risk insurance 
on the shipment. Deciding an appeal in 
plaintiff seller’s favor, the appellate divi- 
sion of the New York supreme court 
says, in part: 

“The contract became what is known 
as a ‘c.i.f” contract, which is a well- 
known form of shipping contract, and 
means that the purchaser pays a fixed 
price, for which the seller furnishes the 
goods and pays the freight and insurance 
to the point of delivery, and that all 
risks, while the goods are in transit, are 
for the account of the buyer. 

“Under such contracts the seller ful- 
fills all of his obligations by — the 
cargo on board and forwarding to the 
purchaser a bill of lading and a policy 
of insurance of the kind then current 
and customarily issued in the trade, and 
if the goods had not been paid for in 
advance it was customary to present a 
draft for the purchase price, accompa- 
nied by the bill of lading and policy of 
insurance and a credit slip for the in- 
surance and freight, if not actually paid 
by the shipper, which documents were 
to be delivered to the purchaser on his 
paying the draft, and the insurance is for 
the protection of the purchaser, who as- 
sumes all risks after the goods have been 
placed on board; and this constitutes a 
delivery by the seller under such a con- 
tract, and title thereupon passes to the 
buyer, even though it be stated in the 
contract that delivery was to be made at 
the point of destination.” 

At the trial there was controversy as 
to whether the contract was a New- 
foundland agreement or a New York 
contract. This arose on plaintiff’s asser- 
tion of a custom in Newfoundland under 
which it was generally understood that 
a cif. contract merely required the 
seller to procure ordinary marine in- 
surance. 

The court decided that it was a New- 
foundland contract, but added that this 
was really immaterial, because it was 
“quite ary that the custom and usage 
in the light of which the contract is to 
be construed in determining the nature 
of the insurance which it was the duty 
of the shipper to procure were the cus- 
tom and usage on the part of shippers 
on whom the duty of procuring the in- 
surance devolved in this particular coast- 
wise trade; and it would seem, therefore, 
that it was the general custom and us 
then current followed by shippers of 
such freight from St. Johns to New 
York, which necessarily would imply the 
Same custom and usage on the part of 
purchasers in New York in accepting 
such insurance.” 

The court adds this reasoning: “The 
rates for marine insurance, which covers 
the ordinary perils of the sea only, do 
not fluctuate rapidly, and a shipper may, 
with some degree of accuracy concerning 
his profits, quote a price for the sale of 
goods which includes the freight and 
marine insurance to be paid or credited 
by him, but not so with respect to war 
tisk insurance, which undergoes sudden 
material fluctuations.” 


One of the latest decisions on this 





subject was handed down by the Wash- 
ington supreme court in the case of 
Northern Grain Warehouse Co. vs. 
Northwest Trading Co., 201 Pac. 903. 

In 1917 plaintiff bought 100,000 wheat 
begs from defendant to be shipped from 
Calcutta to Seattle. “Price: $0.17 each, 
c.i.f., Seattle.” Defendant, having pre- 
viously po the bags from a British 
firm, caused that firm to make shipment 
to the “Textile Alliance,” 
Northwest Trading Co.” 

After the goods had arrived and had 
been paid for, plaintiff discovered that 
they had been partly damaged on the 
voyage, and afterwards sued to secure 
reimbursement against the loss. The 
trial court decided the case in favor of 
defendant seller, on the theory that the 
transportation risk was with plaintiff 
buyer. Affirming this judgment on _— 
tiff’s appeal, the supreme court said: 

“The respondent’s [seller’s] contention 
is that this is a ‘c.i.f” contract, and that, 
in accordance with the established rule, 
under such a contract a delivery is com- 
plete when the goods have been actually 
delivered to the carrier for transporta- 
tion, while the appellant claims that the 
use of the letters ‘c.i.f.” in the contract 
refer only to the matter of price, and 
that title did not pass until delivery in 
Seattle, under the same restrictions as 
would be applied had those three letters 
not been used in the contract, and that 
in this case no title passed until either 
actual constructive delivery of the goods 
by presenting the bill of lading, with 
draft attached, or the purchaser had ac- 
cepted the draft and thereby obtained 
the bill of lading. 

“It is appellant’s argument that this 
case is governed by what this court said 
in the case of Collignon & Co. vs. Ham- 
mond Milling Co. 68 Wash. 626, 123 
Pac. 1083, and it quotes that part of the 
opinion which follows: 

“There is nothing in a “c.i.f.” sale dif- 
ferentiating it from other sales, so far 
as the question under consideration is 
concerned. The distinguishing feature 
of such a sale is that the contract price 
includes the costs of insurance and the 
freight to destination in addition to the 
invoice cost of the goods. An offer and 
acceptance on that basis, therefore, does 
not, more than in other sales, determine 
as between buyer and seller when or 
where the title to the goods passes from 
buyer or seller. That depends upon the 
intention of the parties, to be determined 
as in other cases.’ 

“The expression of this court in that 
case is, if read literally, not supported 
by the authorities and has, in fact, been 
overruled by our decision in Andersen- 
Meyer Co. vs. Northwest Trading Co., 
196 Pac. 630, where we had under con- 
sideration a ‘c.i.f” contract. 

“In the Collignon case, supra, a ‘c.i.f.’ 
contract was considered without any ref- 
erence to the English and American au- 
thorities which have passed upon this 
form of contract under the: law mer- 
chant, and which have established, with 
scarcely a dissenting opinion anywhere, 
that a ‘c.i.f.’ contract, although the term 
may be used in connection with the price 
of the commodities, yet affects the title 
on delivery. 

“These contracts, being so generally 
used, have received a uniform interpre- 
tation, and it will not do to introduce 
confusion into commercial activities by 
establishing a rule which is inharmonious 
with the eral custom of merchants 
throughout the trading world. 

“In addition to the cases cited in the 
Andersen-Meyer case, supra, reference 
may be made to the very recent case of 
Smith Co., Ltd., vs. Marano, 267 Pa. 107, 
110 Atl. 94, 10 A.L.R. 697; Law & Bon- 
ner vs. British-American Tobacco Co. 
(1916), 2 K.B. 605; C. Sharp & Co. vs. 
Nosawa & Co. (1917), 2 K.B. 814; Mam- 
bre Saccharine Co. vs. Corn Products 
Co. (1919), 1 K.B. 198; Stroms, Brucks, 
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Aktie & Bolag vs. Hutchinson (1905), 
A.C. 515. 

“The use of the expression in the Col- 
lignon case, supra, that the determina- 
tion of when title should pass ‘depends 
upon the intention of the parties’ in a 
sale ‘c.i.f.,’ is not supported by the au- 
thorities, and is misleading, unless by it 
is understood that an intention contrary 
to that established by the use of ‘c.i.f.’ 
must be unmistakably shown in the con- 
tract itself, as the courts hold that the 
use of the term ‘c.i.f.’ establishes that 
the transfer is at the time of delivery to 
the carrier, even though the contract 
may call for delivery at some other time. 

“In the Law & Bonner case, supra, 
the English court held that a provision 
in the contract that for a period after 
shipment the goods were to be at the 
risk of the seller was repugnant to the 
‘c.i.f terms, and that, although that 
clause appeared in the contract, it could 
have no application to a transaction 
which was also ‘cif... 

“In the case of Mambre Saccharine 
Co. vs. Corn Products Co., supra, it was 
held that the seller could effectively ten- 
der the proper documents to the pur- 
chaser and claim delivery, although he 
knows at the time of the tender the 
goods have been lost in transit. Deliv- 
ery of the shipping documents and the 
insurance policies in order to complete 
the transaction need not be made until 
a reasonable time has elapsed. 

“In this case documents which entitled 
the appellant to physical possession of 
the property, though other than the bill 
of lading, were delivered to the appel- 
lant, which entitled it to physical pos- 
session of the property, and it is in no 
position to complain that the bill of lad- 
ing was not delivered. 

“Some point is made of the fact that 
shipment from Calcutta was not made 
to the appellant as consignee, and that 
the respondent was not the owner of the 
goods sold to the appellant. 

“We see no merit in this position, for 
it is a common commercial transaction 
for mercahnts to make purchases and re- 
sell the goods to their customers without 
first getting actual physical possession of 
the goods themselves, and that is what 
was done in this case; the goods were 
distinctively marked and set aside to the 
appellant, and, although they may have 
been consigned to the account of the 
respondent, nevertheless were so segre- 
gated and distinguished as to have been 
appropriated to the appellant’s contract. 

“The bill of lading which was made out 
to the respondent was, immediately upon 
its receipt, indorsed and attached to the 
draft, and as was said in the Marano 
case, supra, this merely indicated ‘appel- 
lee’s intention to retain property in the 
goods to secure performance by the de- 
fendant of his promise to pay for them, 
and did not, by the express words of the 
sales act, relieve him from the risk that 
was upon him from the time the goods 
were delivered to the carrier.’ 

“The title was transferred from Beck- 
er, Gray & Co. to respondent, and from 
respondent to appellant at the time the 
goods were placed on board the Fuca 
Maru for transportation, although the 
appellant was not entitled to the physi- 
cal possession of the property until it 
had received the documents and com- 
plied with the terms of the contract. 

“As the trial court said, in a memo- 
randum opinion: ‘There was no hint or 
reservation that the title would pass up- 
on payment of the draft or subsequent 
approval of the plaintiff.” ” 


In the case of Smith Co., Ltd., vs. Ma- 
rano, 110 Atl. 94, it was conceded that 
the rule is generally recognized in Eng- 
land and in the United States that a 
contract for sale of goods at a price 
“c.i.f.” calls for delivery to the buyer at 
the place of shipment, and not at the 
destination, in the absence of special 
agreement to the contrary. The litigants 
also agreed that the ordinary significance 
of the term “c.i.f.” is that goods are sold 
at a price including “the cost of the 
goods, the cost of obtaining the custom- 
ary insurance thereon, and freight 
charges” to destination. 

In this case, the Pennsylvania supreme 
court quoted this statement by an Eng- 
lish court: “The risk is on the buyer. 
He may be obliged to pay for goods al- 
though they may be at the bottom of the 
sea, or although through some unfore- 
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seen circumstance they may never ar- 
rive, or although they may have been 
lost owing to some cause not covered by 
the agreed form of policy.” 

Quotation was also made from a deci- 


~sion of the United States Supreme 


Court as follows: “The shipper fulfills 
his obligation when he has put the cargo 
on board and forwarded to the pur- 
chaser a bill of lading and a policy of 
insurance, with a credit note for the 
freight.” 

The specific point in controversy in 
the Pennsylvania case was whether the 
rule above mentioned had been changed 
by the provisions of the uniform sales 
act, and the court decided that there had 
been no such change. It was unsuccess- 
fully argued by defendant, who was com- 
pelled to pay for a cargo sunk by a Ger- 
man submarine, that sales of the goods 
on “c.i.f.” terms indicated an intention 
that title should not pass until arrival of 
the goods at their destination, under the 
provisions of the sales act in force in 
Pennsylvania that a contract requiring a 
seller to pay the cost of transportation 
does not pass title to the buyer until 
the goods reach the destination, unless a 
different intention appears. 

The court held that the mere fact that 
“c.i.f.” terms bind the seller to effect 
insurance shows an intention that the 
goods are to belong to the buyer in 
transit, since if the seller were to bear 
the risk of transportation the buyer 
would not be concerned whether insur- 
ance were effected or not. 

The Pennsylvania supreme court made 
the further holding, applicable to do- 
mestic, as well as foreign, shipments, that 
shipment of goods to the seller’s own 
order does not relieve the buyer from the 
risks of transportation, when by reason 
of immediate indorsement of the bill of 
lading and attaching it to draft on the 
buyer it becomes manifest that the buy- 
er has merely “intended to retain prop- 
erty in the goods-to secure performance 
by the buyer of his promise to pay for 
them.” 

+ * 

The legal effect of the letters “c.i.f.” 
in export sales contracts is thus con- 
cisely stated by the appellate division 
of the New York supreme court in 
Seaver vs. Lindsay Light Co., 187 N.Y.S. 
622: 

“The letters ‘c.i.f.,’? used in executory 
contracts of sale, have for many years 
been used in commercial contracts in 
this country, and their meaning is well 
established. They mean that the goods 
are to be shipped to an agreed point of 
destination, and that the price which 
the buyer is to pay includes the cost of 
the merchandise and the insurance and 
freight to such point of destination. 

“When the seller has arranged for the 
freight, has shipped the goods, and has 
effected insurance for the benefit of the 
buyer to the point of destination, he. 
has performed his contract, and the 
buyer is bound to accept and pay the 
seller’s draft, with a bill of lading and 
the insurance certificate attached. If 
the goods are lost in transit, he must 
look to the insurance company for in- 
demnity, or, in certain circumstances, to 
the carrier.” 

The United States circuit court of ap- 
peals, second circuit, has added this defi- 
nition of c.i.f. contracts to those hereto- 
fore given by other tribunals: 

“The c.i.f. contract is an expression 
which indicates that the price fixed cov- 
ers the cost of s and insurance and 
freight on them to the place of destina- 
tion. Under such a contract, the seller 
must ship the goods, arrange the con- 
tract of affreightment to the place of 
destination, pay its cost and allow it 
from the purchase price, and procure in- 
surance for the buyer’s benefit for the 
safe arrival of the goods and pay there- 
for. When the seller has done this, and 
forwarded the papers to the buyer, he 
has fulfilled his contract, and delivery 
is complete. There is no obligation by 
the seller to deliver the goods at the 
place of destination.” (A. Klipstein & 
Co. vs. Dilsizian, 273 Fed. 473.) 

* * 


Long ago the New York court of ap- 
peals placed an interpretation on the 
term “C. F. & I.,” which, meaning “cost, 
freight and insurance,” is to be treated 
as the same thing as “c.i.f.” In that case 
—Mee et al vs. McNider—plaintiffs sold 
defendant 500 bags of coco “at 59s per 
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ewt, C. F. & IL, by steamer to New 
York”; the plaintiffs’ address being Lon- 
don. 

Defendant declined to receive the coco 
because part of it had become wet and 
damaged on the voyage. Plaintiffs sued 
for loss on the contract price based on 
a resale made for defendant’s account, 
and the court upheld the right of recov- 
ery, saying: 

“The answer admits that the letters 
‘C. F. & I” mean ‘to include cost, freight 
and insurance,’ and the question is, who, 
under the contract, took the risk of the 
voyage? The relation between the par- 
ties was that of vendor and vendee. The 
former, residing in London, undertook 
to sell, and the latter, residing in New 
York, undertook to buy, the article 
named. The price is fixed at 59s per cwt, 
and this is made up of the cost, the 
freight and the premium of insurance. 
Thus the purchaser deals with the matter 
in gross, and not in detail, transacts the 
various branches of the business with one 
person instead of three, fixing his liabil- 
ity at a lump sum, and in case of loss 
will recover the amount of his interest 
under the policy. 

“On the other hand, the vendor is to 
be reimbursed for his advances at the 
same time and in the same manner that 
he receives payment for the goods. Only 
one condition is to be performed, that 
of shipment by steamer. . . . 

“In the case before us there seems no 
ambiguity. On the part of the vendor 
the shipment by steamer was an effectual 
appropriation of the coco to the buyer, 
and at that moment the agreement on 
the vendor’s part was executed. The 
plain obligation of the purchaser was de- 
fined by the written contract then at- 
tached, and he was bound to accept and 
pay for the cargo at the price named and 
in the manner specified. It necessarily 
follows that injury to the coco during 
the voyage was no excuse for nonper- 
formance, and as the amount due, if any 
thing, was conceded, there was no evi- 
dence which required submission of the 
case to the jury.” 

The New York decision is in line with 
the following language used by Justice 
Hamilton in the English case of Biddell 
vs. E. Clemens Horst Co: 

“The contract is to pay ‘for the said 
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lbs, ¢.i.f. to London, Liverpool, or Hull,’ 
and the meaning of a contract of sale 
upon cost, freight, and insurance terms 
is so well settled that it is unnecessary to 
refer to authorities upon the subject. 

“A seller under a contract containing 
such terms has firstly to ship at the port 
of shipment goods of the description con- 
tained in the contract; secondly to pro- 
cure a contract of affreightment, under 
which the goods will be delivered at the 
destination contemplated by the contract; 
thirdly to arrange for an insurance upon 
the terms current in the trade which will 
be available for the benefit of the buy- 
er; fourthly to make out an invoice . . ., 
and finally to tender these documents to 
the buyer so that he may know what 
freight he has to pay and obtain delivery 
of the goods if they arrive, or recover 
for their loss if they are lost on the voy- 
age.” 

The fact that insurance is effected for 
the benefit of the buyer of course neces- 
sarily implies that the goods are to be 
at his risk in transit, so far as the seller 
is concerned, and therefore that there is 
to be constructive delivery to him 
through placing the goods in transit un- 
der the terms of the contract. 

But, on an appeal being taken in the 
English case, the court of appeal de- 
cided a matter of collateral interest, by 
holding that where goods are shipped un- 
der a c.if. contract, “terms net cash,” 
the buyer, in the absence of any incon- 
sistent terms—such as “against” or “in 
exchange for” shipping documents—is 
not bound to pay for the goods on tender 
of the usual shipping documents or be- 
fore arrival of the goods, being entitled 
to an opportunity to examine the goods 
and to reject them if they are not in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the contract. 

This case involved a shipment of hops 
from the Pacific Coast, at a fixed price 
“cif. to London, Liverpool, or Hull. 
Terms net cash.” 

The following is an excerpt from the 
opinion of the court of appeal: 

“It is said that in the case of a c.i-f. 
contract an implication ought to be made 
that payment must be made against ten- 
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der of shipping documents, and _ this 
whether the ship and goods have arrived 
or not. It is suggested as one of the 
reasons why this implication should be 
made that the goods under a c.i.f. con- 
tract are carried at the risk of the buyer, 
and must be paid for whether the goods 
are lost at sea or not, because the policy 
is taken out on behalf and in the interest 
of the buyer. 

“T do not think that any such implica- 
tion ought to be made, seeing that cash 
against documents is a term which is fre- 
quently included in a c.i.f. contract by 
express words, and, moreover, because I 
do not think that the admitted fact that 
an object of the c.i.f. policy is to enable 
goods at sea to be commercially dealt 
with before the ship arrives compels the 
buyer to take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity, if for any reason he is not dis- 
posed to do so. 

“There is no evidence in the present 
case of any law merchant or custom 
which reads such words as ‘payment to 
be made against shipping documents,’ or 
words to that effect, into the contract.” 

It follows from this decision of the 
court of appeal that the seller under an 
export c.i.f. contract, if desirous to en- 
title himself to collect the contract price 
while the goods remain in transit, should 
specify that payment is to be made 
against the shipping documents. 

Lord Justice Farwell, in concurring in 
pow decision of the court of appeals, 
said: 

“When goods are shipped from across 
seas, the contract becomes complicated 
by the fact that the delivery, although 
not complete until acceptance, commences 
on a c.i.f. contract of shipment, and the 
property passes, subject to certain quali- 
fications not necessary now to consider, 
when the goods are shipped; if the seller 
fails to ship, or ships goods not accord- 
ing to contract, the breach is committed 
there and then... . 

“The c.i.f. contract usually provides 
for payment against documents, a prac- 
tice convenient for both parties, as the 
bill of lading enables financial dealings 
on the credit of the goods to be carried 
out before the arrival of the goods; but 
no one has ever suggested that on a c.i.f. 
contract, silent as to time of payment, 
the buyer is bound to pay on shipment 
of the goods.” 

* * 

In the case of Groom vs. Barber, de- 
cided in 1915 by the King’s Bench, it 
was held that the fact that goods sold 
had been lost on the voyage through 
sinking of the steamer by an enemy’s 
cruiser did not absolve the buyer from 
the duty of accepting a tender of the 
shipping documents as a performance of 
the contract on the seller’s part. 

After quoting Justice Hamilton’s defi- 
nition of c.i.f. terms, the court said, in 
part: 

“In my opinion, the result is that the 
contract of the seller is performed by 
delivery to the buyer in reasonable time 
from the agreed date of shipment of 
documents, ordinarily bill of lading, in- 
voice, and policy of insurance, which 
will entitle the buyer to obtain, on the 
arrival of the ship, the delivery of the 
goods shipped in accordance with the 
contract, or, in case of loss, will entitle 
him to recover on the policy the value of 
the goods, if lost by a peril agreed in the 
contract to be covered, and in any case 
will give him a rightful claim against the 
ship in respect of any misdelivery or 
wrongful treatment of the goods... . 

“The seller’s obligation cannot depend 
upon whether the goods are lost or not; 
and if there is no loss the property has 
to pass to the buyer before delivery of 
the documents. At what stage of the 
transaction must it pass? Unless it be 
at the time of shipment, I can see no 
reason for fixing any other time than on 
delivery of the documents [the court is 
dealing with cases where no time for 
passing of title has been specified]; and 
if it be the law that a tender of docu- 


-ments is ineffectual unless in fact at the 


moment of shipment the property actual- 
ly passed to the ultimate buyer, it ap- 
pears to me that business operations 
would be very seriously embarrassed. . . . 

“The object of the courts in construing 
commercial contracts is to try to give 
effect to the intention of both the con- 
tracting parties, and not to impose upon 
business men terms which they never 
contemplated. If old forms are now 
used to express different meanings from 






those read into them in earlier days, the 
courts should be prompt to recognize the 
altered use, if they are satisfied that 
there is in fact a change. I do not say 
that a contract on cost, freight, and in- 
surance terms means today anything dif- 
ferent from what it ever meant; but, if 
the courts at other times have rightly im- 
puted to the contract a different mean- 
ing from what I have suggested, in my 
judgment the true meaning of the words 
is now altered.” 
- * 

A decision of the English prize court 
in proceedings to condemn a cargo of 
wheat captured shortly after the World 
War 2 while being carried on the 
Miramichi, a British ship, turned on the 
effect of a c.i.f. contract as to when title 
passed, 

American sellers contracted to sell a 
cargo of wheat, c.i.f., Rotterdam, to Ger- 
man firms. The war not being foreseen, 
shipment was made in a British vessel. 
Before the voyage was completed, and 
after war was declared, the steamer pro- 
ceeded to a British port on telegraphic 
orders, and proceedings to condemn the 
cargo were instituted. 

The court held that the question as to 
whether the wheat was subject to con- 
demnation depended on whether it be- 
longed to the neutral sellers or to the 
enemy buyers. It was found that title 
had not yet passed to the buyers, and 
that therefore the cargo was not subject 
to condemnation. This finding turned on 
the facts that the shipping documents 
had been attached to the bills of exchange 
drawn on the German buyers, and that 
the bills of exchange had not been paid. 

The attorney general, who sought to 
enforce a condemnation, took the position 
that right to capture was tested by the 
question as to who bore the risk of cap- 
ture, as between buyer and seller. He 
argued that the fact that the sellers had 
retained control over the shipping docu- 
ments to secure collection of the price 
did not prevent the buyers from possess- 
ing the main property rights or, at least, 
assuming the transportation risks; and 
that the sellers were entitled to payment 
on presentation of the shipping docu- 
ments to the buyers, regardless of what 
happened to the goods on the voyage. . 

The court did not overrule this claim, 
so far as concerns the point that the risk 
of loss in transit might rest on the Ger- 
man buyers under the c.i.f. contract, 
but it was decided that the test of the 
right of capture was not who bore the 
transportation risks, but who had the 
legal title to the cargo when it was cap- 
tured. And since the buyers had not ac- 
quired that title by paying the bills of 
exchange the property must be regarded 
as being free from condemnation as be- 
longing to neutrals. 


DETERIORATION OF GOODS 
IN TRANSIT 


“We have experienced some very un- 
happy and expensive deals in handling 
bran which has arrived at destination in 
heated and sometimes unsalable condi- 
tion,” complained a wholesale feed firm. 
“We buy bran in good faith and sell it 
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in good faith, and our customers take up. 


their drafts. But on receipt of the cars 
the contents are found to be hot and 
badly damaged, through no fault of ours, 
cars or carrier.” I was asked to express 
views as to the legal rights of the par- 
ties in such cases. 

I find little ground for controversy 
as to what the law is on this subject. 
The solution of a given dispute must 
turn largely on controverted questions 
of fact, and particularly as to the condi- 
tion of the goods at the time when they 
were delivered to the buyer. There may 
be room for litigation as to what the 
actual facts of a transaction were, but 
the law on this subject is inelastic. 

Usually, when a claim arises like that 
mentioned, the rights of the parties are 
to be tested by questions as to where the 
goods were to be delivered to the buyer, 
whether there was any special warranty 
of quality, and what was the condition 
of the goods at the time and place of de- 
livery. 

If bran, or other mill product, is sold 
f.o.b. the mill or shipping point, the con- 
dition of the shipment on its arrival at 
the destination is immaterial, excepting 
as it may tend to show actual condition 
at the time the goods became the buyer’s 


property at the mill or shipping point. 
In the absence of special warranty of 
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quality or special disclaimer of war- 
ranty, it seems to be well-settled law 
that the seller impliedly warrants that 
the goods delivered will, at the time and 
place of delivery, be in merchantable con- 
dition—not of the worst quality nor yet 
necessarily the best. ‘ 

One more rule is involved in the sub- 
ject—that even where goods are so!d 
f.o.b. place of shipment, the shipping 
seller must not contribute to deteriora 
tion in transit by using improper ship 
ping methods. 

As supporting the above stated conclu- 
sion, reference is made to some appellate 
court decisions. 

What the appellate court of Indiana 
said of a sale of apples f.o.b. point of 
shipment in New York, with destination 
in Indiana, applies with equal force to a 
shipment of mill products, if not with 
greater force on account of the differ- 
ence in perishable character. In the case 
of Rinelli vs. Rubino, 120 N.E. 388, the 
court said: 

“The general rule seems to be thi, 
where goods are sold by description ani 
the buyer has not had an opportunity 01 
inspecting the goods, they must not on!y, 
in fact, answer the description, but mu-t 
also be salable or merchantable und: - 
that description,” citing, among oth: 
cases, the decision of the New Yo: 
court of appeals in the case of Bierm: 
vs. City Mills Co., 151 N.Y. 482, 45 N.! 
856, 37 L.R.A. 799, 56 Am. St. Rep. 635 

“The question then arises: at what tin 
and place should the inquiry as to me 
chantability be directed? Manifest! 
under the contract in suit it should be d 
rected to the time and place of delive: 
to the carrier, and the court should hav: 
instructed the jury clearly on this poin 
Apples are perishable goods. In the sa 
of perishable property there is no in 
plied warranty that it will continue soun.! 
or merchantable for a definite period, or 
any period after delivery.” 

In another pese-—-Rngitsh vs. Spokane 
Commission Co., 57 Fed. 451—the Unit: d 
States circuit court of appeals, ninth cir- 
cuit, decided that a contract to sc|l 
“strictly fresh eggs” on track in Omalii 
for shipment to Spokane did not neces 
sarily require that the eggs be fresh on 
their arrival at destination. The court 
remarks: . 

“It is perfectly clear that the war- 
ranty, as expressed by the plaintiffs and 
as understood by defendant, had refer- 
ence to the condition of the eggs in the 
car at Omaha. In the very nature of 
things, this must have been the inteu- 
tion and understanding of both parties 
Eggs transported by rail, however fres! 
when placed upon the cars, are liable to 
deteriorate to some extent upon thie 
journey. 

“The plaintiffs contracted to ship 4 
carload of ‘strictly fresh eggs’ froin 
Omaha, the eggs to be properly packed 
in new cases, and placed in the car so s 
to be safely transported to the defeni- 
ant at Spokane; and for any breach in 
this respect, if there was any, they wou!d 
be liable in damages. They cannot lec 
held liable for any loss in quality of tie 
eggs except such as arose by a breach of 
their contract. They are not liable fer 
the ordinary and necessary shrinkage in 
quality incident to the handling of the 
eggs, and the deterioration which wou!d 
naturally occur in their transportation {0 
the place of delivery. 

“In Bull vs. Robinson, supra, the court 
said: ‘A manufacturer who contracts io 
deliver a manufactured article at a di-- 
tant place must, indeed, stand the risk 
of any extraordinary or unusual deter'- 
oration; but we think that the vendee ‘s 
bound to accept the article if only d:- 
teriorated to the extent that it is nece - 
sarily subject to in the course of trans’ 
from one place to another; or, in other 
words, that he is subject to and mu:t 
bear the risk of the deterioration nece:- 
sarily consequent upon the transmi:- 
sion.’ ” 

Bringing the rule in full application 
to the sale of mill products, we cite the 
case of Mann vs. Everston, 32 Ind. Re}. 
355, in which the Indiana supreme cou:t 
decided that a sale of kiln dried cori 
meal for shipment to a southern markct 
implied a warranty that the meal woul 
be properly packed and fit for such shij'- 
ment, but not that the meal would con 
tinue sound for any particular length 0: 
time. The meal was sold for shipmen'! 
to New Orleans from defendant’s mil! 
in Indiana, and plaintiff sued for dam- 
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ages, Claiming that the meal was spoiled 
on arrival. Referring to instructions 
given by the trial court to the jury, the 
supreme court says: 

“The court instructed the jury that, if 
the meal was sold for shipment to a 
southern market, a warranty would be 
implied that it was properly packed and 
fit for such shipment, and such as was 
contemplated by the purchase, but not 
that it would continue sound for any 
particular or definite length of time. The 
appellant’s counsel suggest that that part 
of the instruction put above in italics 
contravenes the rule of law as held in 
Brenton vs. Davis, 8 Blackf. 317, and the 
authorities there cited. The argument is 
that, under the instruction, the jury 
would understand that it must find for 
the defendant, in the absence of positive 
proof that the meal was unsound and 
spoiled when delivered. 

“We do not so understand the instruc- 
tion, and do not see how the jury could 
so understand it. It is plain, in the na- 
ture of things, and was made plain by 
the evidence, that the period — 
which corn meal properly dried an 
packed, and reasonably fit for shipment 
to New Orleans, will remain sound, is 
not definite and certain, but depends 
largely upon unforeseen contingencies, 
such as the season, whether unusually 
wet or dry, the degree of exposure, and 
the mannef of storage during the voy- 
age [apparently this was a river ship- 
ment]. The implied warranty would not 
cover these contingencies.” 

In the case of Leggat vs. Sands’ Ale 
Brewing Co., 60 Ill. 158, the Illinois su- 
preme court went still farther by hold- 
ing that, where ale was sold f.o.b. Chi- 
cego for delivery in Montana, there was 
nv implied warranty that the ale would 
not deteriorate in transit, or that it 
would be merchantable on its arrival in 
Montana, 

But where corn was sold for delivery 
at Shreveport, La., under shipment from 
Kansas City, it was held by the Kansas 
City court of appeals, in the case of At- 
kins Brothers Co, vs. Southern Grain 
Co. 119 Mo. App. 119, that there was 
“an implied warranty . . . that the corn 
would be sound and merchantable when 
it arrived at Shreveport, the place of de- 
livery where the contract was to be com- 
pleted.” As showing the pertinence of 
facts concerning condition of a shipment 
at each end of the journey, we quote the 
following from the same opinion: 

“We consider that the evidence tend- 
ing to show that the corn was in good 
condition when it left point of shipment 
tended to show, by reasonable inference, 
that it arrived at Shreveport in like con- 
dition six days later; there being noth- 
ing to show that it was exposed to in- 
jurious influences on the way. So, on 
the other hand, we consider the evidence 
tending to show that it arrived at Shreve- 
port in bad condition, if there was any, 
tends to show that it left point of des- 
tination in bad condition.” 

In connection with the matter of prov- 
ing the actual condition of goods claimed 
by a buyer to have been unsound at the 
point of delivery, it is not to be over- 
looked that before he can establish right 
to damages against the seller he has the 
burden of proving that the goods were 
unsound at the time and place of deliv- 
ery. This means that if there is a direct 
conflict in the testimony, thereby pre- 
venting judge or jury from determin- 
ing which is the correct version of the 
facts, the buyer must lose. This is an 
application of the general rule applicable 
to the trial of all lawsuits, that one who 
asserts a fact affirmatively as a basis for 
legal relief must prove that fact by the 
preponderance of the evidence; it is not 
enough that his evidence be just as 
strong as his adversary’s. 

A decision of the Minnesota supreme 
court bears on the subject of implied 
warranty here discussed. In the case of 
Drews vs. Ann River Logging Co., 53 
Minn., 199, that court held that it was 
not sufficient that rye sold be sound at 
the time it was contracted to be sold, if 
it was agreed that delivery was there- 
after to oe made by the seller on board 
cars. The court said: 

“The rye was raised upon a farm near 
the — of Bronson, and the trade 
was made at Stillwater, several miles 
distant. The rye was then on the farm, 
but, according to the pleadings and 
proof, was to be delivered to plaintiffs 
free on board cars at Bronson railway 
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station. The substance of the instruction 
to the jury, requested by defendant’s 
counsel and refused by the court, was 
that, if the grain was as represented 
when the trade was made at Stillwater, 
the warranty was satisfied, notwithstand- 
ing it was to be delivered on board the 
cars at the station; and if it deteriorat- 
ed in value before delivery, without fault 
on the defendant’s part, the loss would 
fall upon plaintiff. 

“As before stated, the contract was to 
sell and deliver on board cars at Bronson 
station, and the transaction at Stillwater 
amounted to nothing more than an execu- 
tory agreement for sale and delivery. 
An agreement, no matter when or where 
made, to sell and deliver good, sound 
rye on board cars at a railway station is 
not performed in any of its parts until 
good, sound rye is delivered on the cars.” 

On the other hand, it was decided by 
the Kansas supreme court, in the case 
of Lukens vs, Freiund, 27 Kan. 664, that 
where a farmer bought from a miller a 
sack of bran, but before it was removed 
from the mill two copper clasps acci- 
dentally fell into it, without negligence 
on the miller’s part, and one of the buy- 
er’s cows swallowed them and was killed 
thereby, the buyer had no valid claim 
against the seller of the bran. 

Boiled down to simplest terms, the law 
seems to be as follows: ordinarily, there 
is an implied warranty that mill prod- 
ucts are of merchantable quality at the 
time and place when and where they be- 
come the buyer’s property, especially 
where the seller is the manufacturer of 
the goods. 

The New York court of appeals has 
stated the law as being that, in the case 
of a sale where the seller is the manufac- 
turer of the articie sold, and the contract 
is for the future delivery of somethin 
of a particular kind, there is an implie 
warranty that the article shall be mer- 
chantable and free from any defect aris- 
ing from the process of manufacture or 
the use of defective materials, and not 
discoverable by ordinary inspection and 
tests, (Bierman vs. City Mills Co., 151 
N.Y. 482.) This case involved a sale of 
cloth, but the Kansas City court of ap- 
peals has applied the same general prin- 
ciple to a sale of flour. In the case of 
Glasgow Milling Co. vs. Burgher, 122 
Mo. App. 14, the Kansas City court said: 

“The sale was manifestly a sale of 
merchantable flour. The plaintiff can be 
held, on proper plea to that effect, on an 
implied warranty that the flour should be 
delivered in a merchantable condition. 
(Atkins Bros. vs. Grain Co., 119 Mo. 
App. 119.) The evidence conclusively 
showed that after the flour arrived at 
Coatsville it was found to be in badly 
damaged condition, sacks torn and cov- 
ered with dirt, and that it had been load- 
ed in a dirty car. Witnesses stated that 
there were appearances about the car 
and the flour which indicated that it had 
been in a wreck. We are satisfied that 
the evidence, taken as a whole, tended to 
show that the flour arrived at Coatsville 
(where — was to deliver it) in an 
unfit and unmerchantable condition.” 

For a more nearly complete citation 
of appellate court decisions on this sub- 
ject, reference is made to the cases cited 
in the notes under the following state- 
ments of the law: 

“While there is an implied warranty 
that the goods to be shipped will be fit 
for shipment and properly packed, there 
is no warranty implied that they will 
bear shipment or any warranty against 
deterioration during shipment.” 35 Cyc. 
399. 


“Unless otherwise expressed, a war- 
ranty relates only to the time of sale 
and does not cover future defects not 
then in existence or inherent in the arti- 
cle, and this is true, although the con- 
tract is for future delivery. That is to 
say, a breach of warranty can be predi- 
cated pos | on a loss caused by a defect 
which existed at the time of the sale. 
Consequently, a warranty of quality will 
not cover deterioration of the goods dur- 
ing shipment, unless by the terms of the 
contract the goods are to be transported 
by the seller fo the place of delivery.” 
35 Cyc. 414-415. 

The rule that the seller discharges his 
obligation by delivering in mer- 
chantable condition at the time and place 
of delivery contracted for applies wheth- 
er the transaction be one of a sale and 
shipment direct from the mill to the ulti- 
mate consumer or whether there are sev- 


eral distinct sales occurring between 
shipment from a mill and arrival of the 
bran or other goods at the final destina- 
tion. But, of course, where there are 
two or more successive sales while goods 
are in transit, the merchantability is to 
be determined under the respective con- 
tracts at the different places of delivery 
provided for by the different contracts. 

So the mill selling for delivery in Kan- 
sas City is not bound by the condition 
of the shipment when it arrives at St. 
Louis or New Orleans, excepting as such 
condition may be evidence of actual con- 
dition at Kansas City when there is a 
dispute whether the goods were in mer- 
chantable condition at Kansas City. 

I do not mean to intimate that the 
fact that a shipment passes two succes- 
sive buyers in the course of transit ex- 
onerates the mill from liability to its 
customer on the goods being found to 
be in bad condition at the ultimate des- 
tination. But, as previously stated, his 
acceptance of the shipment and resale of 
it places the burden on him to prove that 
the goods were not in merchantable con- 
dition at Kansas City. 

The condition at St. Louis or New Or- 
leans has no bearing on the mill’s liabil- 
ity excepting as coupled with proof that 
if the goods had been in proper condition 
at Kansas City they would not have-been 
in the bad condition they were found in 
at St. Louis or New Orleans. This 
means that if the buyer proves that bran 
was hot and musty in New Orleans and 
that, considering the time of transit, 
weather conditions, condition of the car, 
etc., the goods could not have been in 
merchantable condition at Kansas City, 
he makes out a valid claim unless the 
mill’s evidence as to the condition at the 
delivery point should be regarded by the 
judge or jury as more convincing than 
the inferences to be drawn from the 
buyer’s showing. 

* - 

That the condition of perishable goods 
at the destination of their shipment is 
no legal evidence of their condition when 
shipped, except as there may be supple- 
menting proof of circumstances under 
which it reasonably may be inferred that 
there was no deterioration in transit, was 
the holding of the Virginia supreme court 
of appeals in the case of Reeve vs. L. 
J. Upton & Co., Inc., 96 S.E. 277. 

The goods shipped in this instance 
were onion sets, but the decision leaves 
it clear that the same legal principles 
would apply to hot bran, or deterioration 
in the quality or condition of other mill 
products. 

The shipment was sold for delivery 
f.o.b. Chicago and transportation to Nor- 
folk, Va., the seller agreeing that the 
goods would be in “good merchantable 
condition at time of shipment.” (It seems 
that there would be an implied warranty 
to this effect, even if the contract had 
been silent on this point, and hence the 
decision of the court may be regarded 
as covering the ordinary contract for 
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sale of s f.o.b. place of shipment.) 

Defendant refused to pay for the onion 
sets, and counterclaimed for damages 
when sued for the price, asserting that 
the sets were half rotted on their arrival, 
and were otherwise in an unmerchantable 
condition. 

Plaintiff offered testimony tending to 
show that the shipment was in good mer- 
chantable condition when loaded in a 
proper car. Defendant did not under- 
take to directly contradict this evidence, 
but offered testimony tending to show 
that the car was “cool and in proper con- 
dition” when it arrived, and that, prop- 
erly refrigerated, the shipment should be 
in the same condition at destination as 
at the place of shipment, even after sev- 
en days consumed in_ transportation. 
But there was no evidence that the car 
was properly refrigerated when transit 
was begun, or that it was kept so—condi- 
tions for which no attempt seems to have 
been made to hold the shipping seller 
liable. 

In deciding this phase of the case in 
the seller’s favor, the supreme court of 
appeals said: 

“If we take the most favorable view of 
it for defendant, such evidence leaves it 
equally probable that such condition may 
have been due to the negligence of the 
transportation company or the natural 
ones to decay, due to the onion sets 
having been grown in a wet season, and 
not to their not having been in the condi- 
tion the contract stipulated that they 
should be at the time of shipment. 

“For the last-named default only could 
the plaintiff be held responsible. He did 
not warrant the keeping quality of the 
onion sets, or that they would not germi- 
nate, nor was he responsible for any in- 
jury resulting from negligence of the 
carrier. Since the evidence left it equal- 
ly probable that the defective condition 
complained of by defendant was as like- 
ly due to other: causes for which the 
plaintiff was not responsible as to a 
cause for which he was responsible, un- 
der a well-established rule of law there 
was no evidence to support a verdict of 
the jury in favor of the defendant on 
the first aspect of it, which we have un- 
der review.” 





WHEAT NEEDS OF FRANCE 

The yearly supply of wheat needed in 
France is estimated at 9,200.000 tons, 
and with the revised estimate of domes- 
tic wheat yield for 1922 at 6,600,000, 
there is left quite an amount necessary 
to be imported. The government is en- 
deavoring to reduce the imports by va- 
rious measures to avoid waste, but it 
is clear that France must, during 1923, 
import a considerable tonnage of wheat. 
Actual arrivals of wheat from Canada 
and the United States in France are re- 
ported as’ approximately 500,000 tons. 
Purchases in Argentina are about 150,000. 
tons. It is estimated that 800,000 tons 
will still have to be imported, says Com- 
mercial Attaché Jones, Paris. 








Canada—Flour Exports by Destination 
Exports of wheat flour from Canada for the 12 months from March 1, 1922, to Feb. 28, 
1923, by principal countries of destination, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 











To— March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Total 
MOURIOUR: sci os oe 1 - Ss ee es 1 3 1 o> 2 8 
Bermuda ..... 2 1 2 2 2 es 2 1 2 2 2 1 19 
British Guidna. 21 7 12 13 14 15 17 11 11 16 14 12 163 
Br. 8S. Africa.. 6 7 6 5 6 ‘* 8 8 5 8 1 8 68 
Br. W. Indies.. 91 36 45 37 51 44 60 51 41 53 43 43 595 
CE webbie oti ee 20 6 10 19 11 23 19 15 17 43 16 18 217 
Denmark ..... 22 6 11 16 7 6 29 14 60 36 31 27 265 
Finland ....... 27 35 10 17 6 10 22 22 40 19 22 17 247 
Germany ..... 8 2 8 8 3 5 33 56 98 126 71 97 515 
GreOGO. ccccces 1 os ee 4 2 . { 1 63 120 9 7 211 
Hongkong .... 14 4 1 ee ee 4 9 16 16 23 9 2 98 
BOOM oc cscnse 8 1 5 6 6 1 5 f 10 22 14 16 98 
Netherlands .. 9 2 6 3 11 2 3 9 28 42 13 1 129 
Newfoundland. 21 8 34 33 19 $1 29 32 45 60 53 15 380 
re 13 o* 3 5 1 7 9 17 10 45 9 11 130 
Morocco ...... 2 2 ry es ° re os os as ee 4 
China ........ 1 11 1 4 4 12 10 31 22 19 55 182 
Fr. W. Indies 2 1 3 1 1 es 1 my ee 1 10 
Esthonia ..... .. 5 2 6 1 2 5 4 12 9 15 5 66 
Latvia 5 1 7 3 1 1 2 11 1 5 31 
Malta oe ee 3 3 2 5 3 3 8 5 4 44 
Poland - as 1 ale sa 1 32 25 10 33 10 124 
Norway 3 9 3 v9 37 20 23 8 103 
Russia 1 15 83 14 2 2 118 
Sweden 2 6 4 10 4 7 12 5 18 9 5 87 
Turkey ....... 16 70 23 32 7 10 32 8 14 25 21 15 273 
U. Kingdom...570 235 304 401 247 363 314 424 526 628 520 346 4,878 
United States.. 71 63 67 48 43 40 53 40 95 55 49 34 658 
Venezuela .... 16 5 10 7 6 5 12 5 14 12 11 109 
Jugo-Slavia ... .. - 2 as a 1 1 9 7 4 os 22 
BERT foc ccccce 2 2 1 1 oe 2 1 3 3 i 4 5 27 
BORNP a cccccccee 1 os 2 ie os ath 2 3 1 7 2 1 i9 
Panama ...... 1 os 1 1 3 ee 3 aa 1 2 2 14 
San Domingo.. 1 1 1 1 1 1 2 ve és 4 1 1 14 
Philippine Isl.. .. es ee oe ee - - 1 oe 2 1 4 
Mexico ....... .. a oe 1 se 1 = am 1 1 3 7 
Colombia ..... .. ee ° ee 1 at > “s 1 2 1 5 
Czecho-Slov’kia . 6 és is a6 Ay 2 6 7 ts & 
Others:........ 2 3 5 3 3 4 & $ 4 2 3 3 40 

591 697 855 1,214 1,463 1,025 779 9,990 


Totals....986 512 617 765 486 
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There has been practically no improve- 
ment in the volume of business in flour 
for the week. In the previous week 
there was a pre-holiday dullness, and 
this week a post-holiday dullness. The 
only cheerful feature of the situation 
was the fact that jobbers’ deliveries have 
grown larger—an indication that stocks 
in bakers’ hands, which have been very 
large, are being used up, which augurs 
well for future trade. 

The statistical position has improved 
considerably since the first of the year, 
and stocks now in New York amount to 
about 600,000 bbls, of which some 250,000 
are for domestic use. This is about the 
only time in many months that spot 
stocks have been anywhere near normal 
as the oversupply of midwinter was pre- 
ceded by a scarcity in the fall. It would 
seem now that any movement of flour 
from jobbers to bakers should be soon 
reflected in mill sales. 

Mills have been so anxious for business 
recently that some extremely low prices 
have been made, but possibly the re- 
newed firmness in wheat will give added 
confidence. Previous feed sales at good 
prices were believed to have influenced 
mills also in their low offers, and with 
these shipments cleared up their flour 
prices may stiffen. 

An aid to domestic business is the 
withdrawal of many Canadian mills from 
this class of trade, for while in export 
circles they still offer keenest competi- 
tion, in the domestic market their num- 
ber has diminished. Those mills still 
represented here report no let-up in their 
sales, and announce their intention of 
holding — on in spite of the anti- 
dumping clause and other hindrances. 

The rye flour market is dull. Sales 
are few, and spot stocks amount to prac- 
tically nothing. Prices are somewhat 
lower. 

Quotations: spring fancy patent $7@ 
7.75, standard patent $6.25@6.90, clears 
$5.50@6; hard winter short patent $6.40 
@6.90, straight $6@6.40, clear $5.25@ 
5.75; soft winter straights, $5.75@6.25; 
rye, $4.50@5.25,—all in jutes. 


EXPORT SITUATION 


The export market was inactive the 
early part of the week because of the 
Easter holidays, which abroad lasted un- 
til April 3. American exporters were 
advised by their European correspond- 
ents that replies to cables might wait un- 
til this day, as the foreign offices were 
closed. The latter part of the week, 
aside from a few sales of lower priced 
American tours, little business was done. 
European buyers are not inclined to pay 
the prices asked, and indicate they are 
able to get cheaper flours elsewhere. The 
competition offered by Canadian mills 
in the export market is proving a serious 
drawback to American millers. 


GOETZMANN ENTERTAINS EXPORTERS 


A. L. Goetzmann, president of A. L. 
Goetzmann, Inc., Minneapolis, enter- 
tained several of the New York flour ex- 
porters at a luncheon at the Produce 
Exchange Luncheon Club, April 6. His 
primary reason for bringing these men 
together was to present to them reasons 
why they should use the facilities of the 
Philadelphia Tidewater Terminal in 


connection with their export flour busi- 
ness, and to get their co-operation to- 
ward the general increase in the export 
of American flour. 

A discussion lasting about two hours 
resulted in a rather thorough threshing 
out of the whole general export situation 
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so far as it more particularly concerned 
the New York flour exporter. From his 
standpoint it was made clear that millers 
could work more advantageously in the 
export markets with their surplus prod- 
ucts by first offering them through sea- 
board export houses rather than by mak- 
ing an initial attempt to sell these prod- 
ucts and, failing to do so, then falling 
back on the exporter for help. 

Mr. Goetzmann assured these men that 
what the exporting miller wanted was co- 
operation, and unquestionably a good 
deal of matter for serious consideration 
will be put before the millers as a result 
of this conference. Referring to the fa- 
cilities of the Tidewater Terminal and its 
ability to make deliveries to New York, 
Mr. Goetzmann stated that arrangements 
had been completed with both the Penn- 
sylvania and the Baltimore & Ohio rail- 
roads that would insure practically 24- 
hour delivery between the Philadelphia 
Tidewater Terminal and the New York 
pier. 

Those present were Frank Hadley, 
Raymond-Hadley Co; Ernest Brewer, 
Ernest Brewer Co; Robert Siglow, Rob- 
ert Siglow Co; Thomas Merritt, Merritt- 
Critehley Co; P. N. Gray, P. N. Gray & 
Co; Erwin Fischer, Duluth-Superior 
Milling Co; T. R. Van Boskerck and 
A. Wagner, G. W. Van Boskerck & Son; 
Charles Watson, Watson, Sugrue & Co., 
Inc; Frank A. ae George A. Zabris- 
kie; George Prentzel, Lamborn & Co; A. 
L. Goetzman, and W. Quackenbush. 


HICKS RETURNS FROM CUBA 


F. I. Hicks, secretary of the Broenni- 
man Co., Inc.. New York, has just re- 
turned from a three weeks’ trip to Cuba, 
having visited its principal markets. Mr. 
Hicks stated that general conditions in 
the island were slowly but surely im- 
proving and, in view of the firm price of 
sugar, the big business men of Cuba were 
looking forward to a period of prosper- 
ity. If their vision is clear, and their con- 
clusion correct, this should be interesting 
to all American manufacturers who con- 
template doing business in Cuba, Flour 
conditions are already beginning to feel 
the effects of this general improvement, 
and a fair amount of business from Cuba 
is confidently looked for from now on. 


WILLIAM SIMPSON SUCCEEDS W. C. OMAND 


William Simpson, who previous to the 
death of W. C. Omand, of Toronto, han- 
dled the New York office of the Canadian 
concern, has completed arrangements to 
continue the business without change ex- 
cept in name. The interests of the W. C. 
Omand estate have been withdrawn from 
New York, but the mill connections re- 
main unaltered, and the business will be 
conducted along the lines heretofore fol- 
lowed. 


NOTES 


Judgment was entered on April 2 by 
Cushman’s Sons, Inc., against Corbins 
Cafeteria, Inc., for $504. 

A careful canvass of flour on spot 
showed, on March 5, that there were 
2,081 cars at all terminals. 

E. G. Broenniman, president of the 
Broenniman Co., Inc., is planning to sail 
for Europe on the Mauretania, on April 
17, to be gone about five weeks. 

Don C. Graham, the new sales manager 
for the Sheffield-King Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, was in New York, April 2-7, 
visiting James Haffenberg, the mill’s rep- 
resentative here. 

Frank Rainbow, of the firm of Samuel 
Knighton & Son, will sail for Europe on 
April 10. He will probably be abroad 
until June, and will visit England, Hol- 
land, Belgium and France. 

Arthur S. Roberts became a member 
of the firm of Cowing & Roberts, 416 
Produce Exchange, on April 2, conse- 


quent upon the death of his father, Fred- 
erick E. Roberts, on March 29. 

Those who have been following the 
shipments of grain out of Russia will 
be interested in a Berlin dispatch an- 
nouncing the arrival in Germany of 40,- 
000 tons of Russian grain, with another 
40,000 tons en route. 

Among out-of-town millers who visited 
the New York market during the week 
ending April 7 were R. E. Keator, of 
the Barber Milling Co., Minneapolis, and 
George Milnor, vice president and sec- 
retary Sparks Milling Co., Alton, IIl. 

A cablegram from the commercial at- 
taché at Madrid states that acute short- 
ages of food supplies in Spain have 
prompted the agricultural association of 
Galicia to petition the government to al- 
low the immediate importation of 100,- 
000 tons of corn. 

According to a dispatch from the Pa- 
cific Northwest, indications are for a 
steady movement of flour from that sec- 
tion to the Levant, 100 tons having al- 
ready been booked from Puget Sound 
for Alexandria, via New York, by the 
Luckenbach Line, and thence to Egypt 
by Cunard Line steamers. 

The intensive advertising campaign 
which the Shredded Wheat Co. has been 
making in the metropolitan district, to 
bring shredded wheat from the class of 
a summer cereal into that of an all-year- 
round article, has resulted in a material 
increase in the consumption of the prod- 
uct at this time of the year. 

According to a dispatch received here 
from Warsaw, the speculation in food- 
stuffs there has led to such an increase 
in the price of cereals that the govern- 
ment has put flour on the free list. This 
ruling affects American flour especially, 
as it can now be delivered, f.o.b., Dan- 
zig, from 6 to 7 per cent cheaper than 
the Polish article. 

William J. Love, head of the New 
York district of the Shipping Board, has 
declared he knows nothing of the theatre 
it was reported the Leviathan was to 
have. This was announced to be in 
charge of Burnside, director of the Hip- 
podrome, and Paul Whiteman’s orches- 
tra was to be an “added attraction.” 
While the ship will undoubtedly have an 
orchestra, the theatre would be in viola- 
tion of a passenger conference agree- 
ment. 

Since the discontinuance by the Ameri- 
can Relief Administration of relief food 
drafts for Russia, an office has been 
opened at 1 Madison Avenue, this city, 
to carry on this work. This is the Amer- 
ican office of the High Commission of 
Dr. Fridjof Nansen for Russian relief, 
originally created by the league of na- 
tions and the International Red Cross 
to carry on in the United States, Canada 
and Mexico the work of issuing relief 
drafts for food and clothing for indi- 
viduals in Russia. 


The unauthorized strike of longshore- 
men along the Brooklyn waterfront in 
protest against the wage award came to 
an abrupt end after a very brief life. 
The men were dissatisfied over the de- 
cision of the board of arbitration (of 
which General George W. Goethals was 
chairman), giving the longshoremen of 
New York an increase of 5c an hour on 
straight time and 7c an hour for over- 
time. This became effective on April 1, 
and will continue until Sept. 30. The 
men had asked for 20c increase on both 
regular and overtime. 


Ocean freight rates, as issued by the 
Barr Shipping Corporation on April 2, 
show numerous changes from the March 
schedule. The changes are as follows 
nang rates in cents per cwt): Aber- 

een, 18; Algiers, 35; Antwerp, 15; Am- 
sterdam, 15; Avonmouth, 17; Belfast, 17; 
Bremen, 14; Bristol, 17; Cardiff, 17; 
Casablanca, 40; Cork, 17; Dublin, 17; 
Dundee, 15; Glasgow, 15; Hamburg, 14; 
Hull, 17; Leith, 15; Liverpool, 14; Lon- 
don, 14; Londonderry, 17; Manchester, 
14; Newcastle, 17; Reval, 29; Riga, 29; 
Rotterdam, 15; Tangier, 30. 


A bulletin issued by the Barr Shipping 
Corporation on April 2 calls the special 
attention of shippers to the necessity of 
port-marking bags, that is, having the 
port of destination of shipment appear- 
ing on each export container. In many 
cases, steamers make more than one port 
of discharge, and for protection of ship- 
pers and consignees it is suggested that 
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port of destination be stenciled on the 
bags in letters of one inch or larger, as 
steamship companies are not liable for 
damages resulting from wrong deliveries 
if this information is not on packages. 





BALTIMORE 

Bautimore, Mp.—Flour was better in 
tone, if not in price, during the week 
ending April 7. However, most buyers 
were waiting to see the forthcoming 
government report before adding largely 
to their holdings. . 

Springs were firm but quiet, first pat- 
ents closing nominally at $6.90@7.1); 
standard brands, $6.40@6.65,—in 98-!|) 
cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 5@1lc 
less in jute, or 15@30c less in bulk. Few 
mills have advanced quotations, but this 
fact fails to stimulate trading. Some 
mill agents are of the opinion that the 
larger buyers have sufficient flour bought 
to last them until next summer, while 
others are equally confident that they 
will rush for supplies as soon as they 
realize that prices are getting ready |o 
soar. 

Hard winters were steadier but inav- 
tive, short patents at the close ranging 
ee $6.50@6.75; straights, $6@6.2;, 
—in 98-lb cottons; 45@55c more in wou, 
5@l5c less in jute, or 15@30 less in bulk. 
Sales were limited and apparently con- 
fined to scattering car lots of both 
grades, clears being practically unsalab!c. 

Soft winters were less pressing an 
more inquired for, short patents closing 
nominally at $6.30@6.55; near-by 
straights, $5.50@5.75,—in 98-lb cottons; 
45@55c more in wood, 5@15c less in jute, 
or 15@30c less in bulk. As wheat ac- 
vanced there was more inquiry for of- 
ferings, but very little business resulte«|, 
especially in the case of patents. Near- 
by straights were offered as low as $5.45, 
bulk, and held as high as $5.85 in seconc- 
hand cottons, with the trading confined 
to a few cars of average quality at $5.\i0 
@5.65 in secondhand cottons. 

City mills ran light and reported trade 
quiet, domestic and export. They main- 
tained prices on flour, but reduced fee« 
50c ton. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 31,941 
bbls; destined for export, 20,061. 


NOTES 

Of the 680,494 bus wheat received here 
in the week ending April 7, 678,697 were 
destined for export. 

G. Willard Hales, president Hales & 
Hunter Co., grain, Chicago, was a re- 
cent visitor to this market. 

The stock of wheat at Baltimore on 
April 7 was 1,941,177 bus, 379,160 domes- 
tic and 1,562,017 Canadian or bonded. 

Ernst Schmeisser, a prominent mer- 
chant of this city and member of the 
Baltimore Chamber of Commerce, died 
at his home on April 5, aged 72. 

Exports from here for the current 
week included 965 bbls flour and 1,00t,- 
771 bus grain—292,000 wheat, 192,857 
corn, 471,914 rye and 50,000 oats. 

Latest insurance rates on grain in Ba'- 
timore export elevators: Canadian whe:'t, 
$1.40 bu; domestic wheat, $1.50; corn, 
95c; rye, $1; barley, 80c; oats, 60c. 

Franklin L. Lewi, president Buc'!:- 
wheat, Feed & Grain Corporation, New 
York, has applied for membership in 
the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce. 

No. 2 red winter wheat, garlicky, 
closed the current week in this market ::t 
8c under No. 2 red winter, as against 1.c 
under the previous week and le under 
last year. 

Receipts of southern corn from Oct. 
27, 1922, to April 7, 1923, 333,614 bu-: 
year ago, 429,689. Range of prices for 
the week ending April 7, 821,@90c; la-' 
year, 6314 @67%,c. 

Howard E, Zeifle, formerly with tl« 
Baltimore Pearl Hominy Co., and unt! 
recently with W. H. Miiller & Co., Inc. 
grain exporters of New York, was 0” 
*change here recently. 

Claude E. Clifton, millers’ agent, Ba'- 
timore and Washington, who has been 
laid up here some weeks as the resu!! 
of a fall, was able to leave for his home 
in Washington, April 7. 

Receipts of southern wheat from Junc 
20, 1922, to April 7, 1923, 1,127,775 bus: 
same period last year, 931,471. Range 
of prices for the week ending April ‘. 
$1.05@1.37; last year, $1.08@1.354). 

The new passenger and freight steam- 
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ship Alleghany, sister ship of the Berk- 
shire and built for the Merchants’ & 
Miners’ ‘Transportation Co., arrived here 
April 4 and, after submitting to a pub- 
lic inspection, sailed April 6 for Savan- 
nah and Jackson. The Alleghany cost 
nearly $1,000,000, and represents the 
highest type of ship in the Atlantic coast- 
wise service. 

William H. Hayward, formerly presi- 
dent Baltimore Chamber of Commerce 
and treasurer C. A. Gambrill Mfg. Co., 
operating the Patapsco Mills, but for the 
past year or so associated with the Com- 
mercial Union of America, Inc., grain, 
four and cereals, New York, has re- 
turned to Baltimore and started in busi- 
ness on his own account as a gtain bro- 
ker and forwarder under the name of 
Hayward & Co. with an office in the 
Chamber of Commerce Building. 

John T. Fahey & Co., Inc., local grain 
receivers and exporters, announce that 
the export business of the company has 
been taken over by the Commercial 
Union of America, Inc., of New York, 
and that E. F. Richards, president of the 
Fahey company and vice president of the 
Commercial Union, will ‘assume active 
management of the grain business of the 
New York concern, leaving Joseph M. 
Wartield in charge of the Baltimore of- 
fice, which will be maintained as hereto- 
fore for. the purpose of handling ship- 
ments originating in the interior and 
destined to this market. 

Cuanrtes H. Dorsey. 





ROCHESTER 

Rocnester, N, Y.—Output of spring 
wheat. mills was increased: during the 
week ending April 7, due not to heavier 
sales but to the fact that one of the mills 
received a liberal shipment of grain. 
Improvement in business following the 
lifting of embargoes on New England 
proved short-lived. Embargoes are again 
in effect, and flour to some of the big 
outlet markets can be shipped on special 
permit only. 

With little on the books, mills have 
been in the mood to cut prices to the 
quick. Even so it has been impossible to 
meet the expectations of some buyers. 
All this applies to the higher grades. 
When it comes to clears and low grade 
there is a fair demand, with some mills 
sold slightly ahead. Going quotations on 
hard wheat flours: spring patents, $7.50@ 
7.75 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; 
local, $7.75@8; bakers patent, $7.30@ 
7.35, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; spring 
straights, $7.50, cotton 98’s, mostly local; 
first clears, $6.15@6.50, cotton 98's, car 
lots, Boston; local, $6.25; low grade, $4.25 
@4.50, jute, car lots, Boston. 

Activity in soft wheat flour has been 
confined to scattering sales, with none of 
them very impressive. Inquiry is prac- 
tically all for prompt shipment. Mills 
have accumulated no great reserve of 
wheat, and the guess is that, once farm- 
ers get into their spring work, mills may 
have considerable difficulty in getting 
grain. 

Under the conditions, there has been 

little shifting in flour prices this week. 
Winter straights are offered at $6.60@ 
6.70 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston, with 
local jobbing prices ranging around $6.50 
@1, according to size lots. Entire wheat 
flour moving in a small way, with mills 
quoting $7.30@7.40 bbl, cotton 98’s, car 
lots, Boston, with most of the shipments 
in mixed cars. Graham flour in light de- 
mand, with shipments mostly confined to 
a few barrels and included in mixed lots. 
Quotations: $6:40@6.45 bbl, cotton 98's, 
car lots, Boston. 
_ There has at best been only languid 
interest in rye flour. Prices are steady, 
with best white brands offered at $5.30@ 
540 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston. 
There is some western rye jobbed here, 
but demand has about petered out. Light 
is offered at $6.50 bbl, and medium and 
dark at $6, all cotton 98's. 

Feed prices are barely steady. How- 
ever, there is no accumulation on hand 
and the weaker undertone is more due 
to the prospect of spring weather and a 
slump from the usual winter demand than 
anything that has actually happened. 
The trade is buying mostly for prompt 
shipment only, and mills that have any 
booked pte are urged for deliveries at 
the earliest possible moment. Practically 
everything is going out in mixed cars. _ 

Going prices: spring bran, $36@38 ‘ton, 
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the last of the 96 steamers which held 
cargoes at the end of the 1922 naviga- 
tion season to be placed at an elevator. 
The cargoes of the fleet totaled 28,500,000 
bus, compared with 34,500,000 a year ago. 

The elevators held 11,097,000 bus at 
the week end, a reduction of 3,091,000 
bus in one week. The elevators loaded 
2,441 cars, as against 2,630 in the pre- 
vious week. 


sacked, car lots, Boston; local, $38; win- 
ter bran, $35, sacked, small lots; spring 
middlings, .$37.50@39, sacked, car lots, 
Boston; local, $89; winter middlings, $36, 
sacked, mostly local. Rye feed, local 
mostly, $34@35, sacked. There is good 
demand for western feed, with prices 
firm. Ground oats $38 ton and corn meal 
$36, both bulk, delivered. Corn meal, 
table quality, selling in a small way at 
$50 ton. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pet. of 
output activity 

9,800 53 


BUFFALO FLOUR CLUB 


At the meeting of the Buffalo Flour 
Club, on April 6, a resolution was 
adopted pledging the organization’s sup- 
port to the “Eat More Wheat” campaign. 
The club plans a publicity campaign, ana 
other activities the nature cf which will 
be determined in the near future. 

President T. S. Banks announced the 
personnel of the nominating committee, 
which will make its report at the annual 
meeting and banquet of the club, to be 
held April 20. It is as follows: Richard 
Baird, Washburn-Crosby Co; J. A. Walt- 
er, J. A. Walter Milling Co; Lloyd Hed- 
rick, Ralston Purina Co; Alfred E. Yard- 
ley, Clover Leaf Milling Co. 

Four new members were admitted. 
They are: Max F. Cohn, president Sun- 
set Feed & Grain Co., Inc., H. V. Ven- 
heim, H-O Cereal Co., Charles C. Smith, 
sales manager Bemis Bro. Bag Co., and 
P. D. Fahnestock, correspondent The 
Northwestern Miller. 

F. A. Dernberger of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., gave an interesting address 
on “Wheat Byproducts.” It was decided 
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Previous week 5,900 32 


Of. this week’s total, 8,200 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,000 winter and 600 


rye. 


NOTES 


As the time to begin spring work ap- 
proaches, the lack of farm help becomes 
more acute. It appears likely that there 
will be a cut in spring sowing and plant- 
ing. Many farmers are planning to do 
what they can alone, and let the rest go. 

Miss Sarah Charles, private secretary 
to George Motley, of the Moseley & 
Motley Milling Co., was crowned Queen 
of the American Legion Mardi Gras, held 
at the state armory in this city. Along 
with the honor, Miss Charles was pre- 
sented with an automobile. 


ree, W. Kuare. to have an address of trade interest de- 
livered each week. Next week, Joseph 
BUFFALO W. Hannes, of the Thornton & Chester 
Bourravo, N. Y.—Flour prices ad- Milling Co., will speak. 


vanced on the bearish wheat reports, al- 
though there has been little improve- 
ment in the market, which continues dull. 
Patents advanced 20c and held their high 
level to the close, the best spring grades 
being quoted at $7.60@7.85 and bakers 
at $7.35@7.55. Clears, which had ad- 
vanced 20c at the end of last week, held 
their own and were very firm at $5.70@6. 
White rye flour was unchanged, but 
straight was up 25c to $5.25 at the close. 

Some mills report difficulty in getting 
directions, but others say there is im- 
provement. Some of the selling agents 
of Kansas mills report Kansas patents 
bringing 15@20c above spring patents 
in districts east of here, especially in 
New England. There is no such differ- 
ence in this market, the western flour 
being offered at just about the same 
price as Buffalo milled grades. Sale of 
Kansas patents has declined in this dis- 
trict in comparison with last year. 


NOTES 


The Black Rock Milling Corporation 
has filed plans for an $8,000 addition to 
its Hertel Avenue warehouse. 

Announcement is made that the 
George Urban Milling Co. will add a 
third story to its structure at 200 Urban 
Street. 

A. C. Barbeau, president of the S. 
Howes Co., Inc., Silver Creek, is ex- 
pected home soon from a vacation in 
Florida. 

T. S. Banks, Buffalo representative of 
the Bay State Milling Co., is again on 
the job after having been confined to 
his home by illness. 

The Pea-Zo Mills, Inc., has received its 
incorporation papers. It is capitalized at 
$100,000, with C. T. Aitken, W. J. Buehl 
and D. F, Strebel as directors. 

Pillsbury dealers and distributors in 
western New York were guests of F. J. 
Krueger, of the Buffalo branch, at a 
sales conference and luncheon held on 
April 7 in the Lafayette Hotel. 

Howard Kellogg, president of Spencer 


BUFFALO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Buffalo mills for the cur- 

rent week, with comparisons, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Fat aunt activity Kellogg & Sons, Inc., has been elected a 
April 1-7 .. 5. epee e eee ees 96,34 5 member of the Duluth Board of Trade, 
Year ag0 ves-...c.scccscs 128195 77 assuming the membership formerly held 
Two years ago............ 148,520 89 by his father, the late Spencer Kellogg. 


Michael G. Weter, president of the 
wholesale grocery firm of Peterson- 
Weter, 157 Scott Street, died this week 
in his home, 112 Far Avenue. The 
widow, three sons and three daughters 
survive. 

D. D. Davis, secretary, and H. R. Mc- 
Laughlin, general sales manager, of the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., visited the Buf- 
falo branch office and discussed the com- 
pany’s new advertising campaign wit 
local executives. 

A separate hearing will be held in the 
United States engineer’s office here on 
the proposal to deepen Tonawanda 
Creek to 23 feet. This improvement is 
sought by interests who desire the erec- 
tion of a state owned elevator at Tona- 
wanda. 

The Moss-Chase Co., Niagara Life 
Building, Buffalo, has been appointed ad- 
vertising agent of the Pea-Zo Mills, Inc., 
which will open a mill here in the near 
future, producing a base to be used as 
a soup stock and for pancake flour and 
other products. 

Incorporation is announced by the Col- 
lard-Meyer Co,, Inc., which will open a 
terest being in spot shipment.. Prices — oo — heey busi- 
declined as much as $1.50 ton. Brewers’ 1) yl Raggedy: syn oy se ctin pe 

eine also Gectined. al is $10,000, and the incorporators are 
gr / Eugene B. Collard, Carlton J. Meyer and 


MILLFEED 

Millfeeds occupy a very strong posi- 
tion, due to a number of influences. The 
season is unusually backward in this dis- 
trict and in the territory through which 
its output is distributed. A light flour 
production has cut down the output of 
millfeeds, with the result that some of 
the largest mills are sold up through 
April. Prompt shipment is about the 
best that can now be had. Bran and 
middlings were very firm, with the mill 
getting $31.75 at the close. Hominy ad 
ae 75e ton, and was strong at the 
close, although demand was only fair. 
Corn feeds followed the market, and 
were higher. 

Oil meal was weak at the middle of 
the current week, declining as much as 
$1 ton, but regained all the lost ground 
at the week end and closed strong. 
Local mills have finished grinding 34 per 
cent meal, and only a small quantity re- 
mains here unshipped. There is a good 
export cake demand, some of the mills 
being sold up to August, as they found 
it more advantageous to sell export than 
domestic consumers. Cotton: meal is 
in poor demand, practically the only in- 


William C. White. 
S. Wallace Dempsey, Niagara County 
representative in Congress and chairman 


GRAIN MOVEMENT 


Unloading of the winter storage fleet 
has been completed, the Hemlock being 
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of the House fivers' and harbors. com- 
mittee, has informed millers that. he will 
take an appeal from the decision of the 
War department against improvement of 
the harbor at Olcott Beach, N. Y. 

By unanimous vote the city council 
went on record as opposed to a bill now 
pending in the New York state assembly 
giving the Buffalo terminal commission 
control over local harbor improvement. 
It is understood the elevator and marine 
interests regard the bill unfavorably. 


P. D. Faunestock. 


PHILADELPHIA 


PuHILapELPHIA, Pa.—With wheat ad- 
vancing, the flour market during the 
week ending April 7 developed a better 
ton, though prices show little change. 
While buyers manifested a little niore in- 
terest, their ideas of value were below 
those of the mills, and it was impossible 
in most cases for them to get together. 
Stocks in the hands of bakers are small. 


NOTES 


G. W. Hales, of the Hales & Hunter 
Co., grain and feed, Chicago, was a re- 
cent visitor on ’change. 

The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
has completed a bakery in this city with 
a weekly capacity of more than 1,000,000 
loaves. The new plant, with its auto- 
matic travelling ovens, is the last word 
in bakery development and equipment, 
and contains the only automatic over- 
head cooling system in Philadelphia, 

The special inspection committee of 
the Commercial Exchange has inspected 
the elevator facilities at Baltimore, Nor- 
folk and Newport News to gain infor- 
mation that will be useful in increasing 
the facilities at this port. The committee 
is composed of William B. Stites, chair- 
man; Hubert J. Horan, David White, 
Edward Rice and D. J. Murphy. They. 
were accompanied by A. J. Ball, foreign 
freight agent of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road; Jeremiah Mahoney, superintendent 
of the Philadelphia and Reading grain 
elevator at Port Richmond, and William 
Wilkinson, superintendent of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad elevator at Girard 
Point. The committee will report to the 
board of directors on April 12. 


Concerning the report of Attorney 
Gerry in the recent differential case of 
Boston against Philadelphia and other 
ports, the Record says that the “result 
is se weer as a victory, not only for 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Canadian 
ports, which were involved directly, but 
also for the port of New York. ‘The 
New England interests contended that 
the class and commodity rates on, export 
and import traffic between ports of the 
central territory and New England ports 
were unreasonable and prejudicial, com- 
pared with similar rates to other Atlan- 
tic, Gulf and Canadian ports. The rela- 
tionship of rates on grain and its prod- 
ucts from Buffalo to Boston, compared 
with Baltimore and Philadelphia, was 
also an issue, 

Samuet S, Daniets. 


OUTHWESTERN LEAGUE 


(Continued from page 147.) 
Under date of June 24, our Circular 
No. 555 was sent to all members, which 
carried suggestions for new members em- 
barking in the export trade. 









BLEACHED FLOUR IN NEW YORK 


You were advised of the action taken 
by the board of health in prohibiting the 
use of bleached flour in New Yorx City 
except under strict regulations. No 
change has been made in these rules. 

We are just recently advised that the 
state of Wisconsin was amending its 
bleached flour law to conform with the 
New York City regulation. 


MILLING-IN-TRANSIT RULES 

Several attempts have been made by 
the grain markets of Kansas City, Min- 
neapolis and other cities to change the 
rules so that the rate in effect date of 
shipment from milling point or propor- 
tional rate point would govern. As you 
know, under the present arrangement and 
which has been in effect for practically 
all time, the rule is that the rate in effect 
time shipment moves from point of origin 
will govern. The Commission has gone 
on record many times approving this rule, 
and under date of July 17, in the case of 
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the Kansas City Board of Trade vs. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 
it found that the carriers’ rules and regu- 
lations in respect to reforwarding of 
grain from the Missouri River which has 
originated beyond was not illegal, un- 
reasonable or unjustly discriminatory, 
but unduly prejudicial to those localities, 
and receivers and shippers of grain there 
located, and unduly preferential to St. 
Louis, Cairo and Memphis. This decision 
was the means of requiring St. Louis, 
Cairo and Memphis to put in rules and 
regulations conformatory to those at the 
Missouri River. 

The Kansas City Board of Trade has 
injected the same question again in the 
western grain reduction case recently 
heard in Washington and concluded in 
Kansas City. 

Following the previous instructions of 
the league, we opposed any change in the 
rules and regulations so far as transit 
arrangements were concerned and op- 
posed such a change in so far as propor- 
tional rates were concerned, in that it 
would be discriminatory and work serious 
hardship on the interior mills. No doubt 
this will be a live subject, regardless of 
the decision of the Commission, and fur- 
ther efforts will be made to make these 
changes. 


REIMBURSEMENT OF INSURANCE 


Under date of July 25 we secured for 
our members reimbursement on _ their 
claims on account of additional insur- 
ance over regular rates. If commodities 
out of competitive territory moved on 
equal rates to all Gulf ports, including 
New Orleans, the extra insurance was 
absorbed, notwithstanding lack of com- 
petition out of such ports. Claims de- 
clined were resubmitted and paid. 


FEED STANDARDS 


Your secretary attended the annual 
meeting of the Association of Feed Con- 
trol Officials in Washington, in November 
last year. You have been advised by cir- 
cular letter as to the result of this meet- 
ing. 

The important part that I desire to call 
your attention to is the tentative standard 
of shorts in the Southwest. 

The tentative standards of the spring 
wheat or northwestern feeds were higher 
in fiber contents than those of the South- 
west, and were made permanent. 

The fiber contents of shorts recom- 
mended for the Southwest are: on brown 
shorts 6.5 per cent maximum, gray shorts 
5.5 per cent, white shorts 3.5 per cent. 

After a continuous fight throughout the 
session, assisted by representative millers 
from all sections of the country, against 
this tentative standard for the Southwest, 
it was agreed to continue these standards 
for another year as tentative, and in the 
meantime tests would be made, and in- 
formation and data gathered as to just 
what would be necessary in the way of 
fiber contents to be practicable. The 
standards above are those put in effect 
by the Agricultural College at Manhat- 
tan, Kansas, and recommended and 
agreed to ~ 4 Oklahoma officials as apply- 
ing to Oklahoma. 

) making a study of these standards 
and of the millfeeds manufactured in 
Kansas and Oklahoma, we are convinced 
beyond a doubt that it is impossible to 
comply with these standards from year 
to year. We have examined the records 
of the various states in the Southwest 
that police these feeds, and find that in 
Kansas last year there were 286 ship- 
ments of shorts examined, and of these 
145 were violations of these standards. 
The fiber contents in nearly every in- 
stance were above the standard, showing 
conclusively that the requirements pre- 
scribed are too low in fiber. 

The other states in our organization 
outside of Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas 
do not have as strict rules and regula- 
tions, but if these tentative standards are 
permitted to become permanent, all of 
the states will adopt them for our feeds. 

It is my suggestion that this meeting 
go on record opposing these standards 
on shorts as to fiber requirements, and 
that we recommend the fiber contents of 
brown shorts to be 7.5 per cent, gray 
shorts 6.5 per cent, and white shorts 4 
per cent. 

Another point I desire to call your at- 
tention to is the fact that mills have in a 
great many instances registered their 
millfeeds on a higher percentage of pro- 
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tein and fat than the standards require. 
The minimum standard for protein in 
bran is 15.5 per cent, fat 3.5 per cent, 
maximum crude fiber 11 per cent; brown 
and gray shorts, protein not less than 
16 per cent, fat 3.5 per cent; white shorts, 
protein 14.5 per cent, fat 3 per cent; mill- 
run or millfeed, protein 16 per cent, fat 
3.5 per cent,—and in guaranteeing higher 
per cent of protein and fat than stand- 
ard requires, you take that many more 
chances of getting in trouble. 


MOISTURE IN FLOUR 


Trouble has been caused the past year 
over moisture contents in flour and the 
method used by the authorities in deter- 
mining the amount of moisture. 

When the 131% per cent maximum mois- 
ture in flour was arranged for with the 
Department of Agriculture, the method 
used by practically all chemists at that 
time was the air oven drying method. 
The new method employed at this time 
by some of the federal laboratories is the 
vacuum method of drying and varies 
from the old method about 1 per cent, 
making a showing of 1 per cent more 
moisture. 

Since the seizure last December of flour 
of one of our members and of which you 
were fully advised by circular, the matter 
has been thoroughly gone into, and we 
have the assurance from the department 
at Washington that flour seizures will 
not be made without due allowance for 
differences in methods of determining the 
moisture contents. 

Our office has collected some very valu- 
able information upon moisture contents, 
and it is the intention of the United 
States Department of Agriculture to 
make a thorough investigation, and be- 
fore any change in the method of deter- 
mining moisture, I think hearings will 
be held. 

C. M. Hardenbergh was a member of 
a committee from the Millers’ National 
Federation which had a conference with 
officials in Washington on this subject, 
and no doubt can give some further in- 
formation. 


ADVANCE IN GRAIN RATES 


We recently received a decision of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in I. & 
S. Docket 1695, proposed increase in rates 
on grain and grain products, which tariffs 
were suspended to March 25 and recently 
further suspended until April 24. Hear- 
ing was held on this case in St. Louis, 
Dec. 15. 

This is where the carriers, seconded by 
the Kansas City and St. Louis boards of 
trade, sought to restore the old relation- 
ship of having rates from Nebraska and 
Kansas break on the Missouri River, and 
to bring this about they were asking to 
increase the rates from interior Nebraska, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas and Missouri to 
Memphis, Mississippi valley and New 
Orleans territory from 2c to 9c per cwt. 

The present transit arrangement per- 
mits the Missouri River mills to mill in- 
terior wheat on the same rate and basis 
as the interior mills, and if these rates 
were permitted to go into effect it would 
practically eliminate our flour from Mis- 
sissippi valley territory and New Orleans, 
as it would be impossible to compete 
with mills in Illinois, Indiana and Ohio, 
and also those on the Pacific Coast, which 
are strong competitors for that business, 
and the latter ship via water. 

The Commission says: “It was largely 
at the request of dealers at the primary 
markets above mentioned that the read- 
justment under suspension was proposed ; 
and those interests have undertaken to 
justify the proposal to make and break 
the rates on the primary market points. 
They have no particular interest in the 
increases as such, or otherwise in the level 
of rates, but they insist that public in- 
terest demands that the rates make and 
break on the primary markets. They 
urge that if the increased rates have not 
been justified, we nevertheless require the 
rates to make and break as proposed, and 
call upon the carriers to establish pro- 
portional rates into the Missouri River 
markets on traffic destined to the Missis- 
sippi valley and the Southeast, to the ex- 
tent necessary to make the combinations 

ual to the published through rates. 
They also ask us to require the carriers 
to put the rates from Colorado and west- 
ern Kansas and Nebraska on the com- 
bination basis.” 

We are pleased to announce that the 





Commission has condemned these in- 
creases and ordered the railroads to can- 
cel the tariffs, so the present rates in 
effect from the interior and enjoyed by 
transit arrangement at the Missouri River 
will be continued on the present basis. 


CLAIMS ON EXPORT SHIPMENTS 


The marine insurance companies and 
the steamship people have a court to pass 
on claims arising from disaster or dam- 
age at sea, and agree who is liable for 
such losses. 

This organization is known as the P. 
& I. Club, and it seems to the shippers 
that their main duty is to function in the 
interests of these two classes, the insur- 
ance people and the steamship people, in 
avoiding so far as possible to pay any 
claims for damages or, if paid, to make 
the best possible settlement in their in- 
terest. 

The parties. vitally interested, namely, 
the shipper or exporter, have no one to 
represent them and no voice in the set- 
tlement of loss or in the adjustment of 
claims. 

There should be a board created along 
the same lines as the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, with power to deal 
with and arrive at a basis for settlement 
of claims arising on export business, so 
that the shipper would not be altogether 
at the mercy of the insurance companies 
and the steamship people, and the matter 
should be adjusted by disinterested par- 
ties upon the evidence produced. It 
would save the shippers thousands of 
dollars and avoid much litigation. 

CAR SHORTAGE 

Every one is familiar with the situation 
that confronted us the past year in the 
car shortage situation and the many ef- 
forts put forth to relieve it. I was for- 
tunate in my last trip to Washington to 
reach there at a very opportune time. 
We had flooded the Commission and car 
service department with telegrams, peti- 
tions, and every conceivable way to bring 
about some relief. 

The executives of the various lines were 
in session, and were meeting and holding 
conferences with the car service depart- 
ment, 

We were imploring the railroads to re- 
lease the refrigerator cars for flour load- 
ing, and to return empties from the East. 
Before leaving Washington I was able to 
advise our members that relief was on 
the way in the shape of hundreds of cars 
from the eastern lines being delivered to 
Omaha and Kansas City, and at the same 
time an order was issued releasing the 
refrigerator cars for flour loading to the 
West. Relief was furnished almost im- 
mediately, and from that time on condi- 
tions began to improve. 

FEEDINGSTUFF LAWS OF 1923 

Our feedingstuff law book seems to be 
in good“demand, indicating it is of value 
to the millers. We expect to revise and 
correct the laws after the adjournment 
of the various state legislatures. There 
will be a number of changes both in the 
feedingstuff laws and possibly in the flour 
laws. Pennsylvania and Wisconsin are 
voting on a law permitting bleached flour 
to be shipped in, if properly labeled. 

In the early days the production of 
wheat and the milling capacity was in the 
central and eastern states. Rates were 
adjusted to meet this situation. Later 
the milling capacity and the production 
of wheat moved to the Northwest, and 
rates were readjusted to take care of this 
new situation. 

Today the milling capacity and the 
wheat production is in the Southwest. We 
produce over 40 per cent of all the wheat 
raised in the United States, and our mill- 
ing capacity is second to none. Rates 
must now be adjusted to meet this new 
situation. 

No one will deny that our league is a 
progressive organization. Our aim is to 
remove every obstacle in the way of our 
enjoying equal rights with our competi- 
tors in the marketing of our flour, always 
keeping in mind our location. 

he past year has been an exceptionally 
busy one in the rate situation. e have 
attended numerous meetings of the vari- 
ous railroad committees in Chicago and 
St. Louis, working on various adjust- 
ments and attending conferences with the 
railroads. We have accomplished many 
adjustments of a local nature, and there 
are pending enough adjustments and 
cases to keep us busy for some time. 





One of our serious troubles is water 
rates from the Pacific Northwest to the 
Gulf port towns. This flour is shipped 
by water as far north as Memphis. The 
rates from Portland and Seattle have 
been as low as 25c per ewt to the Gulf 
ports. 

We have adjusted many individual 
claims with both railroads and steamship 
lines for our members. We are constant- 
ly in touch with you, giving information 
as to rates, rules and regulations. 

We have been very successful in our 
cases brought before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, having won practi- 
cally all of them. We think this is due 
largely to the fact that we have been op- 
posing, principally, advances from our 
territory that would throw us out of line 
with other sections of the country, and 
opposed reductions from other sections of 
the country to territory which properly 
belongs to us without giving us similar 
reductions. We have always avoided ask- 
ing anything that is unreasonable, or for 
an advantage over other localities. We 
have simply stood on our rights for equal- 
ity with our competitors. 

We have attacked the Frisco and Mis- 
souri, Kansas & Texas switching charges 
in Kansas, Oklahoma and Missouri as 
being unreasonable, exceeding charyes 
made by other lines by $4 per car and 
discriminating between localities. 

We have many cases pending before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission not 
enumerated above. 

We have handled a great many lo«al 
or individual claims, and never refuse any 
case that has merit. 

I think our league stands very high 
with the railroad officials, as we always 
try to treat them fairly and work with 
them in every way possible. 

This will, no doubt, be in some respects 
a repetition of the report of our coim- 
merce counsel, Mr. Hogueland, but in 
mine I have called attention only in a 
general way, and Mr. Hogueland, [ hope, 
will go more into detail. We want to 
impress upon you the importance of this 
rate situation. 

Our export committee has done some 
excellent work the past year, and its re- 
port will be very interesting, as it has 
some matters of importance for your con- 
sideration. 

MEMBERSHIP 


We are pleased to announce the follow- 
ing new members for this year: Black- 
burn Milling Co., Elkhorn, Neb; Farin- 
ers’ Union Milling & Elevator Co., Den- 
ver, Colo; Globe Grain & Milling Co., 
Ogden, Utah; Houston (Texas) Mill & 
Elevator Co; Marysville (Kansas) Mill 
& Elevator Co; McDaniel Milling Co., 
Carthage, Mo; Morrow-Kidder Milling 
Co., Carthage, Mo; Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Atchison, Kansas; Washburn-Crosby 
Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

In addition to the above, four of our 
former members who withdrew last year 
have renewed their membership. 

I want to thank the officers, directors 
and members of the league for their 
splendid co-operation, as your loyal 
support we were able to accomplish what 
we have. 

Respectfully submitted, 
C. V. Toprina, 
Secretary. 





VIRGINIA 

Norrotx, Va—rThe situation in the 
flour market evoked conflicting opinions. 
The trade is divided as to the probability 
of further advances. Quotations and i1- 
formation provided by millers point to 
a stronger market, which is confirmed 
by the strength of —. In spite of 
tempting offers by the mills, very little 
business was transacted during the cur- 
rent week. Top winter patents are quot- 
ed at $6.80@6.95, standard patents $6.50 
@6.75, Kansas hard wheat patents $6.1 
@7.25, northwestern spring patents $7“ 
7.50, ‘and bakers patents $6.75@7. 

Feed continues scarce, and buyers are 
coming in reluctantly for their absolute 
needs at present prices. In the face of 
probable declines, no purchases of any 
a volume have been made. Standard 

ran is quoted at $35.85@36.50 ton, 
standard middlings $36@37, flour mid- 
dlings $89@41, and red dog $42@43. 


CHAIN STORE COMPETITION 


The local flour situation has been con- 
siderably demoralized by chain store 
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tition. Practically all such systems 
we offering well-known advertised 
prands at less than the actual carload 
uotations at the mills, and the result 
has been that many jobbers have been 
forced to handle cheaper grades of flour 
than they are accustomed to selling. 
This competition, with its effect on the 
market, is reflected in jobbers’ quota- 
tions. Small retailers find themselves 
virtually unable to compete with the 
chain stores, and their business has suf- 
fered materially. In some chain stores 
here flour is being sold at an actual loss. 


NOTES 

Members of the Norfolk Grain and 
Feed Dealers’ Association were recent 

ests of the Shipping Board at New- 
port News, where they went aboard the 

iant liner Leviathan, which is being re- 
conditioned in the plant of the Newport 
News Shipbuilding & Drydock Co. 

The Gardner Bakeries, of Norfolk and 
Baltimore, were represented by a large 
display in the Richmond Food Show, 
given by the Retail Grocers’ Association 
of that city. Many grocers from all 
parts of tidewater Virginia attended. 
The Gardner Bakeries put on an exhibit 
similar to those customarily displayed in 
the annual show at Norfolk. Several 
thousand pounds of cake were given 
away as samples, this feature being fol- 
lowed by several Richmond bakers. 

JoserH A. Lesiie. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Du.uta, Mrinn.—Flour demand in the 
week ending April 7 gave no evidence 
of expanding, and mills reported the 
same indifference toward new purchases 
that has been the rule for some time. 
The firmer wheat market did not attract 
much attention, as users do not seem to 
believe in the permanency of present 
prices. 

The mills are running largely on old 
orders. Shipping orders come in slowly 
for prompt edeny, and a few ask for 
deferred shipment. 

The Easter holiday drew durum buy- 
ers out of the market, and the demand 
slowed down. The trade is working off 
old contracts or cutting down stocks on 
hand. The mill advanced its quotations 
-— 30c bbl on the stronger wheat mar- 

et. 

Rye flour business was slow and light. 
Requirements are not important and it 
does not take much to go around. 

Millfeed draws attention only of those 
whose needs compel them to come in. 
With spring at hand they are holding 
back in the hope that declines in the mar- 
ket will develop to their profit. Mills 
report a little inquiry for distant deliv- 
ery, but such buyers want concessions. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
ADrhl 140 \o oi bdirs daa oe cals 15,885 42 
Previous week .......s00. 24,920 67 
Last YORE ods aeaakll stasis: 19,190 52 
TWO YORRe OOS oats essen xx 15,890 42 


NOTES 

The Duluth Universal mill was shut 
down the first four days of the week for 
repairs. 

_Good progress is being made in driving 
piling for the new Russell-Miller Milling 
Co. elevator. 

_W. B. Joyce left April 6 for New 
York, to be away several weeks on a 
Lae: trip. Mrs. Joyce accompanied 

im. 

Forty bakers of Duluth had a dinner 
and smoker at the Chamber of Com- 
merce rooms on April 5, and listened to 
talks on trade matters. 

The Zinsmaster Bread Co. had an ex- 
clusive sale of bread, rolls and dough- 
nuts at the annual show given by the 
Duluth Builders’ Exchange, April 2-7. 

George G. Barnum, Duluth grain man 
and director of the Washburn-Crosby 
Co., was at the Hotel Arlington in Hot 
Springs, Ark., at the time of the recent 

Te, 


P. H, Ginder, of the Barnes-Ames Co., 
left April 9 for New York, where he will 
meet Julius H. Barnes upon his return 
from a trip to Rome for the meeting of 
the International Chamber of Commerce. 

Grain shipping is practically at a 
standstill, the elevators having little or 
no call for the movement of grain out 
by rail, In the week ending April 7 only 
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one car of wheat and 8,887 bus flaxseed 
were shipped. 

Steady shipping has reduced stocks of 
screenings in Duluth-Superior elevators 
to a low point. A large quantity has 
been handled on the crop, and the man- 
ner in which it has disappeared indicates 


a good demand. 

With large receipts of both durum 
wheat and rye April 9, the cash and fu- 
ture markets in these grains were active. 
Country interest is growing as prices ad- 
vance. In other grains, receipts are light 
and business and interest small. 

Railroads report receipts of 25,630 
bbls flour at warehouses from interior 
points during the current week. It is 
brought in to await the opening of navi- 
gation and the movement of boats. 
Stocks are increasing, and will be of con- 
siderable size by the opening date. 

There is an acute situation in flaxseed. 
Stocks here are only 11,000 bus, and re- 
ceipts are very light. Crushers are tak- 
ing anything they can get hold of, at 
good prices. It is the impression that 
the country has considerable flaxseed, 
but what price it is being held for is con- 
jectural, 

At the close of business, April 9, Du- 
luth-Superior elevators held approxi- 
mately 22,000,000 bus of all kinds of 
grain. Of this amount 20,662,000 bus 
are wheat and rye. By May 1 holdings 
will wed reach 25,000,000 bus unless 
there should be some shipping by that 
time, which is unlikely. 

F. G. Cartson. 


KANSAS WHEAT ACREAGE 


(Continued from page 148.) 
percentage of the wheat is above ground, 
and most of that which is up shows little 
growth. Wheat in the eastern and cen- 
tral counties is reported as looking good, 
except for a yellowish tinge caused by 
the recent freezes. However, it is in 
shape to make satisfactory growth with 
favorable weather. Just now it is vir- 
tually at a standstill. In the western 
third and some north-central counties the 
condition of wheat is almost hopeless. 
Only a small per cent is above ground, 
and then, with the exception of a few 
favored fields, it has not grown enough 
to be noticeable at a distance. 

InpIANAPOLIs, Inp.—“Soil conditions 
are extra good, but night freezing has 
prevented much work,” says George C. 
Bryant, state statistician for the United 
States Department of Agriculture, in his 
semimonthly crop report for Indiana. 
“Temperatures have averaged consider- 
ably below normal on account of two 
severe cold spells. Winter wheat and 
rye are not looking good. Alternate 
freezing and thawing, with no snow cov- 
ering, have done some damage, but the 
extent cannot be determined until grow- 
ing weather sets in. Except for a few 
localities in the southern part of the 
state no oats have been seeded and but 
few fields have been prepared.” 

Totepo, Oxu1o.—Weather is still some- 
what cool, and spring season backward in 
getting started. Consequently, it is dif- 
ficult to give accurate and authoritative 
information in regard to growing wheat. 
There has probably been some slight 
damage due to heaving and “pulling,” 
but it remains to be seen whether this 
amounts to anything and is irremediable. 
Very heavy rain, April 4 and 5, served 
to settle the ground, was of much bene- 
fit, and undoubtedly will offset threat- 
ened damage. There is a tendency to 
magnify and disseminate crop damage 
reports. If fields observed by the writer 
around Akron, Canton, Massillon, Co- 
lumbus, Chillicothe and Washington C. 
H. are any indication, these damage re- 
ports are greatly exaggerated. 


Wiynirec, Man.—Despite the fact 
that the western Canadian provinces are 
still covered with snow and temperatures 
ranging low, the outlook for the coming 
season’s crop is viewed optimistically. 
Some have the inclination to be pessi- 
mistic over conditions on the prairies 
but, when they: take time to make a 
reckoning, they discover the situation is 
promising. It is fully expected the land 
will be in shape for seeding in about two 
weeks, which is the usual time for such 
operations to commence. 


Toronto, Ont.—The wheat crop of 
Ontario is believed to have come through 





the winter in good shape. There will be 
some loss of acreage through damage by 
early spring frosts, but as this is a nor- 
mal condition the possibility of it has 
been discounted. The area under wheat 
for this year’s harvest is somewhere in 
the neighborhood of 800,000 acres. 


PirrssurcH, Pa.—Wheat growers in 
central Pennsylvania predict a_ large 
wheat crop. The mild winter, with suf- 
ficient snow to cover the grain during 
the coldest periods, has been the means 
of giving the wheat a good start, and the 
fields resemble large, green velvet rugs. 
The sprouts in some cases are several 
inches in height, and with favorable 
weather conditions there should be above 
a normal crop. Farmers are optimistic. 


Oxtanoma Crry, Oxta.—Wheat crop 
conditions in Oklahoma at the end of the 
week were reported excellent, but a be- 
lief prevailed that a radical change 
might be made shortly either by green 
bug damage or dry weather, or both. 
The conditions are much better than at 
this. time last year, and optimistic grain 
dealers are predicting a yield of 45,000,- 
000 to 50,000,000 bus. The tendency of 
a majority of grain dealers and millers 
is to discount highly unfavorable green 
bug damage reports. Warmer weather 
prevailed over the Texas and Oklahoma 
wheat belt at the end of the week, and 
reports from Tillman County, Oklahoma, 
and Clay and Wichita counties, Texas, 
said that bug damage was light. While 
rain is yet needed in certain areas of 
central western Oklahoma and in the 
extreme northwestern section, it is not 
believed that any material damage has 
been done to wheat. 


Omana, Nes.—The winter wheat condi- 
tion in Nebraska is yet uncertain, ac- 
cording to the returns from a special 
grain fist received by the Nebraska de- 
partment of agriculture. The reports 
were slightly more favorable than those 
received a month ago. Many indicate 
damage by the low temperature last 
month. About 40 per cent of the crop 
did not come up last autumn. Only 
half of the wheat which came up made 
fair growth, and more than the usual 
abandonment is expected. The question- 
able condition of winter wheat is due 
largely to the prolonged drouth which 
set in last summer. Only some of the 
earliest plowed fields received. moisture 
before planting, as the first rain of con- 
sequence did not come until the middle 
of November in eastern Nebraska, while 
in the western half of the state there 
was none until the last days of Novem- 
ber. While the wheat on the early 
plowed fields is fairly good, the per- 
centage sown on such fields is small, and 
the balance of the seeding varied from 
stages of no growth to that which just 
reached the surface. There has been lit- 
tle moisture of consequence this spring 
except the heavy snow which fell about 
the middle of March, but that did not 
cover the entire state, and in many cases 
it blew off the fields. 


Ocven, Uran.—Weather conditions 
for farm work and for growing grain 
are excellent throughout the state, and 
the weather bureau reports improved ap- 
pearance of winter wheat as a result. 
Spring plowing is well under way. A 
normal acreage of spring wheat is ex- 
pected in Utah and Idaho, with increased 
planting of sugar beets. 


Minneapouis, Minn.—Two or three 
dry days last week enabled farmers to 
get out into the fields in various locali- 
ties throughout southern Minnesota and 
South Dakota, and a little wheat seeding 
was done. An unusually heavy snowfall 
Saturday, April 7, however, interrupted 
the work, and it will be several days be- 
fore seeding can be resumed. The sea- 
son is getting late, and fears are ex- 
pressed that this may result in a sub- 
stantial reduction in the wheat acreage. 
Some millers think that low prices may 
also act as an incentive to cut the acre- 
age. Two or three sections in “South 
Dakota report that considerably less 
durum will be sown this year, and that 
there will be a corresponding increase in 
marquis, weather permitting. There are 
ample supplies of good seed wheat in 
the country, and the trade is still hope- 
ful that the weather will clear in time to 
enable farmers to put in a normal acre- 

North Dakota reports a shortage 
of farm laborers, but that, otherwise, 
conditions there point to an increased 
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wheat acreage. The sey report of 
the Department of Agriculture states 
that cold, unseasonable weather through- 
out March may have done some damage 
to winter wheat in Minnesota and Mon- 
tana, 

San Francisco, Cat.—General rainfall 
in California has ended what promised 
to be a serious drouth, from which bar- 
ley, wheat and oats suffered greatly. 
Early sown grains were not so seriously 
affected as late sown, because the longer 
roots of the former. penetrated deep 
enough to draw more moisture than the 
shorter roots of the latter. Late sown 
barley was in many cases turning brown 
at the end of March, so that it can only 
be utilized for hay, and the drouth also 
reduced the acreage planted to late bar- 
ley. Early sown grain was considerably 
below normal condition in most localities 
at the end of March, but its condition 
varied greatly with different soils, that 
on heavy, moisture retaining soil being 
in better condition than that on light 
soil. The rain no doubt has saved large 
acreages of grain from heading short. 

Seatrite, Wasu., April 10.—(Special 
Telegram)—According to the Washing- 
ton representative of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, the winter 
wheat condition for the state of Wash- 
ington on April 1 averaged 84 per cent 
of normal, against 85 last year and 89 
the 10-year average. 





INCREASE IN KANSAS WHEAT 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Allen Logan, of 
Kansas City, estimates the prospective 
yield of wheat in Kansas on the basis 
of present conditions at 133,883,000 bus, 
compared with 122,737,000 last year. His 
estimate of acreage sown is 11,669,978, 
about 750,000 acres less than the gov- 
ernment’s December report, Mr. Logan 
abandons 2,227,735 acres as_ hopeless, 
leaving: 9,442,243 for harvest. 

About 1,978,000 acres of the wheat 
land abandoned is in western Kansas, 
where 4,890,000 acres were sown. “The 
balance of Kansas, which is the most de- 
pendable and largest producing section, is 
in almost perfect condition, showing a loss 
of only 250,000 acres,” the report says. 
“The plant in this section is well rooted, 
and this area is not suffering for moisture. 
Thirty-nine counties in the dry and near- 
dry belt of western Kansas, with al- 
most 4,900,000 acres sown, show a pros- 
pective yield of only 28,500,000 bus. 
About 2,000,000 acres of this area are 
dry and need moisture.” 

Mr. Logan’s report was made up from 
more than 1,200 reports from bankers, 
grain men, and millers. 

Harvey E. Yanmtis. 





CLEVELAND FLOUR CLUB ELECTS 

Totevo, Ou1o.—The annual meeting of 
the Flour Club of the Cleveland (Ohio) 
Chamber of Commerce was held April 3 
at the Athletic Club, following a dinner, 
and was well attended. 

J. E. Babbitt, flour broker, was elect- 
ed president, William Enger, flour buyer 
of the William Edwards Co., wholesale 
grocers, vice president, and F. J. Vasek, 
secretary and treasurer, was re-elected. 

The board of directors, in addition to 
the above, consists of W. C. Gould, 
Mother Hubbard Flour Co., C. R. Moody, 
Moody & Thomas Milling Co, J. R. 
Moreland, Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., 
R. P. Sanborn, Wilson (Kansas) Flour 
Mills, and G, M. Stephenson, Acme Flour 


‘0. 

The club will hold a meeting on the 
second Friday of each month at the same 
place. 

W. H. Wier. 


STEAMSHIP RATE HEARINGS END 

Toronto, Ont.—Hearings by the royal 
commission that has been inquiring into 
the complaints of Canadian grain ship- 
pers against the lake steamship com- 
panies have been concluded at Ottawa. 
Counsel for the shippers declared in their 
concluding arguments that the system 
under which grain rates are controlled is 
a cold-blooded monopoly, and ought to 
erage concerns in 
Winnipeg have obtained entire control 
of all space and rates on the upper lakes, 
with the result that when the rush came 
last fall rates were forced to extraordi- 
narily high figures. The commission may 
be expected to make recommendations to 
Parliament that will remove these abuses, 


A. H. Batey. 
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The mills report Pacific northwestern 
flour market conditions fair to good for 
family trade, but bakery buying extreme- 
ly light. The strength in millfeed con- 
tinues a favorable factor, barring the 
fact that numerous mills are sacrificing 
profits on feeds by correspondingly cut- 
ting flour prices. 

Pacific mills are unable to do much 
business in the central West or the South- 
east, flour being quoted there by central 
western mills at $1@1.50 bbl below the 
cost of production here. About 20,000 
bbls flour moved from the north Pacific 
Coast to Atlantic ports by water in 
March, but the prevailing low offers pre- 
clude additional business. 

Export business to the United King- 
dom and the Orient is lifeless. There is 
a fair call from South and Central Amer- 
ica, but no other export demand. 

Soft wheat flour quotations are nomi- 
nally unchanged, but buyers are obtain- 
ing concessions. Blue-stem family pat- 
ent is quoted at $7.40@7.50 bbl, in 49-lb 
cottons; Washington bakers patent $6.80 
@6.90, and pastry flour $5.80@6.05, basis 
cotton 98's. 

Hard wheat top patents, basis 98-Ib 
cottons, carloads, seaboard, are quoted: 
Montana, $7@7.70 bbl; Dakota, $7.80@ 
8.45; Washington, made from Montana 
and/or Dakota and Pacific hard wheats, 
$6.90@7.30. 

The feed market continues very strong, 
with advancing prices, owing to the strong 
demand from California caused by 
drouth in that state. Washington mill- 
run is quoted at $30 ton, in straight cars, 
delivered, transit points. Montana mills 
are generally sold up on millfeed for 
March and April, but are quoting for 
June shipment at $30@31 ton. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pet. 
Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
TrYTTTTry 52,800 17,011 32 
52,800 34,485 65 
19,178 36 
13,371 25 
49,926 95 


April 1-7 
Previous week ..... 
Year ago 
Two years ago 
Three years ago.... 
Four years ago 16,832 35 
Five years ago 29,316 62 
Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 
Flour Pet. 
Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
57,000 12,983 23 
17,583 
19,888 
22,959 
54,343 
30,784 
20,709 


Twenty-seven interior mills in Wash- 
ington, Oregon and northern Idaho, for 
the two weeks ended March 31, 1923, with 
a two weeks’ capacity of 148,289 bbls of 
flour, made 75,842, or 51 per cent of 
capacity, against 73,563 made the pre- 
vious fortnight by 27 mills with a two 
weeks’ capacity of 136,560 bbls, or 54 
per cent of capacity. 


April 1-7 

Previous week 

Year ago 

Two years ago 
Three years ago.... 
Four years ago.... 
Five years ago 


57,000 


NOTES 


No. 2 yellow corn, eastern weights and 
grades, 20 days’ shipment, is selling here 
at $86 ton. 

Exports of American wheat to the 
Orient have about ceased, having been 
only 303,000 bus in March. 

The Puget Sound Baking. Co., Seattle, 
which was started about three months ago 
by: Harry and Herman Mosler, and which 


recently failed, shows liabilities of $82,- 
000 and assets of about the same amount. 

O. D. Fisher, president Fisher Flour- 
ing Mills Co., who has been in the Orient 
for three months, will return to Seattle 
on April 11. 

The United Kingdom was in the mar- 
ket this week for limited amounts of 
Pacific wheat, and a number of parcel 
lots were sold. 

During March 415 commercial ships 
passed through the Panama Canal, pay- 
ing $1,827,733 in tolls. For the six 
months ended March 31, 1923, canal tolls 
aggregated $8,589,505, against $5,645,343 
for the same period in 1922, 

W. C. Boeke, manager Cascade ( Mont.) 
Milling & Elevator Co., was in Seattle 
on April 6. He says that fall sown 
wheat in Montana came through the win- 
ter in excellent shape, and that recent 
heavy snow has put the ground in good 
condition for spring seeding, which is be- 
ginning. 

Federation wheat, an Australian vari- 
ety, has shown phenomenal yields, ac- 
cording to reports of several experi- 
mental stations. A 10-acre tract at the 
Burns, Oregon, experimental station pro- 
duced 82 bus per acre under irrigation. 
This wheat has done well both as a fall 
and a spring seeded wheat. 

Water shipments of flour in March to 
domestic ports from Puget Sound (Seat- 
tle and Tacoma) and from the Columbia 
River (Portland and Astoria) were: to 
New York, 8,700 bbls; Boston, 5,238; Sa- 
vannah, 1,000; Baltimore, 330; Mobile, 
2,014; San Francisco, 50,256; Los An- 
geles, 16,937; San Diego, 1,780. 

Seattle and Tacoma flour exports to 
the Orient in March were 299,180 bbls, as 
follows: to Shanghai, 100,549; Hongkong, 
84,207; Yokohama, 32,375; Tokyo, 4,875; 
Kobe, 555; Dairen, 5,010; Tientsin, 500; 
Swatow, 14,625; Amoy, 12,000; Fuchau, 
8,200; Manila, 21,509; Cebu, 4,150; Tloilo, 
4,125. Other exports: to Acajutla, 1,095 
bbls; Corinto, 2,490; La Libertad, 550; 
Amapala, 260; La Union, 75; Panama, 
1,310; Punta Arenas, 75; Acapulco, 150; 
Pacasmayo, 1,030; Salaverry, 55; Tambo 
de Moro, 1,030; Pisco, 1,030; Arica, 9,062; 
Guatemala, 1,996; Honolulu, 6,641. Total 
flour exports to the Orient from Seattle, 
Tacoma, Portland and Astoria in March 
were 336,234 bbls. 


OREGON 

PortLanp, Orecon.—There has _ not 
been much local flour trading. The mar- 
ket was steady, with the list unchanged 
at $7.55 bbl for family patents, $7.05 for 
bakers hard wheat and $7.30 for bakers 
blue-stem patents. 

The export flour market is inactive. In- 
quiries come from the Orient, but the 
prices indicated are too low to be con- 
sidered. Millers believe, however, that 
there will be more oriental buying before 
the season is over. 

Weekly flour output of Portland mills, 
in barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 

Fiour Pct, 
Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
April 1-7 57,000 98 48 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago 
Three years ago.... 
Four years ago 33,141 
Five years ago 25,600 

Rains in California have checked the 
demand for millfeed somewhat, but the 
market here is still strong, as there is a 
good local inquiry and stocks are not 
large. Mill-run is quoted at $34 ton, and 
middlings at $46. 

There has been some parcel trading in 
wheat with England during the week. 
Club is worth $1.25@1.26 bu here, and 
with the market again on an export basis; 


33,429 
21,133 
18,422 
46,508 


a gradual cleaning up of the surplus is 
looked for. Today’s bids at t - 
change: hard white, $1.34 bu; ‘soft white, 
$1.25; western white, $1.23; hard winter, 
northern spring and western red, $1.17. 
A moderate amount of business is pass- 
ing in the coarse grains, No. 2 eastern 
yellow corn closed at $35.50 ton bid. 


NOTES 


Wheat shipments last month were 251,- 
995 bus exported and 55,894 to California. 


Flour exports in March were 64,872 
bbls. Domestic shipments were 38,859 
bbls to California and 17,293 to Atlantic 
ports. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


MONTANA 


Great Faris, Mont.—Flour prices are 
steady. Quotations: patent $7 bbl, and 
first clear $5, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., 
Great Falls, in car lots. Bran $26 ton 
and standard middlings $28, same terms. 
The demand for feedstuffs from the Pa- 
cific Coast tends to hold up prices. 

NOTES 

Two recent snowstorms, bringing a fall 
of more than six inches, have added to 
the supply of moisture available for the 
growing crops. 

In order to bring the service of the 
state department of agriculture closer to 
the farmers whom it is intended to bene- 
fit, Commissioner C. C. Davis has an- 
nounced the establishment of a branch 
office at Sidney. This will carry with it 
a complete grain grading and testing 

uipment, and a scale inspector who will 
look after that work for the entire east- 
ern portion of the state. The new branch 
will furnish five stations, 

Joun A. Curry. 


LOS ANGELES 


Los Ancetes, Cat.—Very little interest 
was manifested in buying during the 
week ending April 5, buyers appearing 
to have their needs taken care of for 
present and near future needs. Receipts 
for the week were good, and prices quoted 
were as follows: Kansas short patents, 
$6.80@7 bbl, 95 per cent patents $6.60 
@6.80; Utah-Idaho bakers patents $6.80 
@7.25, 95 per cent patents $6.40@6.80; 
coast mills’ patents, $7@7.25. 

Millfeed yg my are practically un- 
changed, and the volume of business for 
the past week slackened; however, sev- 
eral round lots have been reported sold. 
Prices: Montana red, $86@37 ton; Utah- 
Idaho red $38@39; white $40@41. Port- 
land standard, $36.50@37.50 asked by 
shippers, which was too high for this 
market. 

* * 

The regular meeting of the Los An- 
geles Flour Men’s Club took place at the 
Bull Penn Inn on Friday, April 6. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Saw Francisco, Cat.—The flour market 
is practically unchanged. Mill prices are 
as follows: Dakota fancy patent $8.25@ 
8.60, standard patent $7.90@8.35, clear 
$7.15; Montana fancy patent $7.35@8.15, 
standard $7@7.70, clear $6.50; Kansas 
standard $6.75@7.10, fancy $7.50@8,— 
cotton 98’s, delivered, San Francisco. 


NOTES 

M. F. Baringer, grain man, of Phila- 
delphia, is visiting in San Francisco. 

Preliminary steps were taken at a 
meeting of the Clarksburg center of the 
Yolo County farm bureau on April 5 
looking toward the organization of a 
grain exchange as part of a countywide 
movement to co-operate with the state 
farm bureau’s exchange in the marketing 
of grain. Similar meetings had been held 
in Madison, Winters, Zamora and Plain- 
field, and the final meeting is to be held 
at Woodland on April 7. 

The Sperry Flour ‘Co. earned a net 
em of $753,567, after deduction for 

epreciation of plant and — 
during the six months ending March -1, 
1923, according to a circular that is 
proving exceptionally interesting to for- 
mer holders of the Portland Flouring 
Mill Co.’s securities. These earnings are 
equivalent to more than $20 a share on 
the preferred stock, after deduction of 
all prior charges, and are at the rate of 
approximately 5.8 times the annial- divi- 
dend requirements upon such stock. The. 


April 11, 1923 


combined net earnings of the Sperry 
Flour Co. and its present subsidiary, the 
Portland Flouring Mills Co., in 1915 are 
calculated at $1,721,151; by 1920 these 
had been increased to $4,165,645. Net 


earnings in that period amounted to an 
equivalent of more than $60 a share on 
preferred stock, after all deductions. 


UTAH 


Ocpen, Uran.—Flour prices remained 
practically unchanged during the week 
ending April 7, but demand was much 
brisker and there were many orders for 
immediate shipment from southeastern 
states and also from California points. 
Millers held a much more optimistic view 
at the end of the week than earlier, and 
expressed the belief that there would be 
a spring trade of good proportions. 

The southeastern market has been the 
most interesting to the Utah millers in 
the past few days. Utah flour was sold 
in that territory at $6.60@6.70 bb! for 
soft wheat and $6.75@7 for high patents, 
basis 98-lb cotton bags, f.o.b., lower Mis- 
sissippi River points. 

California took considerable, the «iio- 
tations being $6.50@6.75 bbl for faiily 
patents and $6.85 for bakers flour, in 
98-lb cotton bags, f.o.b., California ¢om- 
mon points. Local prices were $6.25 bbl 
for family patents and $5.75@6 for soft 
wheat flours, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden, 48-1 
cotton bags. 

Steady demand for bran continues, ind 
millers report this market the stronyest 
for six months. The local price heli at 
$33@35 ton, f.o.b., Ogden, in car lots. 
California buyers were quoted $38 40, 
car lots, f.o.b., California common poiits. 

There were only light arrivals of wheat. 
The price, milling-in-transit _ billing, 
freight paid to Ogden, was $1.23 bu for 
No. 1 soft white, $1.27@1.28 for No. 1 
northern spring and $1.30 for No. 1 hard 
winter. 

NOTES 


Announcement is made that machinery 
and other equipment for the 1,200-)bl 
Husler mill, to be built in Salt Lake City, 
have been ordered, Allis-Chalmers equip- 
ment will be used. 

The Utah Agricultural College has just 
completed a three-year experiment in 
barley growing with irrigation, finding 
the highest yields were produced when 
15 to 171% inches of water were applied 
to the crop. More than this reduced ihe 
yield. 

Blackman & Griffin, for many years 
in the commission business in Ogden, have 
sold their uptown location and will build 
on railroad trackage, planning to continue 
the handling of fruits and vegetables in 
car lots, the creamery business, an a 
seed selling division. 

Investigation of a report that Ogien 
bakers are not using Ogden flour is to he 
made by the public affairs committee of 
the Kiwanis Club, following a criticism of 
this alleged ‘situation by a member of 
that organization. Bakers claim that they 
use much Ogden flour, but buy other flour 
for blending purposes. 

M. S. Eccles, president First Utah 
National and First Utah Savings banks, 
has taken over the active management of 
those banks following the resignation of 
Orval W. Adams as managing vice presi- 
dent, he becoming vice president of the 
Utah State National Bank, Salt Luke 
City. President Eccles is identified with 
many Utah industries, including soe 
flour milling interests. 

Notice of appeal in the case of the 
Consolidated Mills & Feed Yards agaiiist 
the Utah Milling & Feed Yards Co., Hiin- 
sen Live Stock & Feeding Co. and others 
has been filed in the district court !y 
two defendants, Adam Patterson and P. 
A. Blair. The companies involved have at 
various times had control of a large «l- 
falfa feed mill and stock feeding yards 
near Ogden, the litigation relating to this 
chain of ownership. 

W. E. Zuprann. 





There has been for some time a short- 
age of native wheat in the Saltillo dis- 
trict of Mexico, and although there is a 
prospect of a good crop after July of 
this year, there should be a present (e- 
mand for American wheat, as the duty 
on flour from the United States has becn 
increased recently, in’ the opinion of 
Consul Fred R. Robinson, ‘Saltillo. - 
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Quotations corrected to date shown. 








DULUTH, APRIL 7 
FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 





Superior, f.0.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 
1923 1922 

Family patent ........ $6.95 @7.25 $7.90@8.20 
Bakers patent ........ 6.75@7.00 7.50@7.856 
First clear, Jute ...... 5.55@5.80 5.25@5.80 
Second clear, jute..... 3.90@4.05 4.10@4.55 
No. 2 semolina ....... 6.50@6.75 7.25@7.50 
Durum patent ........ 6.05@6.30 6.75@7.00 

RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mill, per barrel, in cottons: 


pure white, $4. 80; No. 2 straight, $4.50; No. 
$ dark, $3.55; No. 5 blend, $5.20; No. $ rye; 
$4.30. 

WHEAT—Continuea cold weather delaying 
seeding operations in the Northwest and 
bullish crop news from the winter wheat belt 
were the outstanding factors accountable 
for the closing day’s strength. Demand kept 
prices working, so that futures showed gains 
of 1%. @2%c. The cash demand absorbed 
daily offerings. Choice and millable grades 
were taken by milling interests at good pre- 
miums. 

CLOSING PRICES 

Daily closing prices of northern wheat, on 

track, in cents, per bushel: 


--Dark northern—, -——Northern—, 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 1 No. 2 
March 31. 124% 121% 120% 117% 
April 2... 123% 120% 119% 116% 
April 3... 124% 121% 120% 117% 
April 4... 124% 121% 120% 117% 
April 5... 125 122 121 118 
April 6... 125% 122% 121% 118% 
April 7... 127% 124% 123% 120% 
-———Amber durum——,_ -——Durum—, 
March N No. 2 No.1 No. 2 


0.1 0. 
31... 113% @120% 111% @118% 108% 106% 


April 

2 114% @120% 112% @118% 109% 107% 
3 114% @120% 112%@118% 109% 107% 
4.... 114% @120% 112% @118% 109% 107% 
5.... 11556@121% 113% @119% 110% 108% 
6 116% @122% 114% @120% 111% 109% 
7 


119 @125 117 @123 114 112 


Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents, per bushel: 
Corn Oats Rye 
3 mixed No.3 white No.1 Barley 
Mech. 31.. 67% 40% @41% 78% 45@62 
April 2.. 66% 39% @40% 78% 45 @62 
April 3.. 67% 39% @40% 78% 45@62 
April 4.. 68 39% @40% 78% 45@62 
April 5.. 68% 40 @41 78% 45 @62 
April 6.. 69% 40% @41% 78% 45@62 
April 7.. 72% 40% @411% 79% 45@62 


Daily closing prices of wheat futures dur- 
ing the week, per bushel: 


-—Spring— oa Durum—, 

May July May July 
March 81. 122% 121% 110% 110% 
April 2... 121% 121% 110% 110% 
April 3... 122% 122% 110% 110% 
April 4... 122% 123 110% 111 
April 5... 123 123% 111% 112 
April 6... 123% 123% 112% 113% 
April 7... 125% 125% 115 115% 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


o-—Receipts——, -——Shipments—, 


Wheat— 1928 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 
Spring .... 138 39 6396 1 95 278 
Durum .... 592 217 260 ee 20 5 
Winter «cess 9 5 ee 4 es 

Totals 730 265 661 1 119 283 
Gore ..i ces 95 44 7 
OR .ivcen es 80 
Me scwoume 13 185 139 1 

Bonded 1 oe 
Barley .... 19 109 1 es os Ss 
Flaxseed .. 2 14 13 7 47 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

-—Domestic—. ——Bonded—, 
1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 
250 6,870 937 





+» 588 5,928 5,012 36 a 2 

-.9,235 3,877 490 71 oe o% 

- 820 436 34 68 9 1 

Flaxse ed. 11 85 1,601 ee 1 


GRAIN STOCKS 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, April 7, and 
receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in bush- 
els (000s omitted): Receipts by 

7-Wheat stocks—, ———grade——, 
1923 1922 1921 1928 1922 1921 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 


12dkn 

1,2 n $42' 155 i7- 91 14 += 69 
3 dk n 

3 nor 10° 71 ° 68 9 10 109 
All other ~~ 

2, Pring 2078 764 © 512 6 19 7% 
1,2dur f1/881 “395 “104 190 42 38 
All other 

durum ..6,896 3,271 1,750 198 75 24 


Winter .... 1 97 3 250 2 il 
Mixed AL ee 5 42 1 113 212 


—— iC 


11,155 4,758 2,491 740 275 6537 
FLAXSEED 

bu overing operations, together with new 

tenn influenced stronger market condi- 

$3,063 May touched $3.18 bu, and July 

06%, but increased receipts in the Min- 


Totals 


neapolis and Winnipeg markets created a 
bearish sentiment that it was difficult to 
shake off. Crushing interests here dropped 
the spot price 4c, to a basis of 14@1l6c over 
May. Local stocks were reported as 10,797 
bus at the close of business, April’7. Little 
is coming this way, higher Quotations divert- 
ing it elsewhere. 


7—Close——_,, 

Opéning . April 8 

April2 High Low April7 1922 

May ..$3.01% $3.18% $3.01% $3.15 $2.53% 
July .. 2.91% 3.06% 2.91% 3.02% 2.55 


Grain movement at Duluth-Superior for 
March, 1923 and 1922, in bushels: 

















—e ’ 1923 1922 
WERE °0 0s ac cade ccsce 2,442,601 2,581,437 
Bonded wheat ....... 52,732 40,954 

Totals sicsevcscres 2,495,333 2,622,391 
GED acicepecereecnes 65,213 2,153,718 
DGGtneksseooes eB ee 27,075 130,760 
Bonded oats ........ —— santas 
BRUNE, con gsaqgcsccesa 79,055 174,969 
= DONTOT on ccccs 9,07 yore er 

Gabe henee os aes 1,941,626 2,108,714 
Bonded Pe ‘Tee °C ee eee 
pag Oe eee 74,097 126,424 
Bonded flaxseed ..... S300" = aveee ° 

WED coskcccccccs 4,708,080 7,316,976 

SHIPMENTS— 1923 1922 
WROERE cose cccccccces 242,409 247,085 
Bonded wheat ....... 20 = ww eee 

, eer 242,429 247,085 
GE acGaetruventases.. . '960a8e 37,515 
TE o0nbacs eo ndeocos 39,486 25,759 
DEEN ncéancccesecse 8 | | ¢e0ese 41,596 
Bonded barley oe arr yee 
Wiaxseed ....ccccece 1,572 125,392 
Bonded flaxseed ..... SG,680°  *  Seecee 

Totals .ccccver ° 315,722 477,347 





CHICAGO, APRIL 7 





FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b., Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 
TROTOREMES 2. cccccccoctscsccecs $7.40@7.50 
Spring patents, jute ..........+... 6.40@6.80 
Spring straights, jute ............ 5.90@6.50 
Spring clears, jute ..........; -. 4.90@5.50 
Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute ........ 3.30@3.90 
City mills’ spring patents, jute.... 7.25@7.50 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute .......$5.90@6.35 
Patent, 95 per Cent .....cccceeese 5.30 @5.85 
Clear, Kansas, jute ......+.++.005 4.50@4.90 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR 
Patent, southern, jute ........... $6.10 @6.40 
Straight, southern, jute .......... 5.60@6.00 
Clear, southern, jute ............ 4.80@5.20 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl..... $4.30@4.70 
Rye flour, standard, jute ......... 4.10@ 4.40 


WHEAT—Local cash market firm. Red 
winters in light supply. All offerings were 
readily disposed of. Hard winters in good 
demand, with elevator interests chief buyers, 
to go into store to apply on May contracts. 
Mills also took fair quantities. Springs in 
light supply, and demand spasmodic. Some 
durum sold during the week, with Nos. 1 
and 2 bringing around 7@12c under May. 
Shipping sales 175,000 bus, partly for export. 
Receipts of all wheat were 240 cars, against 
58 a year ago. No. 1 red $1.31% @1.34% bu, 
No. 2 red $1.31% @1.338%; No. 1 hard $1.23% 
@1.23%, No. 2 hard $1.23@1.23%, No. 3 
hard $1.20% @1.21%; No. 1 dark northern 
$1.24% @1.33%, No. 2 dark $1.23% @1.30%, 
No. 1 northern, $1.21% @1.26%. 

CORN—Market firmer, with prices up 1% 
@2%c for the week. Good demand from 
industries, and good sales for export re- 
ported. Sales for shipment totaled 1,515,000 
bus. Receipts, 876 cars, against 815 a year 
ago. No. 2 mixed 77%c bu, No. 3 mixed 
76% @i7ic, No. 4 mixed 75% @75%c; No. 2 
yellow 77% @77%c, No. 3 yellow 76% @77 X%c, 
No. 4 yellow 75% @76%c; No. 2 white 77% 
@77%Cc, No. 3 white 76% @76\%c. 

RYE—Receipts larger, but demand good, 
coming mainly from_ elevators. Market 
firmer, and fair quantities were sold to go 
into store. Receipts, 166 cars, against 30 a 
year ago. No. 2 was quoted at 82@83%c bu. 


CORN GOODS—Mills operating steadily, 
and doing a fair business for this time of 
year. Trade’ .only. taking on requirements, 
and prefers to buy at frequent intervals 
rather than to book ahead. Over-sea busi- 
ness quiet, and only small lots taken by for- 
eigners. Corn flour $1.87% @2 per cwt, white 
and yellow granulated corn meal $1.75 @1.95, 
white and yellow cream meal $1.75@1.95, 
pearl and granulated hominy $1.75@2, oat- 
meal $2.85, jute, car lots, f.o.b., icago; 
rolled oats, $2.57% per 90-lb sack. 

LINSEED OIL MEAL—Market still de- 
clining, with prices fully $2 lower for the 
week. Resellers quoting 34 per cent protein 
meal at $43 ton, Chicago, and 32 per cent at 
$41. Mills are running on 34 per cent, but 
claim to have sold all, and therefore offering 
only 31 per cent, which they are quoting at 
$41 ton, Chicago. Mills say trade is quiet, 
although resellers are able to sell scattered 
cars by going out after business. Miljls run- 
ning full time, and are expecting shipments 
of Argentine flaxseed very soon, most of 
which will come through eastern ports.. They 


expect to run on imported stuff through the 
coming summer. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Week’s receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain (000’s omitted): 


-Receipts— -Shipments— 
1923 1922 1923 


Flour, bbis..... 353 245 288 197 
Wheat, bus.... 459 282 307 197 
Corn, bus...... 1,486 1,523 844 939 
Oats, bus..... - 1,291 809 947 824 
Rye, bus....... 203 37 14 26 
Barley, bus.... 194 64 78 48 





MILWAUKEE, APRIL 7 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, in cot- 
ton, per barrel, f.o.b., Milwaukee: 


This year Last year 
Spring patent ........ $7.00@7.50 $8.40@8.50 
Spring straight ....... 6.40@6.75 7.65@7.80 
First clear .........+. 5.40@5.80 5.50@6.00 
Second clear ......... 4.10@4.95 4.25@5.25 
Kansas patent . --. 6.80@6.90 7.15@7.55 


Kansas straight .. 6 

Rye flour, white 5.6 

Rye flour, straight ... . 5.20 

Rye flour, dark ....... 3.70@4.50 3.80@4.90 
1.50 
1.4 
1 





Corn flour, 100 Ibs .... 
Corn meal, 100 Ibs .... 
Corn grits, 100 lbs .... 

MILLFEED—Easier. Mills keep sold up, 
but main demand is upon jobbers. Discounts 
on deferred shortened, but offers light and 
inquiry only fair. Bran and middlings 50c 
ton lower, bran ranging 50c@$1 over mid- 
dlings. Hominy feed up 50c. Meals easier 
and $1@1.50 ton lower. Gluten feed declined 


1.90@1.95 


$2 ton. Comparative prices, car lots, per 
ton, in 100-lb sacks: 
This year Last year 

Standard bran... .$29.50@30.50 $23.00@23.50 
Winter bran ..... 30.00@31.00 23.00@23.50 
St. fine middiings. 29.00@29.50 24.50@25.00 
Flour middlings... .....@32.00 27.00@28.00 
Red dog ......... 34.00@35.00 32.00@32.50 
yO GeOG 2. csccccs 28.00@28.50 22.60@23.00 
Hominy feed ..... 31.50@32.00 22.00@22.50 
Reground oat feed 14.50@15.00 .....@..... 


Old process oil 

| AAS 43.50@44.00 54.00@55.00 
Cottonseed meal .. 44. me fy 00 .....@48.50 
Gluten feed ...... -@38.65 -@32.65 

WHEAT—Closed arm to 2c higher. Re- 
ceipts, 54 cars; last week, 56; last year, 9. 
Offerings small, and readily absorbed by 
shippers and millers. Durums and soft win- 
ter in sharp request. Fancy No. 1 dark 
northern ranged 4@8c over Minneapolis May 
price; No. 1 red winter 8@13c over ai 
No. 1 hard winter, May to 2c over. 
dark Dakota northern closed at $1. MOL 31, 
No, 2 $1.22@1.27, No. 3 $1.20@1.24; No. 1 
red winter $1.30@1.36, No. 2 @1.29@1.35, No. 
3 $1.27@1.32; No. 1 hard winter $1.24@1.25, 
No. 2 $1.23@1.24, No. 3 $1.20@1.23; No. 1 
mixed $1.27@1.31, No. 2 $1.22@1.29, No. 3 
$1.20@1.27. 

RYE—Closed %c higher. Receipts, 37 
cars; last week, 41; last year, 22. Offerings 
light; some shipping demand, but millers 
inactive. Basis slightly easier, No. 2 spot 
selling at %@ic under May price. Export 
buying on liberal scale. No. 2 closed at 
83@83%e. 

CORN—Closed 2% @38c higher. Receipts, 
250 cars; last week, 228; last year, 178. 
Sharp competition for light offerings. Basis 
sharply improved, No. 3 white and yellow 
ranging 1@1%c over May price and mixed 
discounted %c. No. 3 white closed at 78@ 
78%c; No. 3 yellow, 783@78%c; No, 3 mixed, 
77% @77%e. 

OATS—Closed %c higher. Receipts, 176 
cars; last week, 278; last year, 128. Good 
shipping and local demand; offerings light. 
Basis steady, with light weight easier. No. 
3 white spot ranged ic over to %c under 
May price, according to weight; wild oats 
mixtures, lc under. No. 3 white closed at 
45% @48c, 

BARLEY—Closed steady to 1c higher. Re- 
ceipts, 107 cars; last week, 128; last year, 
47. Market quiet. Receipts moderate and 
choice salable, while low grades were slow. 
Choice to fancy, bright, 47@49-ib test, quot- 
able at 69@71c; fair to good, 44@46-ib test, 
60@68c; light weight, 40@43-lb test, 58@ 
62c; feed, 58@60c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS.AND ‘SHIPMENTS 
7Receipts— --Shipments— 
192 1923 1922 


1923 
Flour, bbis... 14,000 25,900 2,350 3,500 
Wheat, bus.. 82,600 15,400 74,250 24,750 
Corn, bus + 370,000 263,440 251,250 406,768 
Oats, bus.... 378,810 258,030 278,050 290,500 
Rye, bus..... 54,385 31,130 63,420 35,730 
Barley, bus.. 169,060 73,680 43,740 53,460 
Feed, tons... 600 150 4,560 7,870 





NEW YORK, APRIL 7 

FLOUR—Market dull, with no improve- 
ment. Only cheerful feature is fact* that 
jobbers’ deliveries are increasing. Statistical 
position here improved. Export market 
auiet. Quotations: spring fancy patents $7 
@7.75, standard patent $6.25@6.90, though 
some sales reported at $6; clears, $5.50@6; 
hard winter short patent $6.40@6.90, straight 
$6@6.40, clear $5.25@5.75;. soft winter 
straights, $5.75@6.25; cae A 50@5.25,—all 
in jutes. Receipts, 234, 322 b 

WHEAT—Active export » JOR, Crop 
news a little more bullish. Underlying sen- 
timent divided. Quotations: ‘No. 2 red, c.i.f., 
domestic, $1.49%, nominal; No. 1 dark spring, 
ef, $1.52%; No. 2° hard winter, c.if., ex- 


port, $1.35; No. 1 northern Manitoba, c.i.f., 
export, $1.33; No. 2 mixed durum, c.i.f., ex- 
port. $1.27%. Receipts, 2,175,600 bus. 
CORN—Market quiet. Advanced along 
with wheat. Cash situation strong. Feeding 
requirements believed to be large. Quota- 
tions: No. 2 yellow, 95c; No. 2 mixed, 94%c; 
No. 2 white, 95c. Receipts, 114,000 bus. 
OATS—Absence of individual feature. 
Prices influenced largely by action of other 
grains. Quotations: No. 2 white, 56c; No. 3 
white, 54@54%c. Receipts, 324,000 bus. 





ST. LOUIS, APRIL 7 


FLOUR—Quote, nominally, jute basis, 
f.o.b., St. Louis: 

SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
i cand be neawadaaed o os $6.20@6.60 
DE checceedsssandea cade eee 5.90@6.15 
gL a ee ree 4.80@5.40 

HARD WINTER FLOU 
EE. 5 64 Kaw > $00:40:0400400060000% 5.80@6.10 
GEE. cceedcerscevrrccdoes oogere 5.10@5.30 
WESt CIOAP 2. cc ccccccvcccccceces 4.40@4.75 

SOFT WINTER FLOUR 
PES. 0 690 005 44 'on 600 eneesebaeene 6.10@6.40 
PEE, cd.c0vs0s wis 6066300 ene eRe 4 5.50@5.80 
Be GD . ceenececetnsncousesess 4.50@4.80 


MILLFEED—The market was very dull all 
week, with few variations in price quota- 
tions, and demand and offerings limited. 
Sales of mixed car lots are absorbing the 
bulk of the mills’ output. Quotations, per 
ton, in 100-lb sacks: hard winter bran, $31@ 


31.50; soft winter bran, $31.50@31.75; gray 
shorts, $33@34. 
WHEAT—Closing prices showed little 


change from last week’s close. No choice 
soft wheat was offered, and there was little 
demand. Hard wheat demand quiet, and 
offerings light. Receipts, 226 cars, against 
258 last week. Cash prices: No. 2 red $1.38@ 
1.39, No. 3 red $1.36, No. 4 red $1.31; No. 1 
hard $1.25, No. 2 hard $1.23@1.24. 

CORN—Market for futures exhibited great 
strength. No. 2 yellow corn sold locally at 
80c, the highest price on the crop. Receipts, 
431 cars, against 313. Cash prices: No, 3 
corn 77%c, No. 4 corn 76c; No. 2 yellow 79 
@80c, No. 3 yellow 77% @78c; No. 2 white 
79@80%c, No. 3 white 77% @77 %e. 

OATS—Shipping demand was slightly bet- 
ter, but the market generally was dull and 
inactive. Receipts, 275 cars, against 277. 
Cash prices: No. 2 oats, 48c; No. 3 oats, 46 
@4i7c; No. 4 oats, 46c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

7—-Receipts— -—Shipments— 

1922 1923 1922 
Flour, bbls... 70,390 166,620 121,990 
Wheat, bus.. 439,200 331,425 452,110 297,340 


Corn, bus.... 656,500 429,000 509,315 284,640 
Oats, bus.... 836,000 414,000 962,951 420,900 
Rye, bus..... re 25,730 3,120 
Barley, bus.. 9,600 11,200 9,850 5,030 





TOLEDO, APRIL 7 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98’s, f.o.b., mill, $6.15@6.40; local springs, 
$6.55 @6.90; local hard winters, $6.15. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b., 
Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran ............ $.....@34.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed ...... - @34.00 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 32.50 @34.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 36 cars, 31 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 44 cars, 29 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 30 cars, 24 contract, 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
-—-Receipts— --Shipments— 


1923 1922 1923 1922 
Wheat, bus.. 50,400 32,200 66,380 42,395 
Corn, bus.... 55,000 31,250 10,800 18,295 
Oats, bus.... 61,500 53,300 259,595 26,450 





BUFFALO, APRIL 7 
FLOUR—Prices, per barrel, in cotton 98’s, 
carloads: 


Be ONE, GOTTRE ook. sive cciceses $7.60 @7.85 
BE PURINE. 6.6.0 0.0068 veceseteces 7.35 @7.55 
EEE edadils owes eda veg sapaes 5.70 @5.95 
Sr EE. MOUND 6. o.0's w2:6:0'9-0:08 40000 5.25 @5.50 
Ge SEE cowie cenecdecrceosssns 5.15@5.25 
MILLFEED— Sacked 
SS EE, Babb Gb 6-050 69-4.0>-4s sp 00 $31.75 @32.00 
Standard middlings, ton ....... 31.75 @32.00 
Flour middlings, ton ........... 34.25 @34.50 
Ge, TD 055.50 06 00.0'c0 6000 36.75 @37.00 
Hominy feed, white, ton 33.00 @ 33.25 
Corn meal, coarse, ton .... . 33.60@33.85 
Cracked corn, ton ........ - 33.10@33.35 
Oil meal, 31 per cent, ton 39.50@ 40.50 





Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent, ton 50.50@51.00 
Cottonseed meal, 41 per cent, ton 48.50@49.00 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent, ton 44.00@44.50 
Brewers’ grains, ton ........... 40.25 @40.50 

WHEAT —tThere were no offerings at the 
close, and millers showed little interest in 
the market at ruling prices. 

CORN—Cash showed an advance in excess 
of that of futures. Local mills were the best 
buyers. Closing: No. 2 yellow, 89c; No. 3 
yellow, 87%c; No. 4 yellow, 83@84c; No. 5 
yellow, 81% @82c. 

OATS—Receipts were light, with sales at 
%ec over preceding day’s prices. Closing: 
No. 2 white, 583@53%c; No. 3 white, 52c; No. 
4 white, 50%ec 

BARLEY—Offerings continued light, with 
more inquiries and a better demand. Quota- 








172 


tions: malting, 78@80c; feed, 72@76c,—on 
track, through billed. Malting in store, 77@ 
80c; opening shipment, 76@78c. 

RYE—No. 2 was quoted at 90c, asked, a 
decline of 2c, compared with last week's 
close. 





KANSAS CITY, APRIL 7 
WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7Receipts— --Shipments- 
1923 1922 1923 1922 
Flour, bbis... 11,325 13,000 75,075 87,425 


882,900 876,150 572,400 1,085,400 
285,000 247,500 288,750 197,500 


Wheat, bus.. 
Corn, bus.... 





Oats, bus....336,600 98,600 133,500 36,000 
Rye, bus..... 2,200 S600 3 cewes 2,200 
Barley, bus.. 7,500 33,000 2,600 20,800 
Bran, tons... 800 680 5,540 4,000 
Hay, tons.... 17,320 5,016 2,880 1,020 
BALTIMORE, APRIL 7 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 
Spring first patent ......ccceseens $6.90@7.15 
Spring standard patent .......... 6.40@6.65 
Hard winter short patent ........ 6.50@6.75 
Hard winter straight ..........6+. 6.00 @6.25 
Soft winter short patent ......... 6.30@6.55 
Soft winter straight (near-by).... 5.50@5.75 
Rye flour, white ...cccscccccccces 4.80@5.15 
Rye flour, medium ........+esee0% 4.05 @4.35 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent .........+-.+- $8.15 
City mills’ winter patent .......-....6+ 7.86 
City mills’ winter straight ............ 7.26 


MILLFEED—Lower in instances and gen- 
erally slow. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton: spring bran, $35.50@36; soft winter 
bran, $37@37.50; standard middlings, $35@ 
35.50; flour middlings, $37.50@38.50; red dog, 
$40@41; city mills’ middlings, $35.50@36.50, 

WHEAT—Advanced 1%@4c; demand and 
movement moderate. Receipts, 680,494 bus; 
exports, 292,000; stock, 1,941,177. Closing 
prices: spot No. 2 red winter, $1.41; spot 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.38; range of 
southern for week, $1.05 @1.37. 


CORN—Gained 2%c; movement and de- 
mand only fair. Receipts, 205,059 bus; ex- 
ports, 192,857; stock, 1,083,541. Closing 


prices: domestic No. 3 yellow or better, track, 
90c; contract, spot, 87%4c; No. 2, spot, 90%c; 
range of southern for week, 82% @90c; near- 
by yellow cob, bbl, $4.50. 

OATS—Declined %c; demand and move- 
ment increasing. Receipts, 138,689 bus; ex- 
ports, 50,000; stock, 492,957. Closing prices: 
No. 2 white, domestic, 54@54%c; No. 3 white, 
domestic, 53%c 

RYE—Improved %c; movement and de- 
mand good. Receipts, 415,984 bus; exports, 
471,914; stock, 3,092,970. Closing price of 
No. 2 western for export, 91c. 





PHILADELPHIA, APRIL 7 
FLOUR—Receipts this week, 13,458,921 lbs 
in sacks. Exports, 18,598 sacks to Hamburg, 
1,500 to London, 300 to Londonderry, 927 to 


Glasgow, 3,936 to Pirzus, 1,331 to Gibraltar, 
8,016 to Ceuta, 2,310 to Melilla and 3,060 to 
Copenhagen. Quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-Ib jute sacks: 

Spring firat patent ....ccccccccces $7.15 @7.50 
Spring standard patent .......... 6.65 @7.00 
BPTI APSt ClOOF 2 occcccneccesers 5.25@5.7 
Hard winter short patent ........ 6.50@7.00 
Hard winter straight ............ 6.25@6.50 


Soft winter straight 5.50@6.50 

RYE FLOUR—In moderate but ample sup- 
ply and quiet, with little change in prices. 
Quotations: $5.15@5.40 bbl in sacks, accord- 
ing to quality. 

BUCKWHEAT FLOUR—With very little 
stock around and practically no demand, the 
market is nominal, and quotations are omit- 
ted in the absence of important transactions. 

MILLFEED—tTrade quiet, but supplies 
small and values generally well maintained, 
Quotations, car lots, per ton: 


 ... _.. Se ELe REPLERE EEE C $36.50@37.50 
BOkE WIMtSE OTER . cccevcccccsecs 38.00 @38.50 
Standard middlings ........... 36.50@37,.00 
Flour middlings ..........se.0.8 37.50@38.00 
ROG GOW .cccccccseccccccescces 41.00 @42.00 

WHEAT—Offerings light, and market ad- 


vanced 3c. Receipts, 586,716 bus; exports, 
1,565,763; stock, 2,112,074. Quotations: 
Ne. 8 red witte® ..ccccsscces art b by 36% 
Bee, GB COG WHOS cc wcctvesses 1.31% @1.32% 
No. 4 red winter ............ 1.29% @1.30% 
BuO, © FOR WIMCEP occ ccccvces 1.25% @1.26% 
No. 4 red winter, garlicky.... 1.25% @1.27% 
No. 56 red winter, garlicky.... 1.20% @1.22% 
Mixed wheat 8c under red winter. Sample 


according to quality. 

CORN—Market eased off %c early in week, 
but subsequently advanced 2c and closed 
firm at net rise of 1%c. Very little stock 
being offered. Receipts, 170,533 bus; exports, 
295,141; stock, 285,852. Quotations: car lots, 
in export elevator, No. 2 88@8&8%c, No. 8 
86% @87%e, No. 4 85@86c; car lots for local 
trade, No. 2 yellow 92% @93%c, No. 3 yel- 
low 91% @92%c. 

CORN PRODUCTS—Quiet, but offerings 
light and market firm in sympathy with 
strength of raw material. Quotations: 

Kiln-dried— 100-1b sacks 

00 





Granulated yellow meal, > od es ++ @2. 
Granulated white meal, fancy.. eee + @2.00 
Yellow table meal, fancy ........ @2.00 
White table meal, fancy ......... -@2.00 
White corn flour, fancy — 00@2. 25 
Yellow corn flour, fancy .... ++ 2.00@2.25 
Pearl hominy and grits .......... ++. . @2.00 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases, 24 

pkgs 24 og each .......ceeeceee - @2.00 


but demand slow 
Receipts, 96,036 


OATS—Offerings light, 
and market eased off %c. 


bus; exports, 70,000; stock, 807,483. Quota- 
tions: No. 2 white, 54% @55c; No. 3 white, 
53% @5ic. 


OATMEAL—Quiet and without important 
change. Quotations: ground oatmeal, 100-lb 
sacks, $3.75; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per 
two 90-lb sacks, $5.80; patent cut, per two 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


100-lb sacks, $7.60@8; pearl barley, in s00-i Ib 
sacks, fine $6.30, coarse $3.25. 
MONTH'S RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 
According to the monthly grain table is- 
sued by the Commercial Exchange, the re- 
ceipts and exports of flour, wheat and corn 
in March were as follows, with comparisons: 





Flour, Wheat, Corn, 
Receipts— bbls bus bus 
March, 1923.... 817,378 4,326,187 910,905 
February, 1923. 250,202 3,955,739 1,660,008 
March, 1922.... 274,820 3,393,288 2,245,712 
March, 1921.... 245,818 1,089,426 2,717,824 
Exports— 
March, 1923.... 338,002 4,231,275 561,711 
February, 1923. 40,559 3,262,915 1,504,813 
March, 1922.... 73,865 1,965,645 1,756,790 
March, 1921. 36,445 1,471,654 1,996,269 
MINNEAPOLIS, APRIL 10 


Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or round 
lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, per 
196 lbs, were within the following range: 


April 10 Year ago 

Short patent, 98-lb 
COCEOR crccccccecoes $6.75 @7.80 $8.05 @8.80 
Standard patent ...... 6.60@7.20 7.90@8.20 
Second patent ........ 6.40@6.95 7.55@7.70 
*First clear, jute ..... 4.75@5.30 5.50@5.70 
*Second clear, jute ... 3.70@4.10 3.50@4.00 


*140-lb jutes, 


Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 


ment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, today (April 10), 
in jute, were: 

April 10 Year ago 
No. 2 semolina ....... $6.10@6.25 $6.90@7.05 
DUFEM HOUF .nccccscs §.25@5.55 ....@5.70 
GON occcttiscsecsecé 3.60@3.75 4. 10@4. 25 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Minneapolis milis for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


1923 1922 1921 1920 
April 15.. ...... 230,110 258,160 215,950 
April 8... 304,195 259,350 264,360 197,745 
April 1... 313,010 303,230 313,065 233,640 
March 24. 298,590 287,280 315,430 230,965 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1923 1922 1921 1920 
April 15.. ...... 2,570 1,485 2,345 
April 8... 750 4,270 7,906 = .wscce 
April 1... 1,215 2,240 9,955 7,290 
March 24, 1,714 1,070 2,005 7,085 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 

The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 
Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, -—Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1922 1921 1922 1921 
Feb. 3. 55 58,800 151,795 135,825 1,137 
Feb. 10. 42 50,875 150,300 150,150 ‘ne 
Feb. 17. 50 57,900 161,510 182,505 
Feb. 24. 51 56,500 180,620 156,095 
Mch, 3. 49 59,350 192,325 154,730 
Mch, 10 51 61,600 200,935 186,180 ene 
Mch, 17 61 55,050 199,155 170,730 357 
Mch, 24 52 55,950 192,390 176,885 alee 
Mch, 31 54 59,350 187,625 144,852 
Apr. 7.. 43 49,000 140,390 121,440 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (April 10), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 

April 10 Year ago 
BAR co ccccscccces $26.50@27.00 $20.00@20.50 
Stand. middlings.. 26.50@27.00 21.50@22.00 
Flour middlings... 30.00@31.00 24.50@26.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jite 31.00@33.00 30.00@33.00 


CEREAL PRICES 
Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $30.50@30.75 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 30.50@30.75 





No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 30.50@30.75 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*... 30.50@30.75 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. - @26.00 
White corn meal, sranulatedt. 2.10@ 2.15 
Corn meal, yellowf ....... ° 2.05@ 2.10 
Rye flour, white* ..... ° 4.60@ 4.65 
Rye flour, pure dark* .. 3.70@ 3.75 
Whole wheat flour, bbift .. 6.50@ 6.60 
Graham, standard, bbit ... +. 6.40@ 6.50 
BOGTIOG GORE ce ccececescvcecece «+++ @2.57% 
Linseed Oil meal® .......05e00% 39.00 @ 40.00 

*In sacks. tPer 100 lbs. {Per bbl in sacks. 


**90-lb jute sacks. 


CASH WHEAT PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 dark, No. 2 northern, 


May and July wheat at Minneapolis, per 
bushel; 

No. 1 dark No. 1 nor 
April 4 «+ -$1.22% @1.30% $1.20%@1.28% 
ADT 6 nccce 1.23% @1.31% 1.21% @1.29% 
April 6 ..... 1.23% @1.31% 1.21% @1.29% 
AST FT acces 1.25% @1.338% 1.23% @1.31% 
April 9 ..... 1.25% @1.33% 1.23% @1.31% 
April 10 ..... 1.23% @1.31% 1.21% @1.29% 

No. 2 dark No. 2 nor 
AGOTR & occee $1.19% @1.25% $1.17% @1.23% 
Apetl GT cece 1.204% @1.26% 1.18%@1.24% 
April 6 ..... 1.205% @1.26% 1.18% @1.24% 
April 7 + 122% @1.28% 1.20% @1.26% 
April 9 ..... 1.22% @1.28% 1.20% @1.26% 
April 10 ..... 1.20% @1.26% 1.18% @1.24% 
April May July April May July 
Gacecce $1.20% $1.21% 7.....$1.23% $1.24 
Cesisce 1.21% 1.21% 9..... 123% 1.24% 
Cowes + 121% 1.22% 10..... 1.21% 1.22% 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 amber, 
No. 1 durum, No. 2 amber and No. 2 durum 
wheat at Minneapolis, per bushel: 


No. 1 amber No. 1 durum 


April 4 ..... $1.08% @1.13% $1.04% @1.07% 
April 6 ..... 1.09% @1.14% 1.05% @1.08% 
April 6 ...... 1.10% @1.15% 1.06% @1.09% 
April 7 ..... 1.13 @1.18 1.09 @1.12 
April 9 ..... 1.13% @1.18% 1.09% @1.12% 
eons 1.11% @1.16% 1.07% @1.10% 


No. 2 amber No. 


2 durum 
April 4 ..... $1.07% @1.12% $1.03% @1.06% 
ABT 6 ccvce 1.08% @1.13% 1.04% @1.07% 
April 6 34... 1.09% @1.14% 1.056% @1.08% 
Ae F. ceecce 1.12 @1,17 1.08 @1.11 
AMTIL 9 cece 1.12% @1.17% 1.08% @1.11% 
April 10 ..... 1.10% @1.15% 1.06% @1.09% 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, ‘No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 
a Corn Oats 
69 @69% 40% @41% 
+ 70 @i70% 40% @41% 
- 70% @71% 40% @42 
- 11% @72 40% @42% 
- T2%@72% 41% @412% 53@61 
- 73 @73% 41% @43 78% @78% 53@61 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
Saturday were: April 8 
1922 


Rye Barley 
76% @77% 53@61 
53@61 

77% @77% 53@61 
53@61 


CAM om wo 


April 7 March 31 


Wheat, bus......2,031,710 1,888,650 1,108,110 
Flour, bbis....... 18,608 21,524 19,828 
Millstuff, tons 2,342 1,596 931 
Corn, bus........ 215,600 188,640 155,820 
Oats, bus....... - 886,260 336,730 264,120 
Barley, bus..... + 209,880 197,660 211,640 
Rye, bus......... 147,630 © 118,300 26,000 
Flaxseed, bus.... 79,560 57,000 46,000 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 


ing Saturday were: April 8 
April 7 March 31 1922 

Wheat, bus...... 1,085,040 746,550 622,200 

Flour, bbis....... 331,315 330,520 284,432 

Millstuff, tons.... 14,418 14,790 12,565 

Corn, bus 

Oats, bus... 

Barley, bus 

Rye, bus..... 





Flaxseed, bus.... 14,410 8,190 12,430 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Apr. 8 “— 9 Apr. 7° 
921 192 


Apr. 7 Mch. 31 1932 
Corn ... 3882 431 2,213 wit 38 
Oats ...9,322 9,772 21,445 9,353 2,529 
Barley... 849 905 605 1,044 827 
Rye ....3,238 3,120 1,021 42 4,539 
Flaxseed 9 17 84 1,021 28 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 

dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Apr. 8 Apr. 9 





Apr. 7 Mch. 31 1922 1921 

Me. 1 Gatle ...+. 3,798 3,810 1,148 984 
No. 1 northern. .1,287 1,233 59 102 
No. 2 northern. .1,782 1,522 247 1 
CUROEE .caccaees 7,993 8,741 4,537 2,855 
DOORS * civcees 14,860 15,306 5,991 3,941 
Em 88900 ..cccse ee Gee cesses: 64068 
ER BORD ccscces 36,0ee TE,0GR § secce cvcicr 
BE BEEP ccs. - 278 Dost aels seers 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis — Duluth 








Track Toarr. Track May July 
April 3....$3.36% 3.32% 3.33% 3.16 3.04 
April 4.... 3.387% 3.31 3.37% 3.17% 3.05% 
April 6.... 3.835% 3.28% 3.35% 3.16% 3.04% 
April 6.... 3.32% 3.25% 3.33% 3.14% 3.03% 
April 7.. 3.29% 3.22% 3.28% 3.13 3.02% 
April 9..... 3.32 3.74% 3.31 3.16 3.05% 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

7-—Receipts——, -——In store——, 
1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 
Minneapolis.. 80 46 112 9 84 1,021 
Duluth...... 2 14 13 11 85 1,602 


Totals..... 82 60 125 20 169 2,623 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1922, to April 
7, 1923, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 














-—Receipts—, -—Shipments— 

1922-23 1921-22 1922-23 1921-22 

Minneapolis . 5,146 3,246 953 1,047 
DOIUER x. 00 cisies 3,234 2,502 3,046 3,060 
Totals ....... 8,380 5,748 3,999 4,107 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 


The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 


April 6, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 

Consolidated 1,367 117 34 15 

Ogilvies ......... 1,226 106 174 


Grain Growers .. eee 
Fort William ... 997 116 176 3 








SD ee 3,269 632 333 45 
North Western .. 2,326 138 250 
Port Arthur ..... 4,127 698 574 28 
Can. Gov't ...... 1,610 150 116 119 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 8,640 153 34 28 
Private elevators. 10,402 1,113 632 70 
Totals ........ 30,687 3,489 2,483 310 
\,. See 33,270 7,445 2,416 753 
Receipts ........ 2,067 617 240 7 


Rail shipments... 364 226 34 21 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 





Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... 44 Ne. 1G. W...... 1 
No. 1 northern.15,751 No. 2C. W...... 892 
No. 2 northern..4,155 No. 3 C. W...... 1,502 
No. 3 northern..1,783 Ex. 1 feed ..... 
We 4: 00 be 0's o's 127 er re 393 
A Pe 40. 8 BeeE srosccces 307 
ee rrr er ere 15 Special bin ..... 2 
) Ee Pen 16 Others ......... 361 
Durum ......... STE PRBVRRO 66005008 1,113 
WERtee on cccceee 10 
Special bin ..... 23 Total ........4,577 
a 912 
Private ....... 10,402 

Total .......38,552 








April 11, 


OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on fiour from Atlantic 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted 
day, April 10, in cents per 100 Ibs: 


oF rom 


Bos- Balti- del- 
York ton more phia 
18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
18.00 18.00 18.00 
«+++ 19.00 19.00 
17.00 17.00 17.00 


To— 
Amsterdam .. 
Antwerp ..... 
Belfast ... 
Bremen 
Bristol 
Cardiff 





Bergen ...... 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 
Christiania .. 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
Stavanger 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 
Copenhagen... 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 

ork ..... 19.00 .... 19.00 19.00 
Dublin ....... 19.00 .... 19.00 19.00 
Dundee ++ 17,00 32.00 32.00 32.00 


Glasgow ..... 
Stockholm ... 
Gothenburg .. 25.00 
Malmé 


16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 

«eee 27,00 27.00 
++ 25.00 25.00 
«+++ 27.00 27.00 
17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
ts e+e 23.00 23.00 
eevee 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 
Marseilles ... 25.00 .... «sees wees 
Helsingfors .. 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
Genoa, Naples 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
Hull .....++++ 18.00 Sten cen 
Leith .....-.. + 16.00 16.90 16.00 16.00 
Liverpool .... 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 
London ,..... 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 
Londonderry,. 0 .... 19.00 19.00 
Manchester .. 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 
Newcastle ... cece TTT 
Rotterdam .. 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Gibraltar .... 50.00 1... seve eens 


Southampton. 20.00 .... «ws+2 eens 
Danzig ...... 4.00 .... 24.00 24.00 
Pirgwus .....- $0.08 .o00 cece cove 
Stettin ...... $0.00 ...6 cove 





1923 






Ports, 
Tues- 


PE, 
Phila-Hamp- 


ton 
Roads 
18.00 
18.00 


17.00 


32.00 
16.00 
17.00 
28.00 
16.00 
16,00 


18.00 


United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 


on April 7, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye 

Baltimore .. 384 1,128 386 2,611 
Boston ..... 2 3 2 eee 
Buffalo ..... 1,625 382 581 862 
Chicago .-2,154 16,430 5,376 567 
Afloat .... 196 407 181 318 
Detroit ..... 20 37 49 24 
St. Joseph... 957 296 99 : 
Duluth . -10,919 250 588 9,235 

17 


3 
5 
Galveston ... ose eee 1 
Indianapolis. 157 493 275 2 
1,363 664 142 
196 

3 





Kan. City...4,844 
Milwaukee... 155 733 984 
Sioux City... 405 438 351 53 
Minneap’lis 14,860 382 9,322 3,238 
N. Orleans. .1,027 699 70 51 
Newp. News. ... 144 oe noe 
New York...1,430 2,178 1,020 478 
Omaha woe. 2,108 1,018 1,559 285 
Peoria ...... 2 189 142 cae 
Philadelphia. 939 290 803 54 
St. Louis.... 663 488 510 13 
Toledo ..... 709 121 260 18 
Canals ..... 381 aoe eee 10 
Totals ...45,378 27,469 23,222 18,431 


Last year...34,163 45,305 63,606 8,700 


Increases: Rye, 163,000 bus. 
Wheat, 407,000 bus; corn, 1,273,000; 
822,000; barley, 100,000. 





Decre: 


Brly 
44 
417 
273 


88 
230 
9 
S49 
12 
239 
18 
3 

3 

1 


2.535 
1.667 
Ases; 
oats, 


Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 





c—Mpis—, -Duluth—, Win 

1923 1922 1923 1922 1923 
April 3.... 196 192 178 46 834 
April 4.. 208 110 134 29 330 
April 5.. 274 118 54 33 422 
April 6.. 201 189 110 61 301 
April 7.. 184 124 99 21 489 
April 9.. 420 207 194 87 454 

Totals ..1,483 890 769 267 2,830 2 





Weekly Grain Exports 
Exports of grain for the week ended 


nipeg 
1922 
285 
763 
154 
276 
360 
289 


97 
pa 


April 


7, as reported by the Bureau of Markets, 
exclusive of flour, and including only whieat 


inspected out under American grades 


bushels (000’s omitted): 








s, in 


Ports— Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye 
Atlantic .... 644 641 80 25 636 
|. SAS 287 198 eee ios + 
Pacific ..... 95 ane cee 261 . 

Totals ....1,026 839 80 286 636 
Prev. week.. 696 914 66 264 291 
Totals July 1, 

1922, to April 

7, 1923. “118, 835 50,047 13,610 17,306 32,924 





Winter and Spring Wheat Crops 


Department of Agriculture estimates of 


the winter and spring wheat crop and 
age of the United States, by years 
omitted in acreage and 000,000’s in yiel 
Acres—————, -—Bushe 
Winter Spng 
1923*.. 46,069" ..... 
1922... 42,127 19,103 
. 43,414 20,282 
1920... 40,016 21,127 
1919... 50,494 25,200 
1918... 37,130 22,051 
«+. 27,480 18,511 
1916... 34,829 17,956 
++. 41,308 19,161 
1914... 36,008 17,533 
1913... 31,690 18,485 
1912... 26,571 19,243 
1911... 29,168 20,381 
+. 27,329 18,352 
. 28,330 18,303 
1908... 30,026 17,531 
++. 28,405 16,800 
1906... 29,951 17,355 
1905... 29,983 17,872 
1904... 17,044 


oe 16,954 
1902... 26, ,657 


61, 230 586 270 
63,696 600 215 
61,143 611 222 
75,694 760 208 
59,181 565 356 
45,941 418 233 
52,785 482 158 
60,469 674 352 
53,541 685 206 
60,184 524 240 
45,815 400 330 
49,648 431 191 
45,681 434 201 
46,723 446 291 
47,557 438 227 
45,211 409 225 
47,306 493 242 
47,364 419 273 
44,075 325 228 
49,465 402 236 


19,545 46,202 363 307 


acre- 


(0 00 s 


d) 


Is— 


Total Wint Spng Tot 
72 


$56 
815 
833 
968 
921 
651 
640 
1,026 
891 
763 
730 
621 


670 


*Acreage for 1923 estimated in December 
and no account taken of winter abandon- 


ment. Crop estimate as of April 1. 
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April 11, 1923 
THE ROLL CALL 


(Continued from page 148.) 


The following is the list of users of 
the line, “Bread Is the Best and Cheap- 
est Food,” reported up to April 7, 1923: 

Kansas-Oklahoma Bakers’ Association, 
at annual meeting at Wichita, indorsed 
campaign in interest of wheat consump- 
tion, and bakers pledged themselves to 
print “Bread Is the Best and Cheapest 
Food” on wrappers, in advertising and 
wherever else it can be made to reach 
the public. 

American Wheat Growers, Associated, 
Inc., in session at Wichita, indorsed move 
and passed resolution accompanied by 
cheering. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis— 
Announced great national advertising 
campaign on “Eat More Wheat” incor- 
porating line “Bread Is the Best and 
Cheapest Food” in billboard, magazine 
and newspaper advertising campaign. 


PRINTED ON SACKS AND IN ADVERTISING 


Ansted & Burk Co., Restagiels, Ohio. 
Allen Milling Co., Cambridge, Minn. 
Minot (N. D.) Flour Mill Co. 

Big Diamond Mills Co., Minneapolis, 

Minn. 

Blackburn Milling Co., Omaha, Neb. 
Globe Flour Mills Co., Perham, Minn. 
Royal Milling Co., Great Falls, Mont. 
Commercial Milling Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, IIl. 
Hanley Milling Co., Coshocton, Ohio. 
Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas 

City, Mo. 

Glasgow (Mont.) Flour Mill Co., Inc. 

Northfield (Minn.) Flour Mills Co., Inc. 

Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Oma- 
ha, Neb. (all mills). 

Morrow-Kidder Milling Co., Carthage, 

Mo. 

Rodney Millin 
Weber Flour 

Kansas. 
Ismert-Hincke 

City, Mo. 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, Kan- 

sas City, Mo. 

Seaboard Flour Co., Boston, Mass. 
North Bend (Neb.) Milling Co. 

Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas. 
Thompson Milling Co., Lockport, N. Y. 
Williamson Milling Co., Clay Center, 

Kansas. 

Buhler (Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co. 
Enns Milling Co., Inman, Kansas. 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas. 
Leavenworth (Kansas) Milling Co. 
Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kansas. 
Arkansas City Titanses) to 
Snell Mill & Grain Co., Clay Center, 

Kansas. 

Aunt Jemima Mills Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 
Wilson (Kansas) Flour Mills. 
Arnold-Madaus Milling Co., Sterling, 

Kansas. 

Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn. 

Wm. Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas. 

Crete (Neb.) Mills. 

Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas 

Lyons (Kansas) Milling Co. 

Rea-Patterson Milling Co., Coffeyville, 

Kansas. 

Maney Milling Co., Omaha, Neb. 
Moundridge (Kansas) Milling Co. 

Attica (Kansas) Mills. 

ineeian Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, 
a. 

“Whitewater (Kansas) Flour Mills Co. 

Boonville (Mo.) Mills. 

Keystone Milling Co., Larned, Kansas. 

El Reno (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co. 

Delphos (Kansas) Milling Co. 

Acme Milling Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Hastings (Neb.) Mills. 

Oakdale (Neb.) Milling Co. 

New Era Milling Co. Arkansas City, 

Kansas, * . 

Gibbon (Neb.) Roller Mills. 
Wellington (Kansas) Milling & Ele- 
vator Co, 

yoenard-Tilton Milling Co., St. Louis, 
0. 


Wabasha (Minn.) Roller Mill Co. 
Kansas Flour Mills Co. (at all mills, 
including Bulte Mills, Kansas City, Mo., 
Anthony (Kansas) Mills, Hoffman Mills, 
Enterprise, Kansas, Goodlander Mills, 
Kansas, Kingman (Kansas) 
Pratt (Kansas) Mills, Moses 
Brothers Mills, Great Bend, Kansas, 
Cherokee (Okla.) Mills). 
Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills Co. 
a Milling Co., Inc., Kansas 
» MO. . 


Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
ills Corporation, Salina, 


Milling Co., Kansas 
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Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
Cussons 
Minn. 
Willis Norton & Co., Topeka, Kansas. 
Stokes Milling Co., Watertown, S. D. 
Hoyland Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 


Milling Co. Stewartville, 


oO. 
Tyler & Co., Junction City, Kansas. 
Mauser Mill Co., Treichlers, Pa. 
Franklin Roller Mills, Franklin, Minn. 
Empire Milling Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Federal Mill & Elevator Co., Inc., 
Lockport, N. Y. 
American Hominy Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Blake Milling Co., Edwardsville, Tl. 
Northern Milling Co., Wausau, Wis. 
Jackson Milling Co., Wisconsin Rapids, 
Wis. 
Grafton Roller Mill Co., Grafton, N. D. 


ON SACKS 
Minot (N. D.) Flour Mill Co. 
New Richmond (Wis.) Roller Mills Co. 
Commander Mill Co. Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


IN ADVERTISING 
Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., Waseca, 
Minn. 
Red Wing (Minn.) Milling Co. 
St. Paul (Minn.) Milling Go. 
International Milling Co., New Prague, 


Minn. 
New Prague (Minn.) Flouring Mill. 
Western Flour Mills Co., Davenport, 


Towa. 
Wells (Minn.) Flour Mills. 
Blue Earth ( Minn.) City Mills. 
Mystic Mills, Sioux City, Iowa. 
Meech & Stoddard, Inc., Middletown, 
Conn. 
Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, 
Kansas. 
Central Mills Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Mercantile Service Corporation, Pueb- 
lo, Colo. 
Pueblo (Colo.) Bread Co. 
Pueblo (Colo.) Flour Mills. 
Blish Milling Co., Seymour, Ind. 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kan- 


sas. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Jackman Roller Mills, 
Kansas. 

The Reserve Inc., Kansas City, Mo. 

Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie, 
Wis. 

Duluth Universal Milling Co., Duluth, 
Minn. 

C. S. Christensen Co., Inc., Madelia, 
Minn. 

Northern Bag Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Freeport Roller Mills, Freeport and 
Albany, Minn. 

PRINTED ON STATIONERY 

American Bakers’ Association. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.—At all branches. 
© aad National Federation, Chicago, 
Til. 


Minneapolis, 





EVANSVILLE 

Evansvitte, Inp.—Millers report an 
improved demand and larger sales. It has 
become known that the best grades of 
wheat are scarce, and the demand for 
high patents is consequently increasing. 
There has been some export inquiry, but 
buyers and millers are too far apart to 
admit of trading. 

Quotations, based Evansville, 98-lb 
sacks, carload lots: best patents $7.75 
bbl, straights $7, Kansas $7; clears, in 
jutes, firsts $5.75, seconds $4.25@4.75. 

Millfeed continues in good local de- 
mand. Quotations, based Evansville, 
100-lb sacks, carload lots: bran, $35 ton; 
mixed feed, $36; shorts, $37. 

NOTES 

Edgar Igleheart, of Igleheart Bros., 
spent several days in St. Louis at a 
meeting of millers from Illinois and Mis- 
souri. It was the consensus of opinion 
of those. present that flour must go 
higher. 

The A. Waller Elevator Co. has pur- 
chased 130,000 bus corn in the Scuffle- 
poe nag wee at 70c bu. a will as 
8 ar to Evansville, an 
weed in Guveiies here, pending deliv- 


ery on sale. 
r W. W. Ross. 


Constantinople requires each day 5,500 
140-lb sacks of flour, 250 220-lb sacks of 
rice, 6,000 kilos of macaroni, 25 tons of 
potatoes, 25 tons of beans and 600 220-Ib 
sacks of sugar. 
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Someone once asked Richard Wasburn 
Child how it was that with all his legal 
work he managed to accomplish so much 
writing for the magazines. “While 
you’re playing bridge or dancing or go- 
ing to the theatre, I’m writing,” he 
replied. 

Well—perhaps—but Mr. Child is not 
(or was not) the sort of person who neg- 
lected amusements. One is rather in- 
clined to believe that his literary work 
was portmanteau work; that he packed 
a lot of it into a short time. Setting 
aside the impression that Mr. Child was 
a plodder, a favorite belief is that the 
average writer is temperamental and 
that his work is dependent upon his 
mood. As a matter of fact the only 
writers who are dependent upon their 
moods are amateurs. The majority of 
writers look upon their work as archi- 
tects contemplate their designs. The late 
Justus Miles Forman once said, “a lit- 
erary job is similar to any other job; 
like scrubbing a floor.” It is almost a 
paradox that the smoothest writing is 
usually the result of constant revision 
and that awkward and cumbersome writ- 
ing is “just dashed off,’ as it were. 
Frank Norris’ “McTeague” in manu- 
script was a network of revision, and 
one of the most brilliant essayists in 
America has been known to spend hours 
over a few paragraphs for a fashion 
paper. In the latter case no one would 
have cared particularly but his literary 
conscience was on the job. A muc 
quoted epigram by Oscar Wilde is that 
“it is easier to do a thing than write 
about it.” Yet young Lockinvar will in 
all likelihood disagree with Wilde until 
the fortieth rejection slip convinces him 
that perhaps his effusion lacked skill. 

In spite of the fact that The Bellman 
has been defunct for at least four years, 
manuscripts still continue to arrive and 
the manuscripts are very much the same 
sort of literary products that would 
drift into any other office of a magazine 
defunct or otherwise. They, the manu- 
scripts, all bear the same defect; that of 
inspiration,—the desire to say something 
without the patience to say it properly. 

I wrote all this to a friend, not be- 
cause I knew anything about it but be- 
cause I felt flattered upon his asking my 
advice. Whereupon he did everything -I 
told him not to do and sold his story to 
a publisher for more than I will ever 
earn in the rest of my life. 

7 * 


I see that Vance Thompson, author 
of “The Painted Tower,” recently pub- 
lished by ‘Bobbs-Merrill, has returned to 
America for a visit, having lived in 
Paris for over twenty-five years. “The 
Painted Tower,” which I haven’t read, 
does not look interesting but there was 
an article written by Vance Thompson 
for the New York Tribune in 1913 that 
was not the sort of thing one would be 
likely to fotget. It was about Oscar 
Wilde, after Wilde had left prison and 
was living in Paris. Vance Thompson 
knew him and observed that Wilde was 
thrown out of “Henry’s” and several 
other bars as soon as he was recognized. 
Wilde was living on a few francs a day 
and had a cheap room to which he re- 
turned late at night. He picked up his 
meals anywhere. He wrote nothing, and 
when his own money was exhausted he 
borrowed money from his acquaintances 
in order to buy the whisky with which 
he was saturated up to the time of his 
death. Vance ‘Thompson described 
Wilde as a huge bloated mass of white 
flesh,—like some unclean object washed 
ashore by the sea. He was brilliant in 
his conversation as ever but a human 
being without a soul. Wilde finally died 
from poisoning caused from eating mus- 
sels, The only woman who attended his 
funeral was heavily veiled and her iden- 
tity remained unknown. 


William J. McNally’s first novel, “The 
Barb,” has been lished by Putnam. 
The term “barb” is an abbreviation for 
barbarian,—in this instance a youth who 


did not join a college fraternity. At first 
glimpse I imagined that Mr. McNally 
had written of a very trivial subject in 
a very large world, like basing a novel 
on a man being. blackballed by The 
Eagles, but the more I think of it the 
more I am inclined to believe the sub- 
ject worthy of a Zola.. The snobbishness 
of a state university is inconceivable, 
when one considers the broad principles 
upon which most of these institutions 
were founded, and yet there is no ap- 
parent remedy. Boys and men die 
will form themselves into congenial 
groups, labeled or otherwise, and the 
gathering of village cut-ups around the 
stove in Si Perkins’ grocery is, in point 
of fact, as exclusive in its way as the 
Garrick Club in London. At about the 
time the College of New Jersey became 
Princeton University, fraternities were 
abolished and in a few years swagger 
clubs had taken their places. More re- 
cently the son of Grover Cleveland at- 
tempted an organized movement against 
these clubs but failed largely through 
lack of support. Supposing that the 
campaign had met with success there is 
no reason to believe that nameless infor- 
mal groups would not have supplanted 
the organizations. Congenial young men 
at Princeton will herd together as nat- 
urally as the gang at Fourth Street and 
Sixth Avenue in New York. 

The chief difficulty with national fra- 
ternities is the lack of common interest 
and the forcing of uncongenial bonds. 
“Brother Spinkdoodle, I want you to 
meet Brother Sniffeblurb from Zeta 
chapter.” Impressive moment:—they 
give the “grip.” Now it is possible that 
Brother Spinkdoodle does ‘not approve 
of Brother Sniffleblurb because the latter 
wears his fraternity pin in his necktie, 
and it is an equally imaginable situation 
that reflects upon Brother Spinkdoodle’s 
subordination of national fraternity in- 
terest to that of his “chapter” or, more 
often, his general college activities. It 
is a trying moment for both and is not 
rendered happier with the realization 
that they share a priceless secret (such 
as a knowledge of the exact number of 
times the word “it” occurs in-the Bible) 
and that they have sworn to refrain 
from fratricide. 

* 


7 
Says Kenelm Dighy in the New York 
Evening Post, “‘Pollyanna’ won in the 
recent Farm and Fireside Magazine prize 
competition the distinction of being list- 
ed more often than any other book 
among the lists of favorite books from 
the children competing. . . . Suggestion 
for article, ‘What Ails Our Boys and 
Girls?” 
* * 


The Northwestern Miller twenty-five 


‘years ago. The following matter appears 


in the issue dated April 8, 1898: 

Editorial—The alleged action of the 
Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce on flour 
adulterators is placed in contrast with 
the probable action of other leading ex- 
changes of the United States.—Practical 
unanimity is noted in opposition to adul- 
terators and adulterations, as against 
the weak policy set out by the Cincinnati 
body.—Suggestions are made to fit the 
cases of “no authority to act,” and a 
few hints are thrown as to what self- 
respecting commercial exchanges should 
do when the trade they represent is 
threatened. — Pillsbury prediction on 
wheat is continued. 

Minneapolis Wins—The United States 
circuit court of appeals reversed Judge 
Showalter’s decision, which held that the 
words, “Minneapolis, Minnesota,” could 
be used in flour brands on flour made 
outside of Minneapolis. The claim of 
Minneapolis millers to the exclusive right 
to use “Minneapolis” sustained by the 
last decision. 

Minneapolis—The flour output was be- 
low estimates, 149,256 bbls, against 212,- 
550 the week before, making the week’s 
production the smallest since July, 1895. 
—Estimated output this week, ie 
bbls. 2 
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Every bootlegger appears to be entitled 
to a fair trial by a jury of his patrons. 
Detroit Free Press. 
” ” 
a man 


As a woman was walking, 
“Why,” 


looked at her and followed her. 
said she, “do you follow me?” 

“Because,” he replied, “I have fallen in 
love with you.” 

“Why so?” 

“You are so beautiful.” 

“My sister, who is coming for me, is 
much more beautiful than I am. Go and 
make love to her.” 

The man turned back and saw a wom- 
an with an ugly face and, being greatly 
displeased, returned and said: 

“Why should you tell me a falsehood? 

The woman answered: “Neither did 
you tell the truth; for if you were in 
love with me, why did you look back for 
another woman?” —Musical Courier. 

* * 


9” 


Squire’s Daughter (after reading let- 
ter from cottager’s son): “And what will 
you do with the striped kimono your son 
says he’s sending home?” 

Rustic Mother: “You may well ask, 
missie. I suppose I’ll have to put it in 
one of the pig sties; but what I’m going 
to feed it on, goodness only knows.” 

—London Punch. 
Y * 

Harry Mahan has bought a cow and 
is now supplying his neighbors with but- 
ter and fresh eggs. 

—From an Illinois Small City Daily. 
* * 

“Bill,” the poet gasped to his friend, 
“I wrote a poem about my little boy 
and began the first verse with these 
words: 

“*My son, my pigmy counterpart.’” 

“Yes, yes?” 

The poet drew a newspaper from his 
pocket. 

“Read!” he blazed. “See what that 
compositor did to my-opening line.” 

The friend read aloud: “My son, my 
pig, my counterpart.” 

—Atlanta Constitution. 
* 


Flinty: “It’s a shame, Bill, to think 
that any one would swindle a poor, ’ard- 
working man in that way.” 

Stubble : “Why, what’s wrong wi’ yer 
now ?” 

“Wrong? Why, ’ere I worked ’ard 
fer ’alf a day peng up a sparrer inter 
a Belgian canary, and I’m blowed if the 
feller I sold it to didn’t give me a bad 
’alf-crown fer it!” 

re Weekly (London). 


Eight gallon teil copper boiler, gas 
stove and private lockers in even tem- 
perature basement for use of tenants. 

—From a classified ad. in a Seattle 
paper. 
* 

Bilkins had no love for his wife’s little 
pet dog, but one day when it mysterious- 
ly disappeared he offered $25 reward for 
its recovery. 

“But I thought,” said a friend, “you 
hated that dog like poison?” 

“So I did,” replied Bilkins; “I could 
not bear it!” 

“Then why on earth did you offer such 
a big reward for its return?” 

“I like to please my wife.” 

“Well, that may be, but $25 is sure 
to bring the dog back !” 

“I think not,” answered Bilkins, “un- 
less some one saw me bury it in the gar- 
den.” —The Congregationalist. 

7 ” 


Student: “A fortune teller told me 
that I had a lot of money coming to me.” 
Sportsman: “I had rather hear a pay- 
ing teller say that!” —Judge. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Special Notices 





The rate for adveftisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a positio 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will b 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser's responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 








HELP WANTED 








WANTED—A YOUNG MAN TO TAKE 
charge of flour mill laboratory in Minne- 
apolis; give full particulars as to experi- 
ence and qualifications. Address 1217, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


FLOUR SALESMEN WANTED 


Our 2,000-bbl spring wheat and 
1,000-bbl durum mill is com- 
pleted and in operation, grind- 
ing choice North Dakota wheat 
and manufacturing top quality 
flours. To complete our sales 
organization, we will need about 
six first-class salesmen in terri- 
tories west of Chicago, and about 
eight for territories in Indiana, 
Illinois, Ohio, eastern and west- 
ern Pennsylvania, New York 
state, West Virginia and the 
Southeast. Can offer men of 
proved ability attractive propo- 
sitions. 

If you think you measure up 
to our requirements, address 

Sales Manager, 


State Mill and Elevator, 
Grand Forks, N. D. 


AS SECOND MILLER IN ANY SIZE MILL, 
or as head miller in a small mill; best of 
references; will go anywhere. Address 
1212,: care Northwestérn.. Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 


April 11, 1923 


FLOUR MILL FOR SALE—MILL, Two 
dwellings -{one brick, one frame) and 
warehouse; best location in Greene C ounty, 
Pennsylvania; $10,000. Address 1215, care 

. Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AN _ EXPERIENCED ~ CHEMIST, AVAIL- 
able on. short notice; best qualification; 
eight years in charge; wishes to correspond 
with a good firm. Address 1213, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS CHBMIST—HAVE HAD 15 YEARS’ EX- 
perience in flour testing and laboratory 
work; would like to connect with a mill 
of 2,000 bbis or larger. Address 1216, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 

FOR THAT NEW SECRETARY OR OFFICE 
girl call the Personal Service Department, 

W.C.A; we list women and girls (over 
18) with good educational background and 
commercial experience; no fees for place- 
ment. Main 7218, Minneapolis. 


BY A FLOUR SALESMAN WHO HAS HAD 
17 years’ experience calling on both car- 
lot and less than car-lot grocers and bakers 
in the northern New England states; 13 
years with one firm. Address 1218, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED FLOUR 
salesman open for permanent position with 
reliable mill; location immaterial; now 
living in western New York; familiar with 


Ohio and southern Michigan. Address 1205, 


care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





BY AN EXPERT HEAD MILLER IN A 
large mill, or if your mill is not producing 
the best results send me your flow and I 
will, at a nominal charge, arrange it to 
meet the keenest competition, Address 
Expert, 1214, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 





AVAILABLE AFTER MAY 1, COMPETENT 
head miller-superintendent, with very good 
record as a miller; desire,connection with 
mill of 1,000 bbis or larger; best of refer- 
ences; Southwest or West preferred. Ad- 
dress 921, care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 





BY YOUNG LADY, THOROUGHLY FAMIL- 
iar with flour sales and grain work, and 
possessing good knowledge of milling in 
transit, rates and claims; expert stenogra- 
pher; desires position. with southwestern 
mill, Kansas preferred; excellent refer- 
ences, Address 2198, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





WISH TO MAKE APPLICATION FOR A 
Position as head miller; I have had 20 
years’ experience; am 40 years of age and 
married; can handle the work to the best 
ef satisfaction, as past experience has 
proved, and am able to furnish best of 
references to substantiate my claims; I 
want to be with @ concern that is pro- 
gressive and does things to its interest and 
mine also, as I am a strong believer in 
co-operation; can handle mill of 600: bbis 
or larger; location immaterial; am now 
employed but, for good reasons, wish to 
make a change. Address 914, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





WANTED, BY 5,000-BBL MILL 
manufacturing hard, soft and 
self-rising flour, 12 best salesmen 
in South; salary no object; no 
man need apply without best of 
references and concrete proof of 
ability to get results. Address 
954, care Northwestern Miller, 
216 Merchants Exchange, St. 
Louis, Mo. 





WELL ESTABLISHED MINNESOTA MILL 
enjoying enviable reputation on its quality 
flour wants wide-awake representatives in 
Michigan and Indiana; have very liberal 
proposition for real producers; give de- 
tailed information in first letter, Address 
1200, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 





SALESMAN . WANTED—A DESIRABLE 
northwestern spring wheat mill manufac- 
turing uniform grades of flour and feed at 
competitive prices desires the services of 
several additional live, aggressive brokers; 
brokers with established flour and mixed 
car trade preferred. Address 1203, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. ; 


A SOUTHERN MINNESOTA MILL, MANU- 
facturing strictly quality fiour, is in posi- 
tion to negotiate with a high class sales- 
man, with proved record for volume, to 
represent it in Illinois; have a good vol- 
ume of retail business in connection with 
good bakery accounts; please give full ref- 
erences in first letter; do not write unless 
you have made good and can continue a 
good record in the future. Address 1207, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 











SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS SALES MANAGER OR ~ ASSISTANT 
manager with a 500 to 1,000-bbi mill; have 
clean record and can furnish good refer- 
ences. Address 1202, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, © : 





MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 





MODERN MILLING PLANT 
FOR SALE OR LEASE 


The Ladish Milling Co., Milwau- 
kee, offers its entire property, 
built to manufacture 1,800 bbis 
wheat flour, 500 bbis rye flour, 
800 tons poultry, dairy, horse and 
stock feeds and 1,000 bus corn 
goods. Elevator 750,000 bus and 
150,000 sq ft of storage space. 
Plant is practically new, equip- 
ment latest type and highest 
grade, and is ready to run. Elec- 
tric power, fine laboratory, 
ample trackage, large office 
building; complete in every 
sense, with all facilities for sat- 
isfactory and economical pro- 
duction. Location brings both 
northern and southwestern grain 
to mill and product to all mar- 
kets at direct freight rate. 


Write 
THE FRASER COMPANY, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





KANSAS MILLERS, ATTENTION—WOULD 
you be interested in a real bargain in a 
good 400-bbl Minnesota mill? Fine joca- 
tion and a going concern; ill health prin- 
cipal reason for offering property for sale, 
Address R. B., care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE—250-BBL MILL LOCATED AT 
Lidgerwood, N. D; paying proposition; 
overhauled recently, new sifters and bolt. 
ing machinery being installed; present 
owners local people, but unfamiliar with 
technical milling, offer it for sale on rea- 
sonable terms; large local trade. For par- 
ticulars write Movius Land & Loan Co,, 
Lidgerwood, N. D 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








FOR SALE—WHOLESALE FLOUR AND 
feed business in a city with a population 
of 10,000, located in central Wisconsin; a 
well-established trade, quick turnovers and 
a sure-shot moneymaker, For further in- 
formation address 1193, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





Sprinklered 


Elevator For Sale 
Gee Terminal, Minneapolis, $75,000. 
Appraised sound depreciated value 
over $90,000. 


G. E. GEE GRAIN CO., Minneapolis 








SOUTHERN MILL—250 BBLS FLOUR, 1,000 
bus corn meal; established 1867; distribu- 
tion over five states; large local trade and 
grain exchange; all railroad and reship- 
ping privileges; steam power, lighting 
Plant; products suited to all classes trade; 
operated until April; circumstances forcing 
sacrifice sale. Address 1219, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


Pure Phosphate for Self-Rising 


Flour We have devoted our entire time 
for 35 years to making phosphate. 
Correspondence solicited. 
PROVIDENT CHEMICAL WORKS 
Main Office: ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Branches: New York, Chicago, San Francisco 











ELECTRIC MACHINERY MEG. CO. 
_ ELECTRIC POWER APPARATUS 


“aay in Synchronous Motors 
and Vertical Alternators. 


Main Office and Works: 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








TYRITE 


wiss0URt VALLEY. SACK.00. 
Sr. JosEPs, Mo, 





BAGS 


Paper, Cotton and Jute Bags of All Kinds 


The Cleveland -Akron Bag Co. 


“>. €LEVELAND, OHIO” 


BUFFALO BAG CO. 
: BUFFALO, _ & A 


SAXOLIN 


CHICAGO-DETROIT BAG OO. 
GosHEn, IND. 

















